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PREFACE. 



THE Jubilee celebration of Marlborough College 
appeared to many who are interested in its 
progress and development to afford an opportunity for, 
if not to demand, some record of the School during the 
first fifty years of its existence. And in truth, though 
that record must of necessity be wanting in the wealth 
of tradition which lapse of time has accumulated round 
the older foundations, still, in proportion to her years, 
Marlborough can claim for her past history an indi- 
viduality and an amount of dramatic incident second 
in interest to that of none of her rivals or competitors. 

The fact that this history is compressed within the 
limits of living memory constitutes at once the difficulty 
and the advantage which the writers of the following 
pages have experienced ; for the advantage of the per- 
sonal reminiscences of those who actually took part in 
the events described is inseparable from the difficulty 
of satisfying the demands of others who were no less 
participators in, or witnesses of, the incidents and con- 
troversies which have to be recorded. 

The good intentions and the philanthropic motives of 
the founders of Marlborough proved too much for the 
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accuracy of their calculations, and more than once in her 
early days the School was upon the verge of bankruptcy 
— a disaster which was only averted by the rare devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of her staff, her friends, and her 
adherents. A rebellion among the boys, which for 
magnitude and obstinacy has no parallel, we fancy, in the 
story of any other school, at one period, though happily 
a remote one, threatened her very existence. But from 
these and other minor difficulties — all due more or less 
to the excess of zeal over experience possessed by her 
founders — she emerged triumphant ; and for thirty years, 
at any rate, has a record of which her sons, we think, 
are not unjustly proud. 

Although the plan of the work has had the warm 
approval of the Council and the College authorities 
generally, it must not be regarded as an official pub- 
lication, having been neither controlled nor subventioned 
by them in any way. 

It remains to state briefly the main objects and methods 
which the authors have endeavoured to keep before them 
in the compilation of the work. 

" The Mound and its Neighbours," by Mr. A. C. 

Champneys, is a short historical sketch of the College 
site and its immediate neighbourhood, which are tole- 
rably rich in antiquarian interest. The authorities for it 
are stated on page xx. 

Chapters IV. to XIX. inclusive, comprising the history 
of the School from its foundation till the close of the 
sixties, are the work of Mr. A. G. Bradley. The author 
of these chapters cannot let them go forth from the 
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press without putting in something more than the con- 
ventional plea for indulgence on the part of his readers. 
The temptation to work upon a subject so singularly 
attractive in itself to the writer was too great to be 
resisted when the opportunity was offered. It was not 
perhaps till the task had actually to be faced— with 
a limited period too for its accomplishment — that its 
difficulties were quite fully realised. The actual work 
of collecting facts and evidence, if sometimes tedious 
and laborious, was congenial, and brought to some 
extent its own reward. The difficulty that had to be 
met was that of making these chapters readable, and at 
the same time not entirely out of keeping with the 
somewhat serious and comprehensive title of the work. 
A chronological record of names and dates would hardly 
fulfil the first of these conditions ; and, moreover, there 
is already that exhaustive work, "The Marlborough 
College Register," the existence of which has been a 
great consolation to the author of the chapters in 
question, since it has relieved him of the necessity of 
inserting many personal and statistical details, and left 
him free to tell his story in a lighter fashion 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to make any apology for 
the prominence and the space given to the earlier and 
struggling period of the School's history. That it lends 
itself so much more readily to the pen of the chronicler 
would not alone, perhaps, be sufficient excuse for such 
discrimination ; but the writer has ventured to assume 
that, in this particular case, curiosity will be most lively 
concerning the periods which are most remote. 
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Space makes it absolutely impossible to thank other- 
wise than collectively the large number of Old Marlburians 
and others connected with the School, who have so kindly 
placed their memories, their notes, and often, indeed, 
their time, at the disposal of the author. To mention 
some would be invidious, to mention all impossible. 
It only remains, therefore, for him to offer his sincere 
and hearty thanks to one and all. 

Chapters XX. and XXI., comprising the history of the 
School from 1870 to the present day, have, with the ex- 
ception of a valuable contribution by Professor Butcher, 
been written by Mr. A. C. Champneys. They are 
founded upon material supplied by the School Magazine 
for that period, and on the personal recollections of the 
writer and of others whom he has consulted, especially 
Mr. H. Richardson, of Marlborough College, together 
with some cuttings from newspapers lent by the Head 
Master. 

The task of editing that portion of the work com- 
prising Chapters XXII. to XXX., which deals with 
the games and pastimes of the School, has been under- 
taken by Mr. J. W. Baines, who desires to acknowledge 
his great obligations to the many Old Marlburians who 
have furnished him with notes and reminiscences, par- 
ticularly to the Rev. Canon H. Bell, the Rev. S. C. 
Voules, the Rev. W. Almack, and Mr. E. L. Bateman, 
for records concerning Old Pastimes, Cricket, and Foot- 
ball, and to Mr. C. H. de Botwor and the Rev. A. H. 
Glennie for facts connected with the formation of the 
Rifle Corps. 
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The chapter on Rackets has been written by Mr. A. 
H. Beesly, that on Fives by Mr. C. Sankey, and that 
on Hockey by Mr. H. Richardson. An account of the 
Natural History Society has been introduced, since that 
body was the first of its kind founded at any public 
school, and on that ground, if no other, its annals seemed 
worthy of narration. The principal portion of this 
account has been contributed by a writer who desires 
to remain anonymous, and the supplementary part by 
Mr. A. S. Eve. 

In the compilation of the chapters on Old Pastimes. 
Cricket, Football, and the Rifle Corps, which Mr. Baines 
has himself written, he has done his best to secure 
accuracy of detail. It is, however, somewhat difficult, 
when dependent upon oral tradition only, to obtain 
precise information concerning institutions of even such 
a comparatively short existence as fifty years ; and the 
editor trusts that his shortcomings, which are doubtless 
many, may be treated with indulgence. The Athletic 
Record, comprised in the " Marlborough College Regis- 
ter," contains full lists of the various Cricket Elevens, 
Football Twenties and Fifteens, Shooting Elevens and 
Eights, and School Rackets Representatives, and it has 
therefore been considered unnecessary to reproduce them 
in this work. 

Lastly, the pleasant duty devolves on the editors 
of tendering their warmest thanks to the following 
Old Marlburians, who, as artists, both professional 
and amateur, have so cheerfully as well as materially 
assisted in the production of this work : Messrs. Percy 
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Macquoid, F. S. Baden-Powell, H. H. Turner, A. J. 
Mavrogordato, Selwyn Image, G. F. Glennie, and P. 
Chenevix Trench ; also to Mr. L. E. Upcott, whose 
long connection with Marlborough as Assistant Master 
seems to make the separation of his name from the 
above list an almost superfluous tribute to accuracy, 
and to Mr. C. E. B. Hewitt for the photograph of the 
interior of the College Chapel. 
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NOTE TO THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS. 



Since "The Mound and its Neighbours" was written, it has 
been represented to me that authorities should have been given 
for the various statements contained in it. As time and publishers 
are pressing, this possible omission cannot now be rectified, and 
I must content myself with indicating the main sources of my 
information, viz., Waylen's History of Marlborough ; Smith's 
Guide to the British and Roman Antiquities of the North 
Wiltshire Downs \ Pitt Rivers' Excavations in Bokerly Dyke 
and Wansdyke ; Rhys' Celtic Britain ; Coote's Romans of 
Britain ; Earle's Anglo-Saxon Chronicles ; Gardiner's Student's 
History of England ; Dugdale's Mona sticon ; Viollet le Due's 
Dictionnaire de V Architecture \ Ducange ; Gesta Stephani; 
Symeon of Durham, and other authors, whose works are pub- 
lished in the Rolls Series : Walter Map, Leland, Camden, Aubrey, 
Evelyn, Pepys, Stukeley ; Britton's Beauties of Wiltshire ; 
Beauties of England and Wales ; Through England on a 
Side-Saddle in the Time of William and Mary, edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. Griffiths ; Jackson's Wulfhall and the Seymours ; 
Marlborowe's Miseries (a contemporary pamphlet on the siege 
of Marlborough) ; Cotton's Antiquities of Marlborough College) 
some manuscript letters of the Seymours in the British Museum 
Library ; papers in the College Natural History Society's Reports 
by Mr. J. W. Brooke, of Marlborough, and others. Some other 
works are acknowledged in footnotes. I am also very greatly 
indebted to Mr. J. Milburn, of Marlborough, for supplying me 
with valuable extracts from the Pipe Rolls and the town records, 
and for other useful and interesting information, and some 
corrections on points relating to the Castle, and more especially 
to the town of Marlborough ; to Professor Earle for helping me 
to a sound derivation of the name of the place ; to my brother, 
Mr. Basil Champneys, for a first-rate professional opinion given 
on the spot upon points relating to the site of the Castle, the 
Seymours' House, and various old buildings in and about the 
town ; and to the Bursar and Mr. A. S. Eve, of Marlborough 
College, for some valuable pieces of information supplied. 
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CHAPTER I 

IT is a long way back to the earliest inhabitants of the 
country round Marlborough, to our first predecessors in 
the district. Oldest of all are the primitive men who seem to 
belong rather to geology than to any other science, but the 
traces that they have left behind them are certainly small. A 
few flint tools and weapons of the very roughest type, marking 
their extremely low civilisation, are all that remain. 

After these — how long after no one can say — a far more 
advanced race of men took possession of our downs. They 
are sometimes called " Ivernians," sometimes " Iberians." The 
race seems to have occupied a large part of Western Europe: it is 
commonly identified with the Ligurians ; by uniting with those 
later immigrants the Celts it formed the mixed nation or tribe 
of the Celtiberi in Spain ; and it is now represented by the 
Basques. These Iberians were small, dark-haired men, with 
heads elongated from front to back. They had made some 
progress in civilisation, for they brought with them sheep and 
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goats, dogs and pigs, as domestic animals. They could spin 
and weave, and they grew corn. Though they could not work 
metal, their stone weapons and tools were often beautifully 
made, and they had some artistic sense — their pottery was 
badly baked, but they were not satisfied to leave it without 
ornaments roughly scratched upon it. These were the men 
who made the long barrows, of which there are specimens 
fairly well preserved at East Kennet, and on the ridge above 
the Pewsey Vale, beyond the road leading from Alton to 
Marlborough ; more or less mutilated remains at West Kennet, 
and just beyond the Training Stables. While these were still 
complete with their rough walling round the mound, the longer 
upright stones forming a sort of paling about it, the sepulchral 
chamber inside made of huge blocks of stone, and the stone 
passage leading to this beneath the mound, they must, have 
formed an impressive kind of tomb, and shew that at least 
many hands were available to pay this last honour to the dead 
chief. 

This race was in its turn succeeded by the Celts, dispossessed 
to some extent, but not exterminated. Now these Celts 
themselves came into Britain (or " Albion," as it was perhaps 
then called) in two migrations, an earlier and a later wave. 
There were, first of all, the " Goidels," now represented 
by the Scotch Highlanders (the "Gael," — it is the same 
word), and no doubt there was much of their blood in 
the "Ancient Britons," especially in the west of our island. 
After these came the " Brythons." No doubt each of these in 
turn was the predominant race of North Wiltshire, but there 
seem to be no means of discriminating the relics that the two 
branches of the Celts have left behind them. These Celts 
were acquainted with that mixture of copper and tin called 
bronze, and no doubt used it whenever they could get it. 
But it seems doubtful whether it was made in Britain itself 
at an early period ; at all events, bronze weapons were no 
doubt for a long time a somewhat rare and valuable possession, 
and did not displace implements of stone. Thus weapons of 
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bronze, such as lance-heads, are found in Ixirrows along with 
flint knives and arrow-heads, the " bronze age " overlapping the 
" stone age." 

Well then, without trying to distinguish between the " Goi- 
dels " and the " Brythons " of North Wiltshire, let us see what 
traces the Celts have left behind them. Of these the most 
conspicuous are the round barrows, such as those on the 
Seven Barrows Hill, and the two on or near the Common, 
one planted with firs, the other carrying the danger-signal of 
the Butts. There are, of course, very many others still left on 
the downs, especially around Avebury, and a few in Savernake 
Forest and elsewhere. These barrows disappear under the 
plough in the course of a few years, and how many have thus 
been lost none can say. The round barrow is not so elaborate 
or impressive as the long barrow ; but with its grave hollowed 
out in the chalk below to contain the crouched-up body or 
the rough urn inverted over the ashes, it has been quite suffi- 
cient at once to mark the last resting-place of the chief and to 
protect it — until the recent days of the ruthless archaeological 
explorer. 

But were Silbury Hill and the Marlborough Mound enor- 
mously enlarged specimens of the round barrow ? To this 
no certain answer can be given. It is doubtful whether a 
mound as huge as Silbury could have been so made as to 
leave the burial-place exactly or nearly in the middle of it, 
as was presumed by those who last explored it. As for the 
Marlborough Mound, it has doubtless never been interrogated 
at all. While there is no certainty in the matter, the careful 
examination of Silbury Hill without result tends, so far as it 
goes, to make it doubtful whether Silbury was a tomb, and 
the Marlborough Mound appears to go with it. If they were 
tombs after all, they are, like the Pyramids, among the very 
grandest sepulchres in the world ; if they were not, it seems 
impossible to conjecture what their object was. But the 
barrows are not the only relics that these men have left behind 
them. Of the camps in the neighbourhood of Marlborough 
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(such as Barbury and Liddington and Martinsell) some may 
have been first made by the race which preceded the Celts ; 
few are of later than Celtic origin, though many of them were 
strengthened in later times. The " British villages " — those 
groups of depressions or pits which are found near the "Haunted 
House," on the slope of Martinsell,* and elsewhere — were un- 
doubtedly for the most part dwellings, somewhat deeper then 
than they are now (for of course the sides have been gradually 
falling in), intended to be roofed with boughs, and fern, turf, 
or skins. Some of them were probably pits for storing grain, 
such as we hear of in Britain. There are also thickly scattered 
about the country banks and ditches, some of them now in- 
explicable, some doubtless small camps, and others enclosures 
for cattle, meant to be completed with wattled boughs or a 
fence placed on the top of the bank ; and there are also the 
" lynchets," or terraces on the sides of the hills, such as those 
near the foot of Oare Hill and along Granham Hill, made in 
all probability in order that the slope might be cultivated. 
But the greatest of these works older than all history is 
undoubtedly Avebury. It has now been to a great extent 
ruined. Its stones have been found convenient for houses 
and walls, inconvenient to the farmer. There are earlier plans 
of it remaining, made when it was comparatively perfect ; and 
we can imagine what it must have been when not only the 
circles within it were complete, but the great avenues connected 
with it, of which only fragments now remain. That it was a 
temple of some kind can hardly be doubted ; but what gods 
were worshipped there, how they were worshipped, and what 
its date is within a few centuries, are questions to which no 
answer can be given. It is curious to find that barrows, as well 
as simple interments of the undistinguished dead, centre round 
it like a churchyard round some great cathedral. 
. Thus we have in the Marlborough neighbourhood relics 
thickly scattered of earlier races. We can trace a progress 

* The road winding up to this is most admirably adapted to its purpose. 
It is still the best way of getting down Martinsell on horseback. 
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from the long-barrow men to the Celts (with whom we see 
bronze making its appearance), and some of the interments 
carry us down to the time after the Romans had conquered 
the country. But in general to assign any exact dates to these 
remains is an impossible task. We may, however, take a 
glance at the general picture of the country which they suggest, 
at a time when the downs were one of the more thickly peopled 
parts of Britain. 

Downs were from the earliest times attractive, first of all for 
this reason, that they did not require clearing. When what 
was to be Savernake Forest was a mere speck, undistinguished, 
like a drop of water in a pool, among the woods which 
stretched along the valley of the Kennet and into the Pewsey 
Vale — when, in fact, all the lower country and all the soil 
suitable for trees was one great forest, while the ground close 
to the rivers was covered by swampy thickets — the downs had 
a value peculiarly their own. They offered sites for camps of 
refuge, strong in their natural position, and from which an 
enemy could be seen at a distance. There were flints every- 
where, the raw material of tools and weapons, which only 
needed shaping. Pit-dwellings made in the chalk (while these 
were in use) would drain themselves, and so keep compara- 
tively dry and warm. There was less danger of the cattle 
being carried off by wolves and bears than in clearings made 
in the midst of forest-land. The soil was ready to be tilled 
without felling the trees — no easy task with stone axes. And 
besides this, with the vast extent of forest which then covered 
the greater part of the country, the rainfall would not only 
drain off much more slowly, but must itself have been much 
greater than it now is. This would be of advantage to such 
•light land; and also no doubt those watercourses which are 
now so often dry — the upper streams of the Kennet, the higher 
course of the Og, with the tributary of that river which now 
occasionally runs through the Rockley valley and by the 
Butts — must then have been permanent streams, so that those 
who lived near them did not have to depend wholly upon 
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dew-ponds. And though the forest-land was not very desirable 
to live in, it was (except for its wolves) a useful, and in fact 
an indispensable neighbour. Its wood was needed for firing, 
for the handles of weapons, for buildings or the roofs of them, 
for the fence which defended the camp or kept in the cattle ; 
and it supplied (besides smaller game) red deer, wild boars, and 
wild oxen. Thus the neighbourhood of Marlborough must 
have been an " exceptionally desirable residential locality," and 
the flint weapons found near St. Mary's Vicarage mark dwellings 
of some kind on part of the present site of the town. There 
were others near the " Haunted House " ; and near Rockley 
there was probably a much larger settlement. 

In what must be vaguely called the latest part of the pre- 
historic period Wiltshire was exposed to a third Celtic 
migration. Some Belgic tribes crossed the sea from Gaul, and 
settled in the south of Britain. They do not appear to have 
extended their dominions quite so far as Marlborough. The 
barrows of the southern part of the county show greater wealth 
and a higher civilisation, which may perhaps be accounted for 
best by the presence of the Belgae there, and the intercourse 
which they kept up with their kindred across the sea. The 
Wansdyke * was formerly supposed to mark their last frontier 
to the north. It has now been proved to have been made 
during or after the Roman occupation. But as to who made 
it, or what its object was, there is nothing but conjecture ; and 
these questions must be left undecided, unless we prefer to 
believe the local story told to Aubrey, that it was " made by the 
Divell upon a Wednesday." It was these Belgic tribes who, 
by giving help to their kindred in Gaul, induced Caesar to 
invade Britain, so as to teach them better behaviour. His 
expeditions left Wiltshire untouched, except in so far as the 
Dobunni (who seem to have been the tribe inhabiting North 
Wilts) may have sent help to Cassivelaunus as the subject-allies 

* The name is, of course, " Woden's dike"— Woden, among his other 
duties, presiding over boundaries ; but this does not prove either that it 
was made by the English, or that it was used as a frontier by them. 
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of the Catuvellauni. At all events, Caesar and the Romans 
must for a long time have been the subject of conversation 
and rumour in the Wiltshire villages. And from this time, 
through intercourse with the Roman province of Gaul, Roman 
civilisation spread widely, so that even the Dobunni, who do 
not seem to have been forward in the march, had for a time 
a coinage of their own. But so far as warfare was concerned 
Britain was left to itself for about a century. Then, in the 
reign of Claudius, a.d. 43, its conquest was taken seriously in 
hand, and Wiltshire was one of the first districts subdued. 

And now follows a period of four hundred years about which 
our information is very scanty, and what there is does not touch 
Wiltshire particularly. The neighbourhood was doubtless for 
the most part happy in its absence of history, and reached such 
a stage of material civilisation as, after the invasion of the 
English, it did not again for many centuries attain. There are 
signs of the occupation of the older camps by the Romans, 
such as the swords and horseshoes found at Chisbury ; a 
Roman dustheap has been found near Silbury, and other 
remains of villas, usually tesselated pavements, at Fyfield, near 
Great Bedwyn, and near Tottenham House ; and numerous 
coins and other relics about Kennet (where there was a con- 
siderable Roman settlement), and in many other localities. 
When we consider that it is for the most part only by chance 
that these relics come to light, it is probable that such as 
have been already discovered form but a very small part of 
those still in existence underground. But, whatever isolated 
traces of the conquering race may be discovered elsewhere, 
by far the most important Roman centre in the neighbour- 
hood was Cunetio, " the town on the Kennet." It was a 
straggling settlement on the two sides of the river — at Folly 
Farm on the hill by the Forest, on the land sloping down 
to the river near Werg Mill, and by Mildenhall Church. To 
connect these there must, of course, have been either a ford 
or a bridge across the Kennet. On each side of the river 
there is a camp. Inside the earthworks belonging to the upper 
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town the spot can still be seen where a well was discovered a 
few years ago ; but ploughing will soon make the spot unrecog- 
nisable. Tesselated pavements were also found there, and a 
brick arch, under which an urn containing burnt bones was 
deposited. Tn the lower town there are many foundations 
still remaining under the surface, and, besides rarer relics, 
especially fibula (brooches or safety-pins), Roman coins seem 
to be almost as common as blackberries. They can hardly 
have all been dropped by accident even in four hundred years. 
Ancient English coins are not nearly so commonly found any- 
where. The fact suggests a violent end put to Cunetio by a 
people who did not attach a supreme value to copper coins. 
But, while it lasted, Cunetio was a place of some importance. 
It stood on the Roman road from Bath to Silchester and 
London, a part of which is distinctly visible on the Seven 
Barrows Hill, and more of it beyond Silbury. A branch road 
(most plainly visible on Poulton Downs) joins it to the road 
running from Silchester to Cirencester. And from the upper 
town a road started southwards to Winchester, parts of which 
are still visible in the Forest. Thus Cunetio must have been 
a place of some traffic (like Marlborough, which succeeded it), 
and the centre of a considerable population. There was a 
Roman settlement of some kind at "Cold Harbour," at the 
upper end of the town of Marlborough. 

In the fifth century after Christ dangers gathered thick 
round the half-Romanised Britons. The Romans left them to 
their own devices ; but they seem to have retained the offices 
and forms of the Roman Government for a considerable time. 
Wiltshiremen doubtless took part in the unsuccessful attempt 
to drive out the Jutes from Kent ; but it was not long before 
danger threatened them nearer home, when Saxons landed 
on the southern coast, and by about 520 had conquered 
Hampshire, the nucleus of the kingdom of the West Saxons. 
Their further progress was checked by their defeat at Mount 
Badon (wherever that may be), and by the strong fortress 
of Old Sarum, held by Ambrosius, whose name is probably 
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perpetuated in Amesbury * ( Ambresburh), " the burh y or forti- 
fied palace of Ambrosius." For a time the Saxons were quiet. 
But about the middle of the sixth century they advanced again. 
Old Sarum was taken in 552, and a great battle at Barbury 
Camp in 556 t completed the conquest of Wiltshire. Cunetio 
was in all probability destroyed between these two dates. 

It is a very interesting and important question to what extent 
the Britons of this part were actually exterminated or driven 
away by the English — that is to say, how far Wiltshiremen are 
pure-blooded Teutons, or are allied to the Britons, and through 
them in some measure to the still earlier inhabitants of the 
country. This point is much disputed, and certainly cannot 
be discussed here. But it is certain that some Britons were 
left alive as slaves or serfs, that many Englishmen must have 
married British wives, and that in some isolated districts 
Britons were allowed to remain, somewhat in the position of 
the Gibeonites in Canaan. In these ways there must be a 
good deal of Celtic blood in the Englishmen of Wiltshire. 
But, speaking broadly, Britain became England ; such of the 
older inhabitants as were left adopted the English language ; 
and the work of civilisation had to be begun afresh — this time 
on Teutonic lines. 

Thenceforth, down to the Norman Conquest, there is little 
notice in history of the district just round Marlborough ; and 
though the Saxons doubtless strengthened many of the earlier 
camps, such as Barbury, relics of this period are rare in our 
neighbourhood. Wiltshire was converted to Christianity with 
the rest of Wessex by Birinus. The seat of its bishopric was 
for some time fixed at Ramsbury, where the interesting " runic " 
sculptures — stone coffins, and part of a cross, probably of the 
tenth century — were found under an aisle of the later church. 
In the wars with the Danes Wiltshire took a prominent part. It 

* Unless it was so named from some earlier Ambrosius, probably of the 
same family. 

f " Her Cynric and Ceawlin fuhton wij> Brettas aet Beran byrg." 
Chronicle A: Earle's Anglo-Saxon Chronicles. 
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was to defend it that ^Ethelred and Alfred, in 871, fought and 
won the battle of Ashdown against the Danes advancing from 
the east. When, a few years later, " the host stole in to Chip- 
penham " and surprised Alfred, Wiltshire, like all the rest of 
England, was for a few months under the power of the Danes. 
But the men of Wiltshire were among those who, when Alfred 
came out from his retirement at Athelney (after burning the 
cakes), first " came to meet him, and were happy to see him." 
And it was at Edington, in the west of the county, that he 
beat the Danes and regained his kingdom of Wessex, which 
was destined to spread out once more under his successors into 
the kingdom of England. 

In 1006 the neighbourhood was once more swept by a 
Danish raid from the south. The inhabitants of the district 
were summoned to meet in arms at Kennet (" Cynete " *) ; but 
they were beaten, as usually happened in the days of ./Ethelred 
the Unready. 

* This form of the word explains the name Cunetio. 



CHAPTER II. 

AT some time in the Saxon period Marlborough was 
founded, since we find it in existence at the Norman 
Conquest. It is of course a mere accident that it is not far 
from the ruins of Cunetio. The general advantages of the 
site are enough to account for its foundation as a village. 
And this seems to be the place to say something about the 
name of our town. The early forms in which it most frequently 
appears are Merleberg^Marleberg, Mearlesberg, Mearleas beorg, 
and Maerlebeorg. As to the second part of the name, its 
meaning is tolerably clear : beorh or beorg (later berk and berg) 
means (i) a hill, (2) a barrow. It is no doubt closely allied 
to burh (later borough), but it is not the same word, any more 
than foedus is the same word as fides. Now Marlborough 
stands on a slope of the Kennet valley ; not conspicuously on 
a hill from which its name might be derived. It is most 
probable, therefore, that the beorg or berg is the Mound standing 
at one end of the town, though the word was afterwards 
adapted to the commoner termination borough. With the 
first part of the name the difficulty is greater. The derivation 
from marl may be at once rejected. This is a French word, 
and so could not possibly form part of the name of a town 
founded before the Norman Conquest. As to the guess which 
connects it with Merlin,* we may say with Camden that it 
is " ridiculous." The fact seems to be that the first part of 

* The forms pointing to this are very late {e.g., Marlinsborow, 1623, 
Marlingborougb, 1644), and prove nothing except that in later times this 
derivation was believed. 
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the name is not one word, but two, mar-leah,* to which some 
of its early forms distinctly point. Leah or lea means, not 
exactly a meadow, but a cattle-run — that is to say, a piece 
of waste land, more or less wooded, used for pasturing cattle, 
such as we may well believe to have existed between the 
downs and the Kennet or the forest-land at the time when 
the settlement was founded. Mar means a boundary, and 
occurs in such words as nuzr-brbc, mar-die (boundary-brook, 
boundary-dike), to be found in Old English deeds and con- 
veyances ; so that Mcer-leah (" the cattle-run on the boundary ") 
is a very natural compound. But what was the boundary a 
boundary of? Was it at any time a frontier of the English 
invaders ? The history of the conquest of Wiltshire is against 
this.t Was it a boundary between two distinct tribes, or 
merely between two settlements or communities, or between 
two estates ? And was this boundary fixed by the natural fact 
that here the downs end and the forest-land begins ? It seems 
impossible to recover evidence on these points. But at all 
events the derivation given above appears to be certain, and 
in some cases, as Aristotle says, we must be content with a 
fact, even if we cannot find out all its causes. 

Beyond the fact that such a place existed at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and that it possessed at least one church, 
we know nothing of the town at this time. But there is a 
certain " Alured de Merlebergh," who held many manors in 
Wiltshire and elsewhere, about whom one would gladly have 
some further information. Unfortunately the records relating 
to Marlborough in Domesday Book are not full enough to 
satisfy one's curiosity. It is just at this time that the Castle 
is first mentioned. In 1070, in a Council held at Winchester, 
where Stigand was deposed, ^thelric, Bishop of Sussex, was 
also deprived of his see, and soon after was imprisoned at 
" Mearleasbeorg." Coins have also been found with inscrip- 

t 

* For this suggestion, and much of what follows, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Earle. 
t See pages 8, 9. 
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tions shewing that they were made here, so that there was a 
mint in the Castle. It is not improbable that there was an 
earlier fortress on the Mound ; in any case the advantages of 
the site for this purpose are clear. It was on the main line 
of communication with the west, and especially with Bristol, 
the second port in the kingdom. There were plenty of men 
living near who could be impressed to build the Castle. All 
Norman fortresses were built on a raised " motte " or mound, 
natural or artificial, partly in order to make it more difficult for 
the besiegers to batter or pick out the stones in a siege. And 
here was a mound ready made, large enough to serve as the 
foundation of a keep or donjon-tower of very considerable 
size. Of course the Castle built in Norman times was such a 
square keep (like that of Rochester Castle, or the White Tower 
in the Tower of London), to which later builders added an 
outer court or courts, also fortified. To complete the ad- 
vantages, the royal Forest of Savernake, far larger then than 
it is now, was close by. 

In 1 106 Henry I. dates a letter to Anselm from the Castle, 
and in 1 1 10 (as the Peterborough Chronicle tells us) he held his 
court at " Maerle beorg." In Stephen's reign the Castle was 
strengthened, and held nominally for the Empress Matilda and 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, her half-brother, but in fact at least 
as much for his own benefit, by John Fitz-Gilbert. Stephen 
once laid siege to it, but was called off by more pressing need 
elsewhere. This John Fitz-Gilbert or John Marshall (ancestor 
of the Marshalls or Mareschals, Earls of Pembroke) distin- 
guished himself by treacherously seizing Robert Fitz-Hubert, 
master of the Castle of Devizes, and a man of the most atrocious 
wickedness, and handing him over to his own patron, the Earl 
of Gloucester, to be executed. He is himself described as a 
man of great cunning, and as the " root of all wickedness." 
What is mentioned as the crown of his offences, that he robbed 
the clergy and levied contributions from them in spite of ex- 
communication, was a greater crime in the eyes of his ecclesi- 
astical contemporaries than it has been held in later times ; but, 
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though hereditary Marshal of England, he was very likely as 
bad as the other robber-lords of that bad time, when feudal 
disintegration was carried to its furthest pitch, when the castles 
were " filled with devils and evil men," and men " said openly 
that Christ and His saints slept." The peace and the acces- 
sion of Henry II. which soon followed it must have been an 
untold relief to Marlborough. 

Henry II. was at the Castle at the Christmas of 1164 ; it is 
from Marlborough that he dates a letter directing that the 
income of Becket's clerical adherents should be withheld from 
them. It was at Marlborough that Henry gave to Philip de 
Breuse the kingdom of Limerick to hold of him. The Castle, 
with all that belonged to it (including the town), was granted 
to John, and confirmed to him by Richard " with the forests." 
When John attempted to hold his castles against Richard on 
his return from captivity, it was taken by Hubert Walter, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Justiciar of England. John 
made much use of the Castle. He was married at Marlborough 
(no doubt in the Castle Chapel), and was often there. We find 
him using it as a treasury for plate and jewels as well as arms, 
and laying in provisions and wine. " Peter of the Ballistae " — 
that is to say, a man whose duty it was to superintend the con- 
struction and repair of those wonderful engines,* some of them 
like huge cross-bows with additional springs of twisted rope, 
which then held the place of cannon — was assigned a house or 
lodging in the Castle with an allowance of sixpence a day ; — very 
sufficient wages considering the valuer of money at the time. 
And in 1215, the year of Magna Charta, further engines of the 
kind, with a supply of stones, were sent there. In the war with 
the Barons which followed, the Castle was for a time held for 
John by Hugh de Neville, then surrendered to Louis, and 
restored to Henry III. soon after the beginning of his reign. 

The new King was even fonder of Marlborough than his 
father had been. He was a great builder; and it is chiefly 
from his orders for additions to the Castle that we get some- 
* The meaning of the word also includes ordinary cross-bows. 
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thing like a picture of it at this time, the time of its glory. 
Forty thousand shingles were to be sent from the Forest of 
Chippenham for the work, besides hundreds of oaks taken from 
Savernake Forest. We find, as new buildings, the King's apart- 
ments in two stories, connected by an alley of two stories with 
the Queen's apartments ; a kitchen connected by a passage 
with the hall ; a wardrobe for the Queen ; an almonry for the 
King ; a bell-turret at the west end of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
for which two bells were ordered in London ; new stables where 
the old ones stood ; new lists (for tilting) ; and, among minor 
improvements, new windows in the King's chamber and other 
places, a " Rood with Mary and John," and the images of the 
Virgin and Child added to the ornaments of the Queen's 
Chapel, while the painting of the east end of the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas was to be renewed, and a figure of the patron-saint to 
be placed there. Meanwhile the defences of the Castle were 
not neglected. The walls, tower (or keep), bridges, and fosses 
were to be repaired, and a new " barbican " (or outer defence 
for the gate) was to be built. Finally, the fish-pond (which 
contained bream, among other fish) was to be put in order, and 
four workmen, all foreigners, carried on the work of " Peter of 
the Ballistae." As the works at Marlborough were only a small 
part of Henry's building operations, one is not surprised to find 
him borrowing jCioo from the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Thus Marlborough has been both Windsor and Eton suc- 
cessively. At this time it was a great royal residence. It was 
notorious for a specially corrupt form of Anglo-French (the 
court dialect), said to be due to the waters of a spring there.* 
The Castle had far outgrown the old keep on the Mound. 
This still stood at one end of it ; but there were besides this 
a hall, the Chapel of St. Nicholas, a smaller chapel or oratory 
for the Queen, stables, kitchen, and quarters for the King 

* " Apud Merleburgam . . . fons est, quern si quis, ut aiunt, gustaverit, 
Gallice barbarizat, unde cum vitiose quis ilia lingua loquitur, dicimus eum 
loqui Gallicum Merleburgae." — Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium Distinc- 
tiones Quinque. 
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and Queen, the garrison, attendants, and others, the whole 
enclosed by walls and ditches. What is left of this great 
fortress and palace ? 

There are very distinct traces of a moat between the Hall and 
A House on the one side and the Mound on the other. The 
insecurity of the foundation which its mud gave has caused a 
split in the kitchen buildings, which had recently to be under- 
pinned. It then ran along the edge of the Mound by the 
Laboratories, where its mud and sedges and fresh-water mussel 
shells were lately met with in digging the foundations for the 
new Physical Laboratory. The Bathing-place is a part of it 
enlarged, but retaining the original curve. This must have 
formed a line of defence towards the marsh. But the part of 
the moat on the side of the Mound opposite to this was not 
necessarily the outermost line of defence in that quarter, and 
in general the boundaries of the Castle, except on the southern 
side, are uncertain. It probably included a part at least of 
the site of the College. The higher ground there would hardly 
have been left unoccupied, to command a castle situated ex- 
clusively in the wilderness. Besides, the " dry ditch," which is 
mentioned as belonging to the Castle, must, one would think, 
have been somewhere on the higher level. And the sudden 
drop of the ground at the south (or south-east) side of the Old 
House, and again where the Head Master's garden adjoins the 
bowling-green, implies the use of a quantity of material, probably 
the debris of the Castle. The Seymours' House is called " the 
Castle " continuously, and the name passed on to the Inn. 
There is no evidence of any change of site, and such a change 
is unusual. Even if the watercourse, which ran along below 
the Terrace and was formed into a fish-pond, represents an 
earlier moat, that does not necessarily tell against this view. 
There is no reason why there should not have been more than 
one line of defence, as was the case in so many castles. But 
Marlborough Castle has so utterly vanished that it is very 
difficult to establish much with any certainty. 

Until the last few months no fragments which could be 
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certainly identified as belonging to it were known to exist. But 
in digging the foundations for the new class-rooms,* where the 
Fives courts had stood, two stones were found, part of a string- 
course and part of a window-jamb, which from the character of 
their mouldings belong to the fourteenth or more probably to 
the fifteenth century, and some saddle-bars from a window 
of similar date. But these are not necessarily very near their 
old position. The end of the town towards the Castle is still 
called the " Bailey Ward." The Castle Bridge, several times 
referred to in the later records of the town, is now repre- 
sented by "Duck's Bridge," but the road then crossed the 
river higher up, where a deep gully marks its track. The 
Castle Mill was where the cottage near the town bathing-place 
now stands. The "berton," "barton," or home-farm of the 
Castle, which Henry III. caused to be supplied with sheep, 
oxen for ploughing, and corn for sowing, as well as hurdles, has 
left its name in Barton Farm and Barton Copse. 

In 1267, on the conclusion of the Barons' War, a Parliament 
was held here at which the " Statutes of Marlborough " were 
passed, redressing many of the grievances which had caused 
the disturbances of Henry's reign. We need not follow in 
detail the records of Marlborough Castle from the death of 
Henry III. The manor was on several occasions granted to 
the Queen of England. When the Templars were suppressed, 
Walter de Rockley, apparently head of the Templars' House 
at that place (still marked by the names Temple Farm and 
Temple Bottom), was for a time imprisoned in the Castle. 
Edward III. spent some time there in 1358. In his reign it 
was still a fortress of some importance, for, on the French 
capturing Winchelsea in 1360, he gave orders that it should 
be at once strengthened and provisioned, though the danger 
seems remote enough. But in the fifteenth century it appears 
to have fallen into decay, and though part of the castle-buildings 

* A double ditch was also discovered running parallel with the Bath 
Road, too small to have formed part of the fortifications. It may have 
marked a boundary. 
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was kept in some sort of repair as a residence, as a fortress 
it vanishes from history. We may now complete its record 
by giving such notices as there are of its progressive decay 
as a fortification. 

Leland (about 1540) says : — 

" The chiefe paroch church of the toune standythe at the 
very weste end of it, beynge dedicate onto Seint Peter. By 
it there is a mine of a great castelle, harde at the west end 
of the toun, whereof the doungeon towre partly yet stondith." 

Camden (as translated and enlarged by Holland in 16 10), 
after stating that the " Statute of Marleborow " was made in 
the Castle, gives the following account of its condition : — 

" But now being daunted by time there remaineth an heape 
of rammell and rubbish witnessing the ruines thereof, and some 
few reliques of the walles remaine within the compasse of a 
dry ditch." 

Britton {Beauties of Wiltshire) in 1801 says : — 

" A few remains of the fortifications are yet visible on the 
outside of the garden wall." 

But Beauties of England and Wales (18 14) says: "At 
present even these (remains of walls) are entirely gone." 

No doubt the Castle, as a German-English guide-book says 
of a ruin at Treves, " served completely as stone-pit." Some 
of it certainly lies in the foundations of C House, and of 
the later college-buildings, some no doubt in the stone 
walls and houses in and about the town. All that is now left 
of it above ground are the two stones already mentioned, 
though it is exceedingly possible that its foundations still 
remain below the surface. 

Meanwhile the town had been growing on the King's land 
under the shadow of the Castle. A castle would in ordinary- 
times give that protection which was especially necessary to an 
unwalled town like Marlborough — even in the confusion and 
oppression of Stephen's reign the townsmen would at least 
be no worse off there than elsewhere. If John Fitz-Gilbert 
plundered them himself, he would allow no one else to do so. 
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And besides, the neighbourhood of a great castle, especially 
when the King stayed there, would necessarily give employment 
and bring trade into the town. Even with its "barton" the 
Castle could not be altogether self-sufficient Besides this, in 
1204 Marlborough gained from John its first charter. What 
consideration was given for this we do not know. The charter 
itself seems to imply that it was granted out of John's goodness 
of heart. But at least the rights granted were worth paying for. 
It was on the model of the charters of Oxford and Winchester. 
The inhabitants were exempted from a number of vexatious 
dues and duties. They gained the right of trying their own 
cases, civil and criminal (except " Pleas of the Crown "), with- 
out interference from the Sheriff. Besides this, they received 
certain valuable commercial privileges, — the right of having a 
merchant guild to include their traders and control their trade ; 
freedom from local exactions in any part of the kingdom ; the 
right to hold a fair for eight days at the Feast of the Assump- 
tion (Old Style, August 22nd), with the King's protection to 
those attending it, and a market twice a week, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. The market at Ramsbury had to be given up 
by the Bishop of Salisbury in 1240 because it interfered with 
the market of the King's borough of Marlborough. The clause 
exempting the townsmen from local exactions led more than 
once to difficulties with Southampton, which had bought from 
King John the right of receiving certain customs. Marlborough 
also traded with Bristol, with which town it had a sort of 
commercial treaty. The market tended, of course, to bring the 
surrounding population to make their purchases in Marlborough, 
as it still does to some extent, if one may judge from the 
curious old-world diligences which fill the High Street on 
Saturdays. Further, Henry III. granted to the town the right 
to hold two other fairs, each lasting four days — one at the 
Feast of St. Martin, formerly held on the Green, now on the 
Common ; the other at the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, which 
is now disused. The fact that there was a considerable number 
of Jews in the town in the early part of Edward I.'s reign 
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(before their expulsion from England) says much for its trade, 
and the presence of a guild of weavers is marked somewhat 
later on. It was during the reigns of John and Henry III. 
that the town acquired that common-land which it still holds. 
The Common, " Thorns," or town pasture-land, was let to 
them by Hugh de Neville, John's Constable of the Castle, 
instead of the former pasture-land of the township. On this 
every householder had the right of grazing two cows or oxen 
(but no sheep), which were to be looked after for a small 
charge by the town herdsman, whose office thus possesses a 
hoary antiquity more venerable than that of mayor. Blowhorn 
Street derives its name from the herdsman blowing his horn 
there in the morning for the beasts to be brought to meet 
him. The " Portfield," below the Common, now restored to 
something like its ancient use by being let out in allotments, 
was the common plough-land of the borough. It was formerly 
divided by strips of grass to mark off the parts which were to 
be cultivated each year and those which were to be left fallow 
to recruit. Plots in each of these were held by the townsmen 
for a certain time, or for their lives. After the harvest the 
cattle were turned into the field to pick up what they could, 
especially on the " lyncherds " or strips of grass which divided 
it up. The protection and regulation of this common-land 
gave a good deal of employment to the governing body, who 
also had the difficult task of regulating the price at which 
bread, beer, and other provisions, and candles were to be sold. 
(In 1524 twelve gallons of the best ale were sold for sixteen 
pence, and eggs at twelve a penny.) They also attacked with 
great persistency those innkeepers and others who insisted 
upon brewing their own beer instead of taking it from the 
regular brewers. The town returned two members almost 
continuously from the " model Parliament " of 1 295. 

Marlborough was before the Reformation tolerably well pro- 
vided with ecclesiastical foundations of various kinds. There 
were, of course, the Parish Churches of St. Mary and St. Peter 
(properly speaking, St. Peter and St. Paul), and there was also 
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a Chapel, or rather Church of St. Martin, in that part of the 
town called St. Martin's, which was still standing about 1540. 
In digging the foundations for " Lansdowne Terrace " opposite 
St. Mary's Vicarage many bones were found marking its 
churchyard, and an old yew tree there is probably one of 
the churchyard yews. 

On the south side of the High Street there was a House of 
Carmelites or White Friars, founded in 13 16 by two merchants. 
Mr. Mansell's house (the " Priory ") now occupies its site, 
preserving the old door and some part of the walls. There 
is also a fragment of old wall down by the river next to Figgins' 
Lane, at the boundary of the Friars' property, which is probably 
part of a building connected with their house. There was a 
Priory of the Gilbertine Order on the farther side of the river, 
on the site of the old square house upon the left as one comes 
from the Great Western Railway station. It was of royal founda- 
tion, and under royal patronage, dedicated to St. Margaret ; the 
part of the town near it still bears that name. The ground to 
the north of the house looks like the site of ancient buildings, 
and there mediaeval encaustic tiles and other relics of the 
monastery are still dug up. The present house was first built 
in the sixteenth century ; partly rebuilt and refitted in 1680, 
a date which appears on the building. It was in this house 
that the great Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, died on his 
return from Bath in 161 2. 

There is another curious piece of half-ecclesiastical antiquity 
on the north side of the High Street, now Mr. Pope's house. 
The documentary evidence about it is fragmentary* but it is 
mentioned as a " chauntry " dedicated to St. Katherine, and 
as having a " fraternity " connected with it ; in some of the 
bequests made to found religious services to be celebrated 
there for the benefit of the testator the mayor is named as 
a kind of trustee for the due observance of the will. From 
these notices it appears to have belonged to some guild, or 
mediaeval benefit-society, with objects partly religious and 
partly secular. It was no doubt confiscated with the other 
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chantries under the Act of 1545, and in all probability passed 
into the hands of the Protector Somerset. In the building 
there can still be made out two large rooms, one on each floor 
(both now subdivided), the lower shewing an ancient ceiling 
somewhat mutilated, the upper a fine stone fireplace ; and a 
chapel on the upper story. Below is a stone doorway which 
must have led into offices under the chapel. The large rooms 




are suited to be meeting-places for the brothers composing the 
guild. The whole appears to belong to the fifteenth century. 
The interest of the building has been considerably diminished 
by the removal of the tracery from two of the windows — a 
most deplorable act of vandalism which was perpetrated a few 
years ago. There was also a Hospital, answering to Almshouses 
at the present day (like the still existing Hospital of St. Cross, 
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near Winchester), where the Grammar School now stands. It 
was at least as old as John's reign. Another hospital, dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, had in the reign of Richard II. 
been annexed to St. Margaret's. 

St John's Hospital was, like the monasteries, swept away at 
the Reformation. The Hospital itself and its revenues (such 
as the rent of " St. John's Close," near the Workhouse), with 
certain other lands formerly devoted to the maintenance of a 
special service in the two churches, were, for a consideration, 
granted to the town by Edward VI. for the foundation of 
a Grammar School. Since this Hospital was already in the 
patronage of the mayor and burgesses (who are said to have 
sold their plate to redeem it), and since the yearly rental of the 
Hospital at its dissolution was only ^7 os. 4^., for which (with 
the House, and lands above mentioned) the town had to pay 
;£6o, and since the confiscation of the Hospitals had been 
obviously a theft from the poor, there is in this case no call for 
any excess of gratitude to the "pious founder." This trans- 
action illustrates the mean and criminal side of the Reformation. 
Its heroic aspect was shewn when two agricultural labourers of 
Marlborough became confessors, though not martyrs, for the 
Under-Sheriff tore or burnt the writ for burning them, — an act 
of courage which would have cost him dear if the Chancellor 
of Salisbury and Queen Mary had not died almost immediately 
afterwards. 

Among the good intentions of the Reformation (with which 
a certain place is paved) was the Act passed to make twenty- 
one suffragan bishoprics, of which one was to be at Marlborough. 
As this was the only bishopric to be founded in Wiltshire, it is 
at least probable that Marlborough was then the largest town 
in the county next to Salisbury. Henry VIII. made one ap- 
pointment to the see — of a dispossessed abbot, thus saving his 
pension. He soon after presented him to a living — thus saving 
his income as bishop. After remaining in abeyance for three 
hundred and fifty years this provision of the Act was once 
more brought into operation in 1888. In order to avoid the 
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difficulty and delay of passing a fresh Act through Parlia- 
ment, the old Act was taken as it stood. But the population 
of Wiltshire does not now require a second bishopric, and so 
the " Bishop of Marlborough " works in London instead. 

The Seymours were by the charter of Edward VI. entrusted 
with the appointment to the Mastership of the Grammar School. 
It is about this period that their immediate connection with 
Marlborough begins, and we may now glance at the way in 
which this came about. Ever since the time of Henry II. the 
Esturmys or Sturmys had been hereditary rangers, seneschals, 
or head-foresters of the King's Forest of Savernake. Their 
hunting-horn of office, made of ivory and silver, is still pre- 
served. They were not owners of the Forest, but something 
like hereditary grand gamekeepers to the King. For this 
service they held certain lands, and also had perquisites in the 
Forest itself, — rights of pasturage for their cattle, and of taking 
toll on goods passing through the Forest; the honey, nuts, 
and fallen wood; and free chase for hares, foxes, wild cats, 
badgers, and " all such-like vermin." The outlying parts of 
the Forest, such as Bedwyn Brails,* were held by under- 
foresters, also hereditary, but to some extent under the super- 
vision of the head-forester. Now early in the fifteenth century 
this office, with the lands belonging to it, and the mansion of 
Wolfhall near Grafton, passed by marriage of the heiress to 
the Seymours (or St. Maurs), a family said to have come from 
the borders of Wales. The grandson of this lady was the Sir 
John Seymour who is buried at Great Bedwyn, the father of 
Jane Seymour (who married Henry VIII. and was the mother 
of Edward VI.) and of Edward Seymour, who was made Earl 
of Hertford, and who made himself Duke of Somerset and 

* Brolium, breuil, or breil means wood or copse, properly speaking an 
enclosed wood. There is a hamlet called Broil close to the Brails. It was 
here that the Protector Somerset began to build a great country-house. A 
conduit was made for supplying it with water, and of this there are still 
some remains. The ground was also prepared and stone chosen, but the 
further progress of the work was stopped by Somerset's fall from power. 
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Lord Protector of England. Among other property which he 
held was the Castle of Marlborough, with the manor of Barton, 
Albourn Chase, and the Forest of Savernake. Thus the Castle 
finally passed out of the hands of the Crown ; for, though 
Somerset's estates and titles were lost on his execution, that 
part of his property with which we are concerned, with the 
lower title of Earl of Hertford, was restored to his son by 
Elizabeth. This son fell into great disgrace with the Queen 
by marrying without her permission Lady Catherine Grey, who 
was sister to Lady Jane Grey, and descended from Henry VII.* 
By the will of Henry VIII. (who by Act of Parliament was 
authorised to settle between the remoter claimants to the 
succession) Lady Catherine Grey or her child would be heir 
to the throne on the death of Elizabeth. Both she and her 
husband were imprisoned for some time, first together, and 
afterwards separately. The treatment she received seems to 
have been the cause of her death ; after which her husband 
was released, and lived quietly in Wiltshire, sometimes at 
Amesbury, sometimes at Tottenham, though the family must 
have had then, and certainly had later, a house at Marlborough 
— that is to say, a part of the Castle repaired or rebuilt. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the eighteenth year of her reign, granted 
a fresh charter to the town. It did not very materially alter 
its government, — the governing body must have exercised in 
general much the same powers before, — but, while confirming 
the former rights of the mayor and burgesses, it formally 
constituted them a Corporation, with power to buy land up to 
a certain yearly value, definitely made its mayor for the time 
being and two other burgesses magistrates to try causes arising 
within the borough, and gave the mayor and Common Council 
the right of drawing up bye-laws for the government of the 
town, which they at once proceeded to do, " with the consent 
and agreement of the burgesses." These bye-laws may be 
found in Waylen's History of Marlborough. In 1630 the 

* The grandson of this Earl of Hertford got into similar difficulties by 
marrying Arabella Stuart. 
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building of a new market-house and town-hall was taken in 
hand, to include a " council-house, jury-house, and prison " ; 
and to this building the wool-market was to be transferred. 
Shortly before this the town had changed its old arms, a 
castle, for the much less interesting ones which it now has. 

It is quite plain that Marlborough had been increasing in 
size and prosperity. Henry IV. had granted (or confirmed) 
certain privileges to it " for the increase of the inhabitants of 
the same." But towards the end of the sixteenth and early in 
the seventeenth century the governing body seems rather to 
have been anxious to restrain any further increase. Thus the 
rule was made that all new houses should be of a certain size, 
and must be roofed with tile or slate, " for avoiding the danger 
of fire, and because the place is much impoverished by the 
daily erecting of poor houses." In the same way it was ordered 
that without special leave no one should have lodgers or under- 
tenants, and that no house should be built in any lane where no 
houses had stood before. This rule, no doubt, partly accounts 
for the suddenness with which the old part of the town ends in 
almost all directions. It was also apparently being made more 
difficult to become a burgess of the town. About this time we 
get certain definite facts as to its size and growth. In 1587 
and in 1601 there were respectively 274 and 345 men able to 
bear arms between the ages of seventeen and sixty. In the 
payments for Ship-money Marlborough paid less than one-third 
of what Salisbury (exclusive of the Close) contributed, but more 
than any other town in the county.* Devizes was, however, 
pressing it hard, and passed it during the Civil War. In the fire 
of 1653 the damage done was estimated at ,£70,000 to £80,000, 
and the number of houses destroyed at 224; but unfortunately 
we do not know how many were left. It is interesting to inquire 
what were the causes of this prosperity and growth. First of 
all, the neighbourhood of the Castle and its own early privileges 

* This is just about the same proportion as in 1436, when towards a 
loan for equipping an army to be sent to France Marlborough gave £ 2 °t 
Salisbury 100 marks. 
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had already made Marlborough a town of respectable size. Now 
a country town was in those days, chiefly owing to difficulties of 
communication, of much more importance than it is now. It 
was practically the centre of trade and society to the district 
around it. But, besides this, the manufacture of wool in the 
west of England was already considerable in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This was, of course, carried on in separate 
houses, not in factories ; but the general result was the same. 
In the seventeenth century and earlier the district round Marl- 
borough had some woollen manufacture of its own ; but, apart 
from this, the cloth from such places as Chippenham, Trow- 
bridge, and Devizes had to go by Marlborough to London, 
and this brought a certain amount of money into the town. It 
was also in the seventeenth century famous for a particular kind 
of cheese, very popular in London. 

Marlborough had a certain individuality of its own. Like so 
many other commercial towns in various parts of the country, 
it was strongly disposed to stand up for popular rights against 
the King. Thus on James I. coming to the town it paid certain 
dues to his attendants only under protest. Its loyalty cannot 
have been increased by the charges for billeting soldiers in the 
next reign, which appear in the town accounts. Sir Francis 
Seymour (brother of Lord Hertford), who was one of its 
Members, was a moderate reformer, though, when a definite 
choice had to be made, he joined the King, and was made 
Baron Trowbridge. 

In 1642 the town contributed ;£6oo for the relief of Ireland, 
that is to say, of the loyalists, and to put down the rebellion ; 
and was specially thanked for its " forwardness " by Parliament. 
At the very beginning of the war a hundred men from the 
town volunteered for the Parliament Army. And Clarendon 
describes it as " a town the most notoriously disaffected of all 
that county." With this character, and lying as it did on the 
main line of communication with the west, only about thirty 
miles from the King's headquarters at Oxford, it could not long 
escape an attack from his forces. Having been already once 
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threatened, the inhabitants in November, 1642, asked for 
military help to put the town in a state of defence, and two 
Scotch officers were sent them for that purpose. These barri- 
caded the entrances, and erected some fortifications on the 
north side of the town. The preparations were made only just 
in time. In the beginning of December the town was 
attacked, first on the south, but the royalist force was driven 
off by a sally. No further serious attack was made on that 
side; and, as there were no fortifications there, it is rather 
difficult to see why this was so. The river was, of course, 
some defence to the town ; and, having been once repulsed 
there, the royalists may have preferred to try another point. At 
all events, it was on the north that their great attack was made. 
The town was cannonaded from the Common side for three 
hours, while parties of foot-soldiers and dismounted dragoons 
attacked the works themselves. But the town lay too far down 
the slope of the hill to be much damaged by the artillery fire, 
and the attacking-parties were driven off with considerable loss. 
" At length," says a contemporary pamphlet, " our enemies, 
seeing they prevailed not, shot Granadoes at an old thatched 
Barne that stood on the outside of the Towne next them and 
fired it : so that a few of our Musquets that were set thereabout 
to maintaine that part of the Towne (seeing the fire) quitted the 
place and went away. By and by the enemy fired another place 
with a Granadoe also, as is supposed, and this was a dwelling 
house behind our men where our chiefest strength was placed. 
So that the enemy seeing the fire, gave a great shout in token of 
their joy : and presently came on some of them very desperately : 
and brake in at that place which was first forsaken by our 
Souldiers, which place leads into the middest of the Towne 
through one of our great Innes." (This may have been the lane 
which still leads through the " Castle and Ball " into the High 
Street, or a passage leading to the back of the old White Hart, 
behind Mr. RusselPs shop.) Then, the works being cut, the pike- 
men and halbert-men mostly went to hide themselves ; the 
country people who, having come to market, had been impressed 
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to help defend the town, threw down their arms ; one half-hearted 
officer refused to fight any longer ; and the barricades were 
torn down, so that the cavalry too could enter the town. Still 
some of the musketeers attempted to defend the place by firing 
on the royalists out of the windows, and by holding one of the 
Churches for a time. The town having been thus taken by 
storm, and the fighting having been continued in the streets, 
which exasperates soldiers more than anything else, it is not 
surprising that the inhabitants should have suffered a good 
deal. But the Cavaliers seem to have been very wanton in 
their destruction. Barrels of oil, vinegar, spirits, and treacle 
were broached, books and some of the town records were 
burnt, and houses were set on fire ; then waggons were loaded 
with plunder, especially ^200 worth of cheese, and along 
with a hundred and twenty prisoners, forty of them Marl- 
borough men, were carried off to Oxford. The Cavaliers were 
attacked on their march by a rescue-party, sent too late to save 
the town, which inflicted some small loss upon them, and 
recovered much of the plunder, but not the prisoners ; whether 
the property was restored to its owners does not appear. They 
captured thirty of the royalist force, but these they released 
" to save being troubled with them." The whole story is an 
interesting example of very amateur warfare. A fortnight after 
the town was taken its emissaries at Bristol bought two cannon 
for its defence. A contemporary poet thus describes the 
capture of Marlborough : — 

" Yet they with much adoe enter'd the Towne 
Having first burnt some of their houses downe." 

The blow to Marlborough was very serious, as the loss in 
goods, by fire and plunder, was estimated at ,£50,000, besides 
some fifty houses burnt ; but its having held out so long, with- 
out regular fortifications and against superior numbers, and 
inflicted much loss on the enemy, was considered a creditable 
feat. The Mound had been occupied as a place of retreat by 
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the beaten Parliamentary troops. What part Lord Seymour's 
house played does not come out clearly. 

The prisoners, including John Franklyn, M.P. for Marl- 
borough, were imprisoned in Oxford Castle. Some were 
allowed to be ransomed ; but those who remained were treated 
with much severity, to the great indignation of the Parliament. 
Several of them died, including Franklyn, whose widow was 
provided for by the Parliament; about forty of them made 
their escape together ; and the rest seem to have been even- 
tually released. In 1646 Fleetwood, afterwards son-in-law to 
Cromwell, and one of his Lords, was elected to fill the place 
of Franklyn. 

The evacuation of Devizes by the Parliamentary garrison in 
1643 left Marlborough more than ever isolated. As a town the 
majority of whose inhabitants were unfriendly to the King's 
cause, and which yet lay within " the sphere of his influence," 
the lot of Marlborough was not an enviable one. At the time 
of the battle of Roundway Down, a detachment of the Royal 
army passing through the town met with such violent resistance 
to their orders that one man was hanged, and some of the 
officials of the town were shut up in the Castle prison. Marl- 
borough lay outside Essex's line of retreat after raising the 
siege of Gloucester, though there were skirmishes between 
Rupert and the Parliamentary army near Albourn. The 
exaction of a " New Popish Oath " induced many of the in- 
habitants to migrate to London. In the last part of 1644 the 
King stayed at Lord Seymour's house more than once, and in 
order to strengthen his position in the west, where he was still 
powerful, began to fortify a post there. We hear that "the 
cavaliers and townsmen of Marlborough have cut down most of 
the woods of the Marquis of Hertford " (if this means Saver- 
nake Forest, it shews an inadequate notion of its size), "and 
some of the Lord Seymour's own tenants have cut down and 
much defaced his house and buildings there." While the 
destruction of wood must have been for the erection of stock- 
ades, the injury to the house seems to imply building up and 
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barricading windows, and in other ways adapting what was now 

a dwelling-house to the purposes of defence. The account, 

short as it is, combined with the mention of the Castle prison 

above, distinctly points to Lord Seymour's house being a part 

of the Castle repaired. That the Castle is described as being in 

rains so early as 1540 is not really a fatal objection. The keep, 

and the Castle as a fortress, were doubtless ruined. Thus 

Bayham Abbey, near Tunbridge Wells, would certainly be said 

to be in ruins, and yet Lord Camden's old house (" Bayham 

Old Abbey ") is built on part of the site of the Monastery 

partly with the old materials, and uses one or two of the old 

walls as they stand. The " houses " of the Castle had probably 

never been so completely ruined as Bayham Abbey; and 

besides, the neighbourhood of the Mound, and the moat and 

ditch or ditches, which probably still surrounded it more or less 

completely, would give it capabilities of being turned into a 

fortress once more. It may very probably have been the 

injury now done to the house which induced its owner shortly 

afterwards to rebuild it, or some part of it. 

While the fortification was going on, the disaffected town was 
fery badly treated, but the post does not seem to have been held 
fcr long. However, Marlborough was still liable to raids from 
•Devizes, when the people coming to the Saturday markets were 
often robbed and sometimes injured. The cloth-traders of the 
had to pay large sums of money, sometimes to more than 
officer, for permission to pass the King's garrisons on their 
wy. This must also have affected the prosperity of the town, 
which was further impaired by the fire of 1653, to be spoken of 
Aortly. The peace which soon followed Naseby and was not 
agon broken in Wiltshire must have been an enormous relief 
lithe town; but one is not surprised to find that about this 
tite Devizes, which suffered far less from the war, became the 
prosperous town. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN 1646, after the King left Oxford, Lord Francis Seymour 
applied for pardon for his "delinquency." He and his 
son had to pay ^27 25. The latter does not seem to have been 
a very hearty royalist. From this time they kept quiet and 
busied themselves with rebuilding the house. As to this there 
can be no doubt that it was mainly on the site of C House 
and that it was not the building now standing there. We shall 
see presently that the house was rebuilt in the reign of William 
and Mary, as the character of its architecture also shews. 

The renewed prosperity of Marlborough received a severe 
check from the great fire of 1653. It began near St. Peter's 
Church, and, with the help of a strong westerly wind and 
thatched roofs, and with few cross-streets to stay its progress, 
made its way along both sides of the High Street to the east 
end of the town, causing a loss of something like ^70,000. It 
destroyed 224 houses, with the market-house (only built in 
1630), and all of St. Mary's Church but the outside walls, 
though the nave and aisles were repaired in a curious con- 
temporary fashion. The present chancel is of quite recent 
erection, on the old site. But that the whole place was not 
burnt is plain from contemporary notices, as well as from 
earlier relics which still survive. Such are the "Chauntry- 
House " and parts of the Friary already mentioned ; Mr. 
Milburn's shop and the houses near it to the east, which 
belong to the sixteenth century ; and to the west of it two 
sixteenth-century doorways and one of the fifteenth century, 

all on the north side of the High Street The last is now 

32 
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appropriately adorned with a yellow advertisement of bicycles. 
The eastern wall of the Town-hall is also probably mediaeval. 
Marlborough had certainly deserved well of the Common- 
wealth, and the Council of State appointed a collection to be 
made in all parts of England " for the relief of the said in- 
habitants, and for re-edifying of the said town, which is exceeding 
necessary, and of great importance for commerce and trade/ 
It is also described by a contemporary as " this antient market 
town being so remarkable a place for trade and commerce, 
both with the cities of London and Bristol, and also serving 
for a magazine and storehouse for all the inland counties near 
adjacent." This is a clear statement of the sources of its 
prosperity. The details of losses by the fire do not point to 
any considerable manufactures, though there was evidently a 
good deal of malting done in the town. Evelyn, writing in 
1654, speaks thus of it in his diary : — 

" gth June. Set out in a coach-and-six to visit my wife's 
relations in Wiltshire. Dined at Marlborough, which having 
been lately fired, was now new-built. At one end of this town we 
saw the Lord Seymour's house, but nothing observable except 
the Mount, to which we ascended by windings for near half a 
mile. It seems to have been cast up by hand." 

In 1668 Pepys thus describes the town: "Before night 
came to Marlborough and lay at the Hart ; a good house, and 
a pretty fair town for a street or two, and what is most singular 
is, their houses on one side having their pent-houses supported 
with pillars, which makes it a good walk." From this descrip- 
tion it seems to have had in general much the same appearance 
immediately after it was rebuilt as it has now, which is otherwise 
probable. 

Stukeley gives a print of it in 1723 which helps to complete 
the picture. It shews the piazza continuous to the west end of 
the town. The " Priory " on the south of the High Street and 
its gateway are still standing. There is a sort of long market- 
house or set of market-houses (the " Shambles ") in the middle 
of the street, placed lengthwise with it, a little way in front of 

3 
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the Town-hall. The limits of the town are much as one would 
expect from its present appearance. There are no houses south 
of St. Peter's, and only a detached block across the river, near 
Coleman's shop. 

Marlborough reflects to a considerable extent the ecclesias- 
tical history of the time. Nicholas Proflet, the minister of 
St. Peter's, was a member of the Westminster Assembly, though 




he found no difficulty in conforming at the Restoration. Fox, 
the first Quaker, and William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
his disciple, preached in Marlborough. The minister of St 
Mary's was ejected under the Act of Uniformity, and both he 
and other Nonconformist ministers were persecuted in accord- 
ance with what is known as "the Clarendon Code." On one 
occasion the number of five (besides the members of the family) 
required by the Act to constitute an illegal "conventicle," was 
made up by a girl taking refuge in the house from a dog. The 
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authorities, who had been watching outside, promptly took 
advantage of the circumstance, and Mr. Burdwood, the minister, 
was heavily fined. Another minister was imprisoned in Marl- 
borough gaol. On the other side, Marlborough has the 
doubtful distinction of having produced Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 
son of a vicar of St. Peter's, and educated at the Grammar 
School, who, by his famous sermons which the Government 
injudiciously attempted to punish, led to the overthrow of the 
Whig Ministry, and thus was the cause of the peace with France 
towards the end of Queen Anne's reign, and might have been 
answerable for the return of the Pretender. 

In 1663 Charles II. stayed at Lord Seymour's new house, 
and was shewn Avebury and Silbury by Aubrey. In 1665 we 
find the town taking precautions against the Plague. " Foras 
much as the sickness daily increasing in the cities of London 
and Westminster, and other parts of this kingdom, this borough 
is in great danger of being infected therewith, by the passing of 
travellers, coachmen, or carriers through the place, as also by 
their being received or lodged in inns or private houses. It is 
ordered that the constables cause diligent watch and ward to 
be kept both night and day by all the householders or their 
deputies in turn, to keep out with weapons all suspected persons 
from entering by any of the avenues leading into the town, and 
to admit none but by order from the mayor." Persons sus- 
pected of contact With infection were ordered to keep to their 
own houses on pain of being shut up in them, " or carried to 
the public pest-house of the borough." In an earlier outbreak 
certain barns had been used as a sanatorium. There are 
many other records in the town accounts which throw light 
on life in the seventeenth century — allusions to the " cooking- 
stool " ; to " whippinge a rogue " (price 6d.) ; to the town 
Pigherd, an office now obsolete ; to presents of sugar, made 
most frequently to the Seymours, but also to the Bishop, 
Justices, and others ; while the " scholiers " of the Grammar 
School, in which the governing body of the town took a fatherly 
interest, were "encouraged with ribbons." But perhaps the 
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most interesting records of the town at this period are those 
directly connected with its municipal constitution, which we 
may follow in outline. 

In 1657 Cromwell granted the borough a new and elaborate 
charter ; but this, of course, lapsed as illegal on the return of 
the King, when the town went back to its old form of govern- 
ment. However, an Act was almost immediately passed for 
the " better regulating " of corporations. Under this twenty- 
seven out of forty-nine officials and burgesses were displaced 
as untrustworthy from the King's point of view, which shews 
pretty clearly the state of opinion in the town. But it is 
a coincidence that among the burgesses ejected were almost 
all those who had, with the mayor, recently signed a letter 
declining (though in most respectful terms) to elect Lord John 
Seymour, the nominee of his family, as Member for the 
borough. Even after this purging the corporation was not 
left at peace, for in 1682 Marlborough, like other towns, was 
required to surrender its charter, though its mayor protested 
piteously that this could not be improved, and that the town 
could not bear the necessary expenses. In the amended 
charter two dissenters were nominated as aldermen, the King's 
plan being, if possible, to crush Protestantism (as represented 
by the Church) with the aid of the dissenters. While the 
persecuting Acts remained unrepealed, toleration to these was 
of course unconstitutional, and with the enlightened public 
spirit which the Nonconformists in general shewed at this 
crisis, they refused the bribe. Almost immediately afterwards 
Marlborough recovered its old charter, in the last desperate 
effort which James made to regain his popularity. However, 
it may be laid to the credit of the abortive charter that it 
seems to have aimed at admitting the unprivileged inhabitants 
to a share in the government. It had long been getting more 
and more difficult to become a burgess; in 1652 the nomina- 
tion of candidates had been put into the hands of the Council, 
who did not use this power at all freely. The rest of the 
inhabitants resented this, and tried to put in operation a sort 
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of private Reform Bill for Marlborough, by the simple process 
of holding elections to Parliament on their own account, as 
they did in 1680, 1689, 17 15 (apparently), and again after a 
long interval in 1826 and 1830. But the Committee of the 
House decided against them. It was purely a matter of 
the custom of each separate borough ; and the custom at 
Marlborough had been, at least since Henry VII.'s time, that 
" sworn burgesses " only should vote. But it was getting 
more and more difficult to acquire the privilege of being sworn 
as a burgess. In 1681, as a " sop to Cerberus," thirty-two 
were admitted at once. But this did not conciliate those who 
were left out, as appears from the disputed election in 1689 
already mentioned, and the Council seems to have given up 
the attempt. Henceforth the borough was a very close cor- 
poration indeed, the "burgesses at large " (not on the Council) 
being sometimes one or two in number, while sometimes there 
were none at all. That this did not lead to good govern- 
ment is shewn by a grand dispute as to the office of mayor, 
beginning in 1712, in which the town enjoyed the singular 
privilege of possessing two mayors at once, one of whom, 
by a sort of usurpation in a tea-cup, retained the office 
for three or four years. The Commission on Municipal 
Corporations, in their report printed in 1835, speak thus of 
the government of the town : " We could not find that, as a 
municipal institution, the corporation had for more than two 
centuries* been productive of any material benefit to the 
inhabitants of the town. The portion of their revenues that 
has been devoted to public use is inconsiderable ; and for 
the administration of justice the body is of little service. The 
three borough magistrates of this small town belong exclusively 
to one of two conflicting political parties, animated against each 
other by feelings of bitter hostility. The decisions of magis- 
trates so circumstanced, however proper and impartial, when 
given in favour of their own friends, are always considered 
unjust by their political adversaries, and in the apprehension 

* This seems to be an exaggeration. 
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that justice cannot be obtained for themselves, those adver- 
saries are naturally indisposed to appeal to such a tribunal ; 
although upon a full inquiry we find the decisions of the 
borough magistrates, in several instances of imputed misconduct, 
to have been correct." The select few had also been accustomed 
to divide among themselves "Portfield," the eighty acres of 
common arable land. These facts are hardly surprising. A 
close corporation, under the shadow of a great family, was not 
very likely to secure good municipal government. The borough 
was shortly afterwards put on a sounder and more popular 
footing by the Municipal Corporations Act. 

We have seen something already of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Marlborough. In 1676 the Savernake estate 
passed by marriage to the Bruces, who held it till 1892. 
Though the Castle site was not theirs till it was bought by them 
in 1779, their influence at once made itself felt in the town. 
The Churchills, Dukes of Marlborough, though 'they possessed 
some property in the district, especially at Lockeridge, never 
succeeded in rivalling them. Beauties of England and Wales, 
early in the present century, says, " The mayor is the returning 
officer, and the patronage " (of returning members to Parlia- 
ment) " is vested in the Earl of Ailesbury." In other words, it 
was a " pocket borough." The " misrepresented " town shewed 
its feelings in the Reform agitation by burning in effigy the two 
successful candidates, who were opposed to the Bill. Marl- 
borough retained its two members by the first Reform Bill of 
1832, why it is hard to say ; but the borough was made to 
include the whole parish of Preshute. It lost one member in 
1867, and was merged in East Wilts, or the Devizes division, 
in T885. 

Having carried the constitutional history of the borough to 
a termination, we may now pick up a few points of special 
interest in its records which have been omitted, so as to give 
an uninterrupted account of the House and Inn which became 
the College. 

In 1 7 10 the corporation presented an address to Queen 
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Anne, asserting its detestation of "the same doctrines of 
resistance and rebellion which once made such an Aceldama 
of this kingdom, as rendered it liable to the imputation of the 
guilt and stain of our royal martyr's blood," and, almost in the 
very words of the Vicar of Bray, 

' ' Occasional conformists base, 
It blames their moderation," 

though along with these doctrines it also expresses its allegi- 
ance to the 

" Illustrious House of Hanover," 

which can hardly be said to have represented them. One 
wonders what its predecessors of seventy years before would 
have thought of this strange document. Marlborough is said 
soon after this time to have been in reality a very Jacobite 
town, ringing its bells on the Pretender's birthday, and drinking 
his health. It certainly presented a petition against the 
Septennial Act, which was, in its origin, passed for the benefit 
of the House of Hanover, just come to the throne. A Jacobite 
majority was possible ; riots and disturbances at the elections 
were certain. Lord Ailesbury, like so many gentlemen of the 
time, had been in the interest of James, and this may have 
coloured the feelings of the borough. 

So late as 1 741 the mayor issued a certificate of the exemp- 
tion from tolls granted to Marlborough by John, copies of 
which might be produced by traders belonging to the town. 
John Wesley preached here on two occasions. In 1798 
Marlborough took part in a general movement to form armed 
associations of volunteers who should act as a civil force for 
the protection of the country from riot, so that the soldiers 
might be spared to deal with " a daring and inveterate army 
now acting with an avowed design of attempting the in- 
vasion of this kingdom." The corporation also voted ^100 
for the service of the State, and there was a subscription for 
the same purpose in the town, which, with the whole district, 
was by no means behind the rest of the country in the patriotic 
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efforts of this dangerous time. So lately as 1807 a woman 
was publicly whipped in Marlborough for obtaining goods 
under false pretences. 

In the early part of the century the population seems to have 
been still slightly on the increase, though the importance of Marl- 
borough relatively to other towns was, of course, on the decline. 
In 181 1 there were 2579 inhabitants; in 1831 these had 
increased to 3426, within the old limits of the borough. But 
between this and 1 847 the population had declined, doubtless 
through the diversion of the stage-coach traffic to the Great 
Western Railway which passed through Swindon. Its decrease 
was stopped by the foundation of the College. 

We now return to the Seymours' House. We have seen 
that a house wholly or in part new had been built by them 
soon after the end of the Civil War. About the end of the 
seventeenth century this was rebuilt by the representative of the 
Seymours, now once more Duke of Somerset — the Castle site 
had not passed to the Bruces with the Savernake estates. We 
get a glimpse of this rebuilding in the diary of a lady who, in 
the time of William III., made a practice of travelling about 
England on horseback * : — 

"Maulbery is in view at some distance from y* adjacent. 
hills and Lookes very fine, with a good river that turns many 
mills. Its buildings are good and Compact, one very Large 
streete where stands the market place and town hall, and at 
Each end the two Churches, its of a great length jncludeing the 
two parishes, and the town stands itself on a high hill. Beyond 
one of the Churches is the Duke of Sommersets house, has been 
a greate Rambling building but now most pulled down and 
newly building, they were painting it, good appartments for 
what is done but none furnish'd, and its but one Wing and 
is built with drawing dineing roomes and bed Chambers with 
Closets and dressing-roomes and two Stair Cases and some 

* Through England on a Side Saddle in the Time of William and Mary. 
The Diary of Celia Fiennes, edited by the Hon. Mrs. Griffiths. 
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roomes above, which is to have another such a wing on the 
other side and Joyn'd with a Greate Hall. 

" The only Curious thing is out of y e bowling green. You 
go many stepps down into a Grass-walke with quick sett hedges 
cut Low, this leads to the foote of the mount, and that you 
ascend from y e Left hand by an Easye ascent bounded by 
such quick sett hedges Cut Low, and soe you rise by degrees 
in 4 rounds bounded by the Low Cutt hedge, and on the 
top is with same hedge Cut in works and from thence you 
have a prospect of y e town and Country round, and two 
parishes two mile off in view, and the Low Grounds are watered 
with ditches, and this mount is Encompass'd about with such 
a cannal which Emptys itself into a ffish pond * then it Empts 
itself into the river." 

The picture which this presents is clear enough. The older 
part of the house, which Celia Fiennes saw already built, is 
the eastern (or south-eastern) wing. This is shewn by the 
earlier character of its brickwork. But the interior has been 
twice readapted and transformed. The second staircase has 
disappeared; and most of the woodwork is actually of later 
date than in the corresponding wing towards the Mound. One 
.of the prints in Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum, dated 1723, 
but probably copied from an older picture, shews the eastern 
wing complete, with the central hall half-finished ; unless this 
last represents a part of the older house not yet pulled down. 
There is also a larger picture and a plan of the house and 
grounds in the same work, and these give us a very clear idea 
of C House, as it stood completed in 1723. The general 
appearance of the House was as at present. But there were 
short piazzas, like two little wings, stretching forward at each 
end of it. The central hall was crowned with a sort of bell- 
turret, and the stone porch in front of it was not yet there. 
• Each wing had a door in the middle, the marks of which are 
still visible. The curve of the garden in front (now the Court) 
was regulated by the road much as it is now. But on the right 

* Below the Terrace, where the tennis-courts now are. 
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of this garden there were two courts surrounded by stables 
and out-buildings. Walls belonging to two sides of the court 
furthest from the House still remain in the "Alley," and 
Gymnasium (formerly the " Covered Playground "), and in the 
class-rooms at the end of the "New Court." The two archways 
shewn in the picture are particularly easy to make out. The 
site of B House was an enclosed garden. On the other side 
of the House the gardens included the Head Master's House 
and its garden, as well as the Masters' Garden and Terrace ; 
at the end of the Terrace was a summer-house, the foundations 
of which, with an underground passage belonging to it, were 
lately discovered in planting some shrubs. The grounds had 
been recently enlarged by straightening the Pewsey road, which 
had before crossed the river somewhat higher up, where its 
track is still marked by a deep cutting up Granham Hill. 
The moat had not yet been filled up, and was still a very 
conspicuous feature in the grounds. As to the life which went 
on there, it would be difficult to give a better idea than is to 
be found in Dr. Cotton's Antiquities of Marlborough College : — 
" The most remarkable mistress of Marlborough during this 
period was Frances, Countess of Hertford, and afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset. She was a great patroness of that 
spurious picturesque and bombastic pastoral, which charac- 
terized the taste of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
the pastoral, in which English ploughboys are turned into 
Damons and Corydons, milkmaids into Chloes, and both are 
in constant and familiar intercourse with Venus, Cupid, Apollo, 
and Diana ; to whom they are in the habit of praying night and 
morning with due punctuality. Under her auspices the Castle 
gardens were altered, and as was supposed, beautified, while 
Nature was twisted into grotesque and hideous forms. The 
cascades were widened, fresh ruins dispersed over the grounds, 
a grotto made under the Mound, which her ladyship compares 
with Pope's at Twickenham ; and which was apparently either 
the prototype, or the copy of a famous one constructed in 
Richmond Park by Caroline, wife of George II., and connected 
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by a triple tie with the grotto of Marlborough. For (i) to this 
Queen Caroline the Countess of Hertford was lady in waiting : 
(2) the grotto at Richmond had the name of Merlin's cave : 
and (3) it was placed under the care of a Wiltshire man, bearing 
the name not altogether unfamiliar to our ears, Stephen Duck, 
who, originally a labourer, developed into a poet, and was 
therefore patronised by the literary Queen, before whom two 
of his productions, ' The Shunammite ' and ' The Thresher's 
labour,' were publicly read in the drawing-room at Windsor 
Castle by Lord Macclesfield. Mr. Duck has been handed 
down to immortality by Swift in the following epigram : 

" ' The thresher Duck could o'er the Queen prevail ; 
The proverb says " no fence against a flail " : 
From threshing corn he turns to thresh his brains, 
For which her Majesty allows him grains : 
Tho' 'tis confest that those who ever saw 
His poems, think them all not worth a straw. 
Thrice happy Duck ! employed in threshing stubble, 
Thy toil is lessened, and thy profits double.' 

"In a letter to her friend Lady Pomfret, written in 174 1, the 
Countess of Hertford tells us that she finds her own garden 
at Marlborough full of sweets, and that she has a terrace be- 
tween a border of pinks and a sweet-briar hedge. 'This 
terrace,' she adds, 'was not made when your ladyship was 
here, but now it perfumes the air for a long way together. 
Whether it is that this was the first habitation I was mistress 
of, in those cheerful years when everything assumed a smiling 
aspect from the vivacity that attends that season of life, or 
because almost every little ornament has been made either by 
my lord's or my own contrivance, I cannot tell, but I certainly 
feel a partiality for this place, which an indifferent person would 
be at a loss to account for. The flowers to me appear painted 
with brighter colours, and the hayfields and elder bushes breathe 
more fragrance, than the same things do anywhere else. When 
I am sitting near the cascade upon a favourite seat by the side 
of a little wilderness of flowering shrubs, I cannot help thinking, 
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or almost saying to myself, " Lady Pomfret would not dislike 
this shade." ' Then she goes on to say that she had been 
reading her friend's journal of a tour from Rome to Bologna, 
and was so delighted with it, that she fancied Wiltshire changed 
into Italy and mistook the sheep bells on the neighbouring 
downs for those of the Chapels on the Apennines : and finally, 
as if she had been writing a hundred years later, in the year 
1854, instead of 1741, from Marlborough College instead of 
Marlborough Castle, informs her that she transformed an old 
miller living on the other side of the field among the willows, 
into a venerable hermit dwelling in a cleft of the rocks : therein, 
it must be confessed, shewing more respect for the miller of 
the eighteenth century, than her successors in this place have 
displayed towards the miller of the nineteenth, whom they 
neither left in the solitude, nor treated with the reverence 
desirable for a hermit Two of the principal heroes of Lady 
Hertford's entertainments were Dr. Watts, the author of Songs 
for Children, and Thomson, author of The Seasons. To 
Dr. Watts she writes about the education of her son, Lord 
Beauchamp, again presenting a different picture from that of 
her home a century later, since she commends the clearness . 
of judgment and distinctness of ideas in his themes, and 
describes the pleasure with which he wrote them in English, 
Latin, and French ; while on the other hand she approaches 
nearer to the standard of modern times by bewailing his 
inability to learn repetition, a difficulty apparently smoothed 
away by the kindness of his tutor, who gave him very little of 
it to do, and ' was very favourable to him in his impositions 
of this kind/ Thomson she regarded with such favour that 
he dedicated to her his poem on Spring, in the following 
prosaic verses : 

" * O Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 

With Innocence and Meditation joined 

In soft assemblage, listen to my song, 

Which thy own season paints, when Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent, like thee.' 
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Indeed it would appear that a great part of ' Spring ' was 
composed during a visit to the Castle; and fifteen years 
ago, a stone was shewn on Granham Hill on which the 
poet was said to have sat and meditated on his verses. 
But 'Hertford/ as he somewhat familiarly calls her, found 
that the poet was little better than a drunkard, and that he 
preferred carousing with her husband to pastoral meditations 
with herself. Hence, he was not invited a second time to 
Marlborough." 

On the death of the last Duke of Somerset of this branch 
of the Protector's line the estate passed to the Northumberland 
family, and by them was almost immediately turned into an 
Inn * 

A letter of October 19th, 1751, from Lady Vere, contains a 
very early notice of it in this character : — 

"We lay at the Castle Inn at Marlborough on Wednesday 
night, and could not help moaning over it, as it was an 
ancient habitation of the Seymours. Lord Northumberland 
has let it for twenty-one years : it has been opened about 
a fortnight, and curiosity draws multitudes there, and it is 
overflowing with company continually. It is a prodigious 
large house, and furnished inn-like, two beds in each room; 
but as the furniture is new, and mostly washing, it looks 
spruce and clean. But what they are the least to be for- 
given for for selling, are several old pictures, that really look 
to be good, particularly one of Henry VI., very young, in 
his kingly robes and gown, etc., sitting in a chair. We 
propose to bid for it as we go back. The garden is greatly 
gone to ruin, but must have been, when kept up, extremely 
pretty. There are a wood, a running water, and a very high 
mount in it. Would the grandfather Duke of Somerset have 
liked to have been told that his grand-daughter would have 
put his family house to this use?- Lady Betty does not dare 
to write to the Duke of Dorset an account of this house, 

* As has been said above, the property was bought by the Bruces in 
1779, but they did not live in the House. 
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for fear it should put him in mind that some time or other 
it may be thought that Knowl may make as convenient an 
Inn for Tunbridge, as this does for Bath." * 

The following advertisement, published in the Salisbury Journal 
and Devizes Mercury of August 17 th, 1752, is also of interest : — 

" I beg leave to inform the Publick that I have fitted up 
the Castle at Marlborough in the most genteel and commodious 
manner, and opened it as an Inn, where the Nobility, Gentry, 
etc., may depend on the best accomodation and treatment : 
the favour of whose company will be always gratefully acknow- 
ledged by their most obedient Servant, George Smith, late of 
the Artillery Ground, London. — Neat Post Chaises." t 

In 1767 the Earl of Chatham, having been driven to Bath 
by the gout, at a time when his presence was most necessary 
at the centre of affairs, had a relapse on his return-journey, 
and lay ill for a fortnight at the Castle Inn, " still inaccessible 
and invisible, though surrounded by a crowd of domestics that 
occupied the whole inn and wore the appearance of a little 
court" i 

A good many minor alterations were made in the House, as 
was natural, in adapting it for an inn, and since the interior has 
been again altered for the purposes of the College (the Adderley 
Library, for instance, having evidently been two rooms formerly, 
as the cornice shews), it seems impossible to recover much of 
the arrangements of the House, or even of the Inn. But 
the bar plainly was where the Masters' Lavatory in C House 
now is, and the room adjoining was the bar-parlour. The 
introduction to a story in Household Words (October 7 th, 1854) 
says that " the immense size of the building, with its multi- 
tudinous rooms and long galleries, extending from wing to wing, 
suggested, or recalled all kinds of inn-adventures : it was im- 

* Letters to and from Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk^ and her Second 
Husband, the Hon* George Berkeley ; from 171 2 to 1767. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1824. 

f Cotton, Antiquities of Marlborough College, 

\ Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 
Edited by Sir D. Le Marchant. 
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possible that such a house of entertainment could stand there 
without furnishing forth some record of the events of the road — 
the runaway match, the broken-down post-chaise, the stoppage 
by highway-men, the mail-coach passengers dug out of the 
snow, or the duel across the supper-table." And, in fact, the 
" Castle " (as it was still called), or the " Castle Inn," had a 
considerable reputation as a hotel throughout the days of stage- 
coaches and post-chaises, of which " Pickwick " gives us some 
idea. In the summer the gardens of the Inn were delightful. 
In winter a nobleman's house converted into a " well-run " hotel 
must have been a pleasant refuge to those who had just passed 
the terribly bleak bit of road on the Marlborough side of 
Beckhampton. Coaching in those times was often a sufficiently 
stern reality ; its revival in the present day is too purely an 
amusement to reproduce this side of it. Thus, in the great 
snow-storm of Christmas 1836,* we hear that — 

" From Marlborough Forest to Devizes the roads are dreadful 
and the hollows have from twelve to sixteen feet of snow. His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington arrived at Marlborough on 
Monday evening in his travelling carriage and four with out- 
riders. It was understood his Grace was journeying to the 
mansion of the Duke of Beaufort to attend at the marriage 
ceremony to give away the daughter of the late Duke of Beau- 
fort to Mr. Codrington, son of Sir Bethel. His Grace was 
anxious to pass onward from Marlborough directly ; but learning 
the roads were impassable, he stopped for the night at the 
Castle Inn, kept by Thomas Cooper. . . . The next morning 
his Grace started, but the carriage got fixed in a wheatfield 
between Marlborough and Badminton. Fortunately the sur- 
veyor of that line of roads, Mr. Merrifield, was not far distant 
being instructing a body of labourers ; and one of the outriders 
coming to him, he readily came to the assistance of the noble 
Duke, whom he piloted across the country till they came to 
sound-bottomed road." 
The Inn had seen many improvements in coaching during 

* Quoted in Old Coaching Days, by Stanley Harris. 
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its existence of nearly a century, until forty-two coaches passed 
through the town daily, and the journey from London to Bath 
was done at the rate of ten miles an hour including stoppages. 
But the days of stage-coaches were numlxired, and the Duke 
of Wellington had seen the Inn almost at the end of its career. 
In 1839 the Great Western Railway ran to Twyford. Before 
1842 it ran past Swindon, and the coaches were one by one 
driven off the road. The lease of the Castle Inn was just 
running out, and no one was likely to take on such a losing 
speculation. At this juncture a Committee was looking for 
some convenient place to establish a cheap school for the sons 
of clergymeni and found it in the Castle Inn. 

The old coaching days of C House are now only represented 
by the legendary " Phantom Coach " which still drives round 
the Court at night. I have been told that it was once only 
through the urgent entreaties of Doctor Fergus that a boy was 
prevented from getting into it. Where he would have been 
driven to is a speculation too terrible to enter on. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE honours of initiative in the movement which resulted 
in the founding of Marlborough College belong to the 
Rev. Charles Plater. The scheme suggested itself to that 
gentleman in 1842, and met with such ready approval and 
sympathy that by the following year it was not only perfected, 
but had taken active and permanent shape. 

That first gathering in August, 1843, 0I " two hundred boys 
in the old halls of the Seymours on the banks of the Kennet, 
was an event of a kind absolutely unprecedented in scholastic 
history. One might almost be allowed to apply to it the 
term dramatic. To understand, however, the purposes for 
which the School was originally founded, ana to realise the 
enormous difficulties of every kind it had to face, it will 
be necessary to recall briefly the conditions which belonged to 
higher education in the first half of the present century. 

Public schools to-day, though there are strongly marked as 
well as subtler grades among them, may be numbered by the 
score, each of them counting its pupils by the hundred. The 
demand has created the supply. New schools upon a large 
scale have been founded; old ones have been resuscitated 
and expanded to meet the times. The public school system 
has found favour in the minds of the entire well-to-do class 
of the nation, and the scholastic world has risen to the occasion. 
The modern parent has a long list of schools to select from. 
Though these may vary considerably in prestige and be 
open to a classification partly obvious and partly capricious, 

5° 
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they all of them aim at the same model, achieve more or less 
success, and are conducted with energy and devotion by men 
of first-rate standing and ability. Like every other modern 
institution, they are under the search-light of public opinion ; 
and this, with the competition thereby engendered, gives an 
average of success, upon the recognised public school lines, 
that will present to the inquiring parent of to-day rather an 
embarrassment of riches than a dearth of opportunity. 

In these times scarcely anything short of a physical deformity 
would keep a scion of what, for want of a better word, must be 
called an aristocratic house, away from a public school. With 
what is generally called the upper middle class almost the 
same unanimity prevails. There are of course, as has been said, 
degrees in public schools ; but this does not affect the question. 
The singularity that attaches to the son of well-to-do parents 
who for no obvious reason arrives at the University or enters 
life without the cachet of some sort of public school is infinitely 
more marked than it was in days gone by. 

When Marlborough was founded there was no singularity at 
all in such an omission. Fifty years ago things were wholly 
different. Among the aristocracy the value of a public school 
training was to a moderate extent recognised. The upper 
middle class, however, regarded it with anything but an un- 
qualified approval. On the contrary, with the latter it was 
more a question of prejudices and opinions, religious or other- 
wise, than of means or opportunities. To be brief, the notion 
so generally held that a public school is the only channel 
through which a well-to-do young Englishman should enter 
life is a comparatively modern one. 

In 1843 there was no doubt plenty of esprit de corps in those 
foundations that were not merely old, but great, — which is a 
very different thing ; but the schools which had national rank 
were few, small in numbers, and not always desirable. 

Arnold was just dead, and Rugby with over four hundred 
boys was then at the zenith of its fame. Eton was under five 
hundred, and held then as now and always its special prece- 
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dence ; Harrow, more fashionable and less plutocratic than in 
these days, was just then in the throes of that notable depression 
which reduced its numbers as low as sixty-nine ; Winchester, 
at this time neither large nor very vigorous, had about two 
hundred, and was one of the roughest schools in England ; 
Westminster had even then lost much of its high social connec- 
tion, and, numerically insignificant, was rapidly breaking with 
its past ; Shrewsbury, under Butler and Kennedy, had made its 
name for scholarship at the Universities, and was perhaps the 
only school, outside the more famous group just mentioned, that 
attracted boys from distant counties to any considerable extent ; 
Charterhouse, as then and for long afterwards situated, offered 
little attraction for the provincial parent ; while Repton, Sher- 
borne, Tonbridge, and Uppingham, were local grammar schools 
with scarcely more than local reputation. This, indeed, was the 
era of grammar schools that was so soon to close ; and fortunate 
were they whose residence brought them in contact with even 
such advantages as the best of these foundations offered. 
Nor must one forget schools like Tiverton* and Bury St. Ed- 
munds, to which the better classes in their respective counties 
at that time freely resorted, but which, unlike Repton or Sher- 
borne, never recovered the destruction of provincialism wrought 
by railroads. Cheltenham, founded two years previously, will 
be spoken of later on. 

Into such a world, then, was Marlborough born. It will 
be evident, from a rough survey of the numbers at public 
schools during this period, that a vast majority of gentle- 
men's sons — and not necessarily those of narrower means 
— looked elsewhere for their education. It would seem, 
looking back at the movement, as if there was full scope for a 
new foundation in the west of England (for locality still counted 
for much) on a basis of payment only slightly less than that of 
the four or five great schools then existing. But Marlborough 
aimed at much more than this, and the particular class which 

* This famous old Devonshire school is now we are glad to learn enjoy- 
ing, under slightly altered conditions, great prosperity. 
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its founders had in view was the clergy. It was for their sons 
chiefly it was founded ; though it developed afterwards into a 
public school upon the ordinary lines, with a foundation con- 
fined to the sons of the clergy only. 

Mr. Plater's design was taken up eagerly by a number of 
gentlemen, who, inspired by motives wholly philanthropic, 
carried it into execution by the summer of 1843. Among 
the names of these early fathers of Marlborough, those of Mr. 
Sotheron-Estcourt, Mr. Hunter, the Rev. G. A. Bowers, after- 
wards Dean of Manchester, the Rev. J. D. Glennie, Mr. Robert 
Few, Mr. Christopher Hodgson, and Mr. Alleyne McGeachy 
stand out prominent. If comparative failure was the first- 
fruits of their endeavours, and if the results they so sanguinely 
looked for were at first only realised to a most limited extent, 
it is pleasant to remember that the majority of the twenty-one 
gentlemen who formed the first council of the new School 
lived to see it through these troubled waters and safely 
launched upon a prosperous career. 

It is not easy at this distance of time to estimate exactly 
what future position the founders of Marlborough anticipated 
for the School of their creation. It is probable they at first 
regarded it as likely to be a success within such limited lines 
as an institution savouring, as was at first the case, of strict 
economy might be expected to achieve. Most of its founders, 
however, lived to see it not merely succeed morally and 
materially, but outlive any prejudices worth noticing that 
might have clung to it on account of the quasi-charitable 
nature of its origin. Many of them, Marlburians will rejoice 
to remember, remained among us long enough to see the 
School achieve a position that must have been beyond their 
fondest dreams. 

The main aim, then, which the founders of Marlborough 
had in view was a first-class education at a low price for the 
sons of clergymen. The few great public schools of that day 
were beyond the means of a large portion of the clergy. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that, as the advantage 
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of a public school training was less widely recognised, fewer of 
them would make the financial sacrifices to secure it for their 
sons than would be the case to-day. One cannot rise, however, 
from a careful perusal of those particulars which the school 
register gives of the parentage of the first few hundred admis- 
sions, without a strong conviction that, if public schools had 
been as much the fashion then as now, the great majority of 
Marlborough parents, who jumped at the terms which the over- 
generous founders offered, would under present conditions 
have made an effort to send their sons to one or other of 
the great foundations. Now the group of clergymen, country 
gentlemen, and lawyers who founded Marlborough undertook 
a work of which no one of them had any experience whatever. 
At the same time, it would hardly be too much to say that no 
one in England was in this respect actually qualified to grapple 
with such an undertaking. There was no sort of precedent 
for it Marlborough was practically the pioneer of all the new 
schools ; and if these more recent foundations have been 
inspired by its success, they have at the same time had its 
early errors and its hard struggles before them as a salutary 
example. Perhaps this makes them seem to lack something of 
the originality that belongs to Marlborough. It is, indeed, this 
fact and the further one that Marlborough was the first of the 
great schools to imbibe the traditions of the Rugby of Arnold 
that entitle it to claim a place somewhat apart from the other 
great modern foundations and give a special interest to its history.' 
The promoters and founders of the School were fired by a 
keen enthusiasm for their project It is fortunate this was so, 
or Marlborougn College would be to-day but a half-forgotten 
episode in educational history and a fading memory among 
the older generation in an isolated and probably declining 
Wiltshire town. They possessed among them, no doubt, suffi- 
cient ability and business capacity to have ensured success in 
any ordinary undertaking ; but of scholastic experience there 
was none, and to the novel and onerous task which they had 
set themselves they were quite unequal. It is, indeed, doubtful 
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if any corporation could have been formed in England in those 
days who could have made such an experiment an unqualified 
success, for an experiment it was, and a difficult one at that 

The original scheme of the School was as follows : — Two- 
thirds at least were to be the sons of clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, and not more than one-third the sons of 
laymen. The former were to pay 30 guineas per annum, the 
latter 50 guineas. Admission, however, could only be acquired 
by nomination, and the right to nominate was vested in life 
governors and governors. The former were to pay ;£ioo for 
their privilege, which consisted in being able to have always 
one boy in the School during their own life ; the latter paid 
^50, and this entitled them to a single nomination only. 

A large sum was received within a short time for these rights 
of nomination ; but this being required for the buildings could 
not be applied to reducing the cost of maintenance and 
instruction, and the amount to be paid for these items by 
the boys themselves, as the Council had yet to learn by bitter 
experience, was placed far below the actual cost. Yet it is 
possible this very miscalculation proved the making of Marl- 
borough, and that nothing short of such an inducement would 
have attracted so many hundred boys from all parts of England, 
in the days when railroads were as yet in their infancy, and 
coaches were even still occasionally advertised by stubborn 
unbelievers to run against them in the matter of speed as well 
as safety. The general belief in public schools, as we have 
said, was only germinating ; and a mistake which, after all, only 
accounted for a small part of the debt that gradually accumu- 
lated against the School may in the end have proved a blessing 
in disguise. As it was, over two hundred boys arrived upon 
the first day, and in five years the School in point of numbers 
stood second only to Eton in all England ! But its hastily con- 
structed machinery was creaking and groaning under the weight 
of five hundred inmates packed together under conditions that 
have never been approached in school history. 

The notion of boarding large masses of boys together, and 
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this without thought of private profit, was in 1843 a new one « 
Since then it has become tolerably familiar. Fifty years ago 
the separation between the teaching and boarding departments 
of school life was much greater, the public school boarding- 
house a more distinctly private and commercial enterprise 
than it now is. As for any parallel to the system which was 
inaugurated at Marlborough — namely, that of the teaching and 
maintenance being jointly undertaken by the School — there 
was none upon any scale worth mentioning. Collegers at 
Winchester, as elsewhere, were few in number. So far, too, 
as we can learn from Wykehamists of that period, the conditions 
under which they then lived at that famous scho9l were not 
such as to encourage imitation in new foundations.* 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers of the purely 
private origin of boarding-houses. Still one is so accustomed 
to regard them from the present standpoint as an integral part 
of public school organisation that there is a tendency to forget 
how much this has been a matter of slow growth. The private 
house, where boys from a distance lodged that they might 
attend the neighbouring foundation as day scholars, has deve- 
loped out of all recognition. In days long past the position of 
the boarding-house was almost wholly commercial. Its owner 
had no necessary connection with the teaching profession or 
with the school that indirectly supplied him with inmates. He 
may have been personally fit or unfit to look after boys, but 
it was no business of the teachers under whom they sat. The 
Dames' houses at Eton were the latest survival of the old state 
of things, though the independent position they suggest had 
vanished long after the houses themselves survived in name. 
One house, indeed, kept by a lady, existed at Shrewsbury as 
late as 1875. When the finances of Marlborough were at their 
worst, and payments at their lowest, and the catering such as 
might have been expected under such conditions, it is curious 

* Christ's Hospital will suggest itself to many as a notable example of 
the hostel system ; but its peculiar circumstances and situation seem to 
place it somewhat outside comparison. 
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to find, from the best contemporary evidence, that some of the 
boarding-houses at the most famous schools, where high fees were 
paid, were in this respect equally rough and equally niggardly. 

It is not our business here to trace the development of 
the modern boarding-house. It will be sufficient to state that, 
in the principal schools of that day, it was in a transition 
stage. It approached, indeed, more nearly to the modern 
type ; but the old commercial feeling lingered strong in many 
quarters, and there still existed a class who openly resented 
the much-needed amelioration of the schoolboy's lot in food 
or accommodation as an inroad upon their profits. 

The founders of Marlborough based their hopes of success 
upon a system where the boarding-house should be an unknown 
factor. They considered that the large profits, which went 
into the pockets of house-masters, might be saved to the 
parents without any loss of efficiency in teaching or comfort in 
maintenance. Theoretically and upon general lines they were 
right ; and eventually time, with some modification, justified 
their views. They overlooked, however, the fact that the 
large income of a prospective boarding-house was one of the 
chief financial inducements to men of first-rate ability to 
devote their lives to the teaching profession.* Salaries, even 
in a much richer school than Marlborough then was, could 
not hope to compete with such splendid sources of income ; 
and this for a time was keenly felt. That it was not so 
for a much longer period was due in great measure to the 
peculiar power of more than one head master of attracting and 
retaining, in spite of the absence of material reward, the most 
capable and devoted lieutenants. 

This, however, is anticipating. We have endeavoured in 
this chapter to indicate some of the conditions which attached 
to public school education fifty years ago, the needs which 
led to the founding of Marlborough, and the motives which 
animated its founders. 

* The fees paid by private pupils in two or three schools materially 
swelled a master's income. 
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THE friends of the scheme for the proposed new School 
pushed the matter actively on throughout the year 1842. 
Circulars were addressed to all the leading clergy and many 
laymen of prominence soliciting their interest in the under- 
taking and urging its need. At the foot of this printed appeal 
was the name of the ever-active Mr. Bowers, then rector of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and afterwards Dean of Manchester. 
The suggestion met with ready sympathy in many quarters, 
and in July a meeting was called of the original promoters and 
other people of note whose interest had been awakened in 
the new scheme. At this gathering the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury took the chair, while the Bishops of London, Salisbury, 
Oxford, Chichester, and Bangor, Lords Eldon and Courtenay, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, and Messrs. W. E. Gladstone and F. A. 
McGeachy were the movers and seconders of the various reso- 
lutions. The upshot of this meeting was the appointment of a 
committee to take active proceedings in the matter. Among 
this committee are to be found the names of those gentlemen 
who, as members of the Council, were till the last day of their 
lives ardent and faithful friends of Marlborough, and so con- 
spicuously connected with its after-career : Messrs. McGeachy, 
Few, Hodgson, Hunter, G^nnie, and Sotheron-Estcourt. 

The account of these transactions was embodied in a 
further circular by Mr. Christopher Hodgson, Secretary of 
Queen Anne's Bounty, in Dean's Yard, Westminster, who 
indicates that the site of the School had been positively fixed 

59 
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upon. " I have taken a great interest," says Mr. Hodgson in 
this circular, " in the establishment of the undermentioned 
School from a deep conviction of the usefulness and the 
extensive benefits it is likely to afford, and I take the present 
opportunity of enclosing a prospectus and strongly recommend- 
ing it to the attention of the clergy, and through them to 
the notice of gentlemen of property with whom they may be 
acquainted. I venture to take this liberty in the expectation 
that numbers, on thus being made acquainted with the nature 
of the institution, will be happy to advance it by becoming life- 
governors. The School will be opened in the spring or summer 
of 1843 at Marlborough, a healthy and central position, and 
conveniently accessible from all parts of England, being only 
twelve miles from Swindon, which is to be the great point of 
junction of the chief lines of railway in the kingdom." 

This circular is interesting as the first actual notice of the 
founding of Marlborough, and, in a lesser degree, as indicating 
the views then prevalent on the future distribution of railroads. 
The point made of the accessibility of the new School will 
provoke a smile on the lips of Marlburians of almost every 
generation, except perhaps the very latest ; and yet it was true 
enough in the year 1843. For tne greater part of its career 
Marlborough has enjoyed the reputation, and even accepted it 
with some sort of grim satisfaction, of being the most inacces- 
sible of all the great schools. For are not some of those char- 
acteristics with which Marlborough, in the eyes at any rate 
of its partial sons, is invested, due to the breezy freshness of 
its situation ? Does not the very School anthem, too, echo 
the sentiment ? — 

" Urbem lautam nil moramur, 
Rus apertum noster amor 
Hoc nos firmat — sic Etruria 
Fortis crevit — sic Marlburia." 

Fortunate indeed was the chance which threw in the way of 
the founders of the new School the grand old inn and whilom 
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manor-house at Marlborough. Never did a new society find 
domicile amid surroundings more calculated to make it forget 
its own deficiencies in age, or to inspire its sons with that extra 
meed of affection which, kindled, often unconsciously, in youth 
by such associations, burns still more brightly after the distrac- 
tions and excitements of school life are over. No other modern 
foundation has been in this respect so incomparably blessed. 
What newly erected fabric, however splendid in design, could 
for such a purpose compare with the mellow bricks and the oak 
panelled halls of the old Seymour Mansion ? What fresh site, 
however commanding or wide of prospect, would form such a 
background to the memories of youth as the stately wilderness, 
with its clanging rookeries, the ancient and mysterious Mound, 
the broad terrace, where the famous wits and gallants of olden 
days deemed it a privilege to walk ? The soft and velvety turf, 
the great yew-trees wrought in bygone times into fantastic shape 
— these things, and the glorious freshness and peculiar character 
of the district in which Marlborough lies, have, we feel sure, 
done something to stimulate the patriotism for which Marl- 
burians are so unquestionably conspicuous. For it was not 
only in their selection of the actual domicile of the school that 
its founders were so fortunate. If the early troubles through 
which Marlborough so painfully struggled had been entirely of 
their own making, we should still owe them a debt of undying 
gratitude for the fixing of its site. No factory smoke pollutes 
the atmosphere above the quaint old town that straggles, with 
its wide street, up to the College grounds, which for hundreds 
of years, in one form or another, have represented such a 
powerful factor in its existence. The modern builder, outside 
the College limits, has been kept severely at a distance. Nor 
has any social element of disturbance or discord, such as is 
the bane of many great schools both new and old, found room 
for existence under the quiet gables of this quaint old Wiltshire 
borough. If Marlburians have good reason to be thankful for 
the neighbourhood, the neighbourhood has more material 
reasons to be thankful for the College, as the latter stepped 
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into the breach made in the fortunes of the town by the decay 
of coaching. From the loss of a greater or less degree of 
prosperity such as modern centralisation and the depression 
of agriculture have inflicted on almost every country town in 
England Marlborough has been in great measure saved by the 
presence of the large School in its midst. As for the country 
round, if the founders of the College had searched all England 
they could not have made a happier choice. The breezy, 
open downs that are the chief feature of this North Wiltshire 
landscape, so free of access, so rich in bird and plant life, so 
full of monuments of a mysterious age ; the noble forest at 
our very gates, whose like can hardly be found elsewhere in 
England ; the green valley of the Kennet, through which that 
famous trout stream rolls its clear waters past ancient churches 
and manor-houses towards the distant Thames;— all these 
have had a sensible influence on the past half-century of school 
life ; and Marlburians may say, without fear of serious contra- 
diction, that no important school in England is so singularly 
blessed in natural surroundings and circumstances as theirs. 
Under modern conditions of school life, games are more exacting 
than of old ; and there are fewer boys whose outdoor interests 
reach beyond the playing fields than was formerly the case. 
Still the strong country tastes that the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough helped to develop, even in these modern days, live and 
flourish in the oldest and by far the most active and important 
natural history society possessed by any school in England. 

The scheme of the School, already drafted and now formally 
adopted, has been already indicated. The numbers were to 
commence at two hundred and be limited to five hundred. 
Life governors, that is to say, those who held ;£ioo nominations, 
were eligible as members of the Council of Management, and 
had power to vote at all general meetings. The close connec- 
tion of the School with the Established Church was made a 
strong point at this early period. Its peculiar fitness for those 
sons of country gentlemen and others who were destined 
for the ministry was put forward prominently in the original 
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circulars, and the study of Hebrew even was spoken of as a 
special feature in the curriculum. 

The virtual collapse of coaching had just at this time thrown 
the famous old Inn at Marlborough like a white elephant on 
the hands of its owners. For such a princely hostelry local 
custom offered no future of any kind whatever. It was fortu- 
nate then, as we have said, for its owners and for the town of 
Marlborough, as well as for the new School, that it became 
available just at this time, and was selected by the founders as 
the seat of the new experiment. The sale of nominations 
proved most successful ; a lease of the Mansion and grounds 
was secured, and by the autumn of 1842 workmen were busy 
in the Old House, adapting it to the needs of its new existence. 
Not much actual building had as yet been undertaken, as the 
necessity for it had not arisen. The adaptation of the original 
buildings, it was calculated, would amply provide for the two 
hundred boys with which the School was expected to open the 
following year. The original buildings at that time consisted 
of the Mansion and a smaller house, which stood on the 
site of the present sick-house, and survived, first as the Head 
Master's residence, then as a dormitory, and afterwards as 
a sick-house till 1864. A large schoolroom, however, was 
built with three adjoining class-rooms. This was only pulled 
down recently, to make room upon the same site for the new 
museum block. Some buildings that had been used as 
stables and outhouses of the Castle Inn were converted to 
various uses, and still exist in the block behind the Bradleian, 
which contains studies, class-rooms, gymnasium, etc. It is 
somewhat difficult for Marlburians to imagine the place 
without either A or B houses, the chapel, or the dining hall, 
not to speak of additions to which later generations have 
become accustomed. The trees along the central walk of the 
Court are, of course, comparatively modern. In the early days 
two large grass plots nearly filled the whole space, but were 
replaced with gray el three or four years after the founding of 
the School. A low wall, overhung with trees, then bounded 
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the entire western side of the Court, and from this a door led on 
to a light bridge, which connected it with the Mound. Under- 
neath this and all round the Mound ran a moat full of water. 
What used to be known as the archery ground, and where the 
tennis courts now are, was an oblong pond, a relic of Lady 
Hertford's Arcadian zeal, and connected with the moat, which 
swept round the wilderness and filled the basin of what is now 
the bathing-place. All along the northern front of the Court 
facing the Bath Road ran a low wall surmounted by iron railings, 
through which, though the great glory of the period had departed, 
some daily coaches could still be seen wending their way from 
Reading to Bath, and for years afterwards from Hungerford to 
Devizes. Finally, where the old racket court now stands, was 
a curious erection — a high blank wall with wooden wings, the 
exact object of which seems to have been shrouded in mystery. 
It was popularly believed, however, to have been intended for 
an open racket court, and was at any rate used as such. 

One great feature of this first period was the covered play- 
ground, part of which lasted up to the building of the present 
gymnasium. At first, however, it occupied the whole of that 
block before alluded to, which runs at right angles to the 
Bradleian. It consisted of an open roof above and a plain 
earthen floor beneath, and played a conspicuous part in the 
joys and sorrows of early Marlburians. The Mound had in 
those days, as may be supposed, a much less leafy appearance 
than in these. It had been a great feature in the whole history 
of the place. During the closing days of the Castle Inn, the 
town band had been accustomed to play there on Sunday 
afternoons for the benefit of the many visitors who were in the 
habit of staying over the Sunday on their way to and from the 
west at the famous hostelry, while the people of the town had 
on such occasions free access. To complete the original 
picture of the School it is hardly necessary to remind even later 
generations that they must sweep away every building upon 
the Bath Road, except Preshute Vicarage. Preshute House 
was then standing, but only, of course, as a private residence. 




CHAPTER VI. 

BRILLIANT and auspicious sunshine heralded the birth 
of the School, when, on August 20th, 1843, two hundred 
boys of all ages up to sixteen, and all sizes conceivable within 
those limits, and with antecedents more varied than would now 
be possible, arrived with their friends at the portals of the 
famous Mansion at Marlborough. Somewhat similar scenes, 
under conditions greatly modified, have no doubt since those 
days been enacted in many quarters; but this one was an 
episode in the history of English schools without precedent 
and without any real later parallel. 

It is a common tradition in Marlborough circles that dire 
confusion reigned on this never-to-be-forgotten day, as well it 
might The two hundred pairs of boots, emerging out of 
chaos that first morning, have been the subject of many a 
merry jest on the part of the sons of Marlborough's less 
dramatic and more luxurious days. As a matter of fact, the 
evidence of the owners of the said boots, so far as we have 
been able to collect it, somewhat falsifies those humorous 
pictures of the remote past in which we complacent moderns 
have so often indulged. One well-known divine, for instance, 
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whose comparatively advanced years and attainments caused 
his selection as one of the first four prefects, has very 
strong recollections of surprise at the lack of confusion which 
actually did prevail at this first gathering. Whether the* two 
hundred pairs of boots were or were not cleaned is a question 
upon which none of those who have so kindly taxed their 
memories on behalf of this modest chronicle will commit 
themselves. Otherwise this unique occasion seems to have 
been met with spirit and success. Supper and bed, at any rate, 
awaited each arrival ; and the bed first occupied seems to have 
remained permanently in the possession of the original pro- 
prietor. Several members of the Council were upon the spot 
that day, and are vividly recalled as assisting with great activity 
in the disposal of the new-comers, and taking a part that one 
does not nowadays associate with the august body to which 
they belonged. 

The Great Western Railway, it must be here mentioned, 
then reached as far as Reading at the one point, and passed 
through Swindon at the other. Passengers from London by 
the Reading route were driven from the White Horse Cellars in 
Piccadilly to Paddington free of cost by the same coaching 
contractors, who took them up again at Reading, and carried 
them on along the old Bath and London Road to Marlborough. 

While the stars of that warm August night were shining 
down on the slumbers of these young pioneers of Marlborough, 
so closely packed within the walls of the Old House, another 
scene was taking place at the Ailesbury Arms at the far end 
of the town. Here the mayor and corporation were busy doing 
honours to those of the School's founders whom the great event 
of the day had brought to Marlborough. This form of welcome 
ha*d been unanimously decided upon as an evidence of the 
great interest with which the citizens of the town regarded the 
new institution which had been planted among them. The 
speeches were many and enthusiastic. The most significant 
and, as viewed from later days, the most pathetic among them 
was that of Mr. Mayler. This gentleman, as the somewhat 
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notable master of the once flourishing Grammar School, gave a 
generous welcome to the formidable rival whose shadow even 
then must have seemed ominously threatening. 

The Royal Free Grammar School had been always an im- 
portant institution in Marlborough. It possessed close scholar- 
ships at Brasenose, Oxford, and St. John's, Cambridge. For 
many generations not only the youth of the town, but the sons 
of many of the Wiltshire gentry, had been educated there ; 
and, indeed, it shewed considerable vitality long after the 
College had become large and prosperous. Among its old 
scholars it numbered Dr. Sacheverell, General Picton of 
Waterloo fame, Sir Michael Forster, and the best known of the 
Earls of Ailesbury. It would be easy to conjure up in these 
early days Homeric contests between the champions of the old 
foundation at the east end of the town and those of the lusty 
and overgrown bantling that had taken possession of its 
western limits. The records of these old times, however, 
shew no trace of anything of the kind. Some recall certain 
airs of superiority exhibited, though not impolitely, by the 
students of Edward VI.'s foundation towards those of the new 
College on the score of seniority. The disparity in numbers, 
however, made any lasting rivalry out of the question, and the 
only antagonism recorded took the friendly form of an occasional 
cricket match. It will be a curious reflection for those who 
saw the Marlborough Eleven last year at Lord's beat all public 
school records for all previous time, that at this elementary 
period they suffered more than one defeat at the hands of 
Mr. Mayler's scholars ! 

The first Head Master, the Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, had 
been fellow and lecturer of Clare Hall (now Clare College) 
at Cambridge, and subsequently head master of Kensington 
Grammar School, which latter post he resigned on being 
appointed to Marlborough. Mr. Wilkinson was an excellent 
scholar, a painstaking and conscientious teacher and discipli- 
narian, and a man of most amiable and kindly disposition. 
His name has been so much associated with the period of 
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misfortune that marked the dose of his administration that full 
justice has never been done to the good work which, in spite 
of many difficulties, he achieved. Mr Wilkinson was essen- 
tially a schoolmaster of the old type, and the only hope of an 
institution like Marlborough lay in the application of the new 
system of Arnold. It is doubtful, however, if the best adminis- 
trator of the new system that could have been found would 
have been equal to the task of steering the School safely 
through difficulties that were largely due to financial stress. It 
Wti Mr. Wilkinson's misfortune, too, that he had no experience 
in the working of a great public school. He was inclined to 
lake too comprehensive responsibilities upon himself, and to 
include in his day's work innumerable minu&e that would have 
; left to liis subordinates. The ideas of the period 
scarcely admitted of friendly social intercourse between the 
chief of a great school and the average boy, and the gulf 
was immense ; but in all the minor details of 
y We and discipline Mr. Wilkinson exercised a constant 
which tended to sap the sense of respon- 
s subordinates, The effects of this became very 
i the School grew so large that a distribution of 
■ became .1 necessity. That Mr. Wilkinson took 
it any rate, creditable to his zeal and fidelity. It 
, too, with the ideas that prevailed in most 
1 even his judgment can hardly be seriously 
^ider the circumstances. Mr. Wilkinson was called 
g difficult a post as a head master has ever been 
He had to face a novel experiment with inade- 
1 and the natural difficulties of the situation 
her than decreased as time went on. 

1 [only of these first two hundred boys were the 
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themselves. Though economy was the keynote of the School, 
the very class who supported it on this account ensured to it a 
large percentage of such refinement and culture as home in- 
fluences could instil and preserve. In fact, there was better 
material for the production of gentlemen and scholars than in 
some schools which at that time had far greater pretensions. 
The laymen's sons, who made up the residue, were no doubt in 
these early days usually influenced by some sort of connection 
with the locality or the founders of the School, and were the 




The First Boy. 

sons of country gentlemen or professional men, mainly from 
the west of England. 

Fifty or sixty new boys, going in the ordinary w r ay to a 
great school, find machinery ready to mould them, whether 
they like it or not, to forms and customs of time-honoured 
acceptation. The two hundred original Marlburians, however, 
brought each his separate individuality with him into a chaos 
out of which a school with its codes and traditions had to be 
slowly evolved. The head of the School was here as much 
a new boy as the trembling child of eight. Many of these 
pioneers had been at rough local schools, others were fresh 
from home for the first time. The process of settling down, 
so far as the boys' relations to one another were concerned, 
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must have been a rugged one, and is so remembered by those 
who participated in it. While the authorities were grappling 
with the task of mental classification, the boys themselves were 
adjusting their physical relations in the rough-and-ready fashion 
of their kind fifty years ago. But the average age at this time 
was young, and neither the shock of battle nor the subjection 
of the weak so serious as it afterwards became. The troubles 
that fell upon the School in after years have somewhat ob- 
scured the fair share of success that met the earlier efforts of 
its rulers. There are plenty of men still in the prime of their 
mental powers who were among the oldest of the first two 
hundred, and to the kindness of some of these we are indebted 
for our facts about this elementary period, so far as its social 
life is concerned. All evidence agrees as to the real skill and 
the rapidity with which chaos was reduced to order and each 
boy relegated to his special place. So far as the schoolroom 
is concerned, mistakes were unavoidable, and the classification 
into forms must have been under the circumstances a some- 
what puzzling process. It was achieved, however, the first 
arrangement of forms being after the usual fashion of public 
schools, without the modifications that time and increasing 
numbers bring. The sixth was of course, as now, the highest ; 
but all the forms down to the lowest (the first) commenced 
life with about equal numbers, and each was divided into two 
removes. At the opening of the School there were only six 
assistant masters, most of whom were in Holy Orders. The 
most notable of these was the Rev. J. M. Brackenbury, whose 
large school at Wimbledon became some twenty years later 
such a well-known medium of access to the army. These 
gentlemen all had rooms in the " Mansion," as the Old House 
is called in early prospectuses. There were also a couple of 
English or writing masters, a French master, and a teacher 
of German and drawing, who gave the name of " Fleuss's Arch " 
to the corner so long celebrated as the spot w&efe, affairs of 
honour were settled. 'V aJ,;^ * 

The old modern School, pulled down ten years ago, was the 
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only schoolroom. Out of this, upon the side remote from the 
Court, three class-rooms opened. One of these was given up to 
the sixth for their general use, another to the fifth, while the 
third was used for drawing and German. This represented 
the whole teaching accommodation then available. The fifth 
was the only form taken in a class-room, the remaining hundred 
and eighty boys in five forms, or ten removes, being crowded 
into the big schoolroom. Even that august body, the sixth, 
which at Rugby and elsewhere had by that time arrived at 
quite a pinnacle of dignity, was, in these primitive days of 
Marlborough, taken standing in a circle round the Master's 
desk in the common schoolroom ! Think of such a state of 
things, let us say, twenty years later! Imagine the feelings 
of a senior prefect suffering under the lash of his preceptor's 
tongue, while the lower third sat round all agog with suppressed 
glee! 

Public and promiscuous caning was at that time by no means 
peculiar to Marlborough, but from the very first it seems to 
have been a tremendous engine of discipline there ; and from 
the number of boys taken in one room, it must have been a 
thrilling and leading feature of the daily task. One of the first 
prefects of the School, a gentleman who has perhaps more 
good to say of the place, as it then was, than any of those 
who have kindly placed the treasure-house of their memories 
at our disposal, makes a very strong exception in this particular 
matter, and considers that the word " brutal " is the only one 
which adequately meets the case. In the depths of every 
magisterial desk it seems at that time lay a cane ; not such a 
weapon as even now small boys are, we believe, with more 
of solemnity than severity, occasionally chastened with, but a 
weapon of hideous length and terrible circumference. At 
frequent intervals and upon slight provocation these formidable 
flails leapt, we are told, from their lurking-places and descended 
upon th^^^ks of the trembling culprits. The otherwise kindly 

I have alluded has very vivid recollections of 
sturbance caused by these little affairs in various 
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parts of the room. Whether it was a sixth-form boy struggling 
to see light through a difficult passage in Thucydides, or a 
humble student in the " thirds " wrestling with a line of Caesar, 
these frequent incidents must have been equally distracting. The 
well-known shout of " Stand down, sir ! " would resound through 
the big room, and amid the rapt attention of the whole hundred 
and eighty boys the punishment, which was generally severe, and 
from a modern point of view something more than that, was 
administered. This was the custom of the time. In the best 
of the old public schools such wild work had given way somewhat 
under the development of what is now known as public school 
feeling. But it was many years before Marlborough reached, 
or could have been expected to reach, that standard. The 
"natural enmity" theory between boys and masters was the 
prevailing one of that day. It was only in a few progressive 
and enlightened centres that better things had come about 
So far as boys were concerned, it was hardly to be expected 
that such terrific encounters as took place daily at Marlborough 
under the eyes of the whole school would engender a hankering 
on the part of the victims for the further society of their 
executioners. 

That beautiful old chamber which is now the Adderley Library 
was at first used as a dining-room, and the meals, owing to the 
want of space, had to be served in two relays. Maidservants, 
oddly enough, seem to have done at that time most of the 
carving. We cannot learn that there were any well-founded 
complaints as to the food, while every boy, as it appeared 
subsequently, was being maintained at a loss. A whimsical 
memory survives of the evening meal, which consisted of thick 
slices of bread already buttered, and carried round in a clothes- 
basket by the College butler. These were transferred to the 
plate of each boy by an adroit movement with a two-pronged 
fork which that functionary carried in his right hand. • As the 
butler's left arm was engaged with the basket, the dainty 
morsel had to be released from the fork by the'' same *hand 
that held it. This was achieved by a simple and forward 
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movement of the right thumb, and every slice bore in con- 
sequence the delicate impress of the thumb and the nail of 
this unceremonious domestic. 

The packing must have been pretty close in these days, when 
boys, masters, and servants were all collected under one roof. 
But more rooms were available then for dormitories, and these 
were not more individually crowded than they were at a much 
later date. Captains of dormitories, a still surviving and 
notable institution, date their origin from Mr. Wilkinson's 
first days. The office was in one sense more conspicuous 
then, as it was the custom after evening prayers in the big 
schoolroom for the captains formally to call over the lists of 
their respective rooms, and marshal them off to bed in regular 
rotation. The sixth form had the privilege of remaining up 
an hour later in their class-room ; and the fact that the English 
master sat up with them as a guarantee for their good be- 
haviour is perhaps more suggestive of the ideas then prevalent 
than any explanations of ours could be. Prefects were ap- 
pointed from the first, and the still prevailing rule that none 
can be eligible under the age of sixteen is coeval with the 
commencement of Mr. Wilkinson's reign. Mr. Wilkinson's 
prefects, however, had the privileges of rank only, without its 
responsibilities. It was not part of the first Head Master's 
system freely to delegate authority to others; and from the 
point of view of those days it might have seemed rash in a 
school circumstanced as Marlborough then was. Duties of 
a light kind the prefects of this period, who, by the way, in 
numbers ranged from four to ten, certainly had. These seem, 
however, chiefly to have consisted in the calling over of lists 
of delinquents in the big schoolroom, and in announcing by 
proclamation the beginning or end of the periods of school 
work. As for privileges, prefects alone had free access to 
the Mound and the wilderness, taking, however, any other 
boys ttfey ohose with them. The few studies existing then, 
of coursiy felt ;jo their lot. Responsibilities and distinctions 
seem to Have been conferred in a marked manner all the way 
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down the School, but the privileges they carried with them 
seem to be more in evidence than the duties performed. 
There were not only captains of dormitories, but the head 
boy of each room took the rank of a captain, and as such was 
entitled to perambulate the High Street three days in the week, 
a liberty then denied to the mass of the School below the sixth. 
According to the printed rules of 1845, tne bead boy in each 
remove has various thankless and even dangerous duties as- 
signed to him ; among these he is to " report any boy in the 
form who, while preparing his lessons, is unruly or idle." In 
all ages, and more particularly in these when physical force 
reigned supreme, we fancy that the clever weakling who is at 
all times very apt to be the head boy of his form, would think 
twice before handing over to the authorities the hulking idler ! 
It was also required then of the whole School not only to " cap " 
a master, but to stand bare-headed while in conversation with 
one. Another privilege of the prefect, by the way, was to .exact 
this deference from all boys below the fourth form. We have 
said the prefects had no responsibilities, and this is true. They 
were merely formal mouthpieces of a few daily ordinances. 
There was no authosried fagging, no prefects* courts or punish- 
ments ; no matters were referred to them for settlement. The 
idea was, we fancy, that they were a body upon which special 
powers in any emergency could be conferred, but in the mean- 
time were a purely reserve force. When the hour of trial 
came, such a body, it is needless to say, was almost useless. 
The habit of authority or responsibility had simply no existence 
among them. Two acquaintances of the writer's who were 
prefects during the great rebellion of 185 1 have pleaded ignor- 
ance of the details of that stormy period from that very fact 
They led a life apart in the seclusion of their class-room and 
studies, and viewed the turmoil going on outside as a matter 
which concerned them not. 

The dormitory rules were somewhat elaborate. « The rooms 
were visited in the morning a quarter of ah .hour after the 
ringing of the first bell. Any boy then not out of bed was 
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" registered." Another round was made a quarter of an hour 
before the ringing of the School bell, and any one not then 
dressed was also " registered," and these Ixid marks accumu- 
lated various punishments ; among the latter " confining to 
grounds," or " gating/' was always prominent. 

Fines were exacted for all sorts of offences in those days. 
It is said, indeed, that the First Eleven ground was in a great 
measure the result of the petty misdeeds of gathering years ! 
Cutting a desk, for instance, cost a guinea ; and if our recol- 
lection of some of the desks which must have survived from 
this period is accurate, a still more imposing monument to the 
early Marlburian pocket-knife might well have been erected. 

Trespassing on the masters' desks cost a shilling. The 
possession of lucifer matches and the throwing of stones in 
the Court carried a liability to the same amount, and with the 
fine very frequently there went a punishment as well. Some 
of the printed rules of this early period read strangely 
nowadays. Boys below the fourth form, which at that time 
meant more than half the School, could only go out of the 
College grounds three days in the week. Books out of 
" circulating libraries " were strictly contraband ; and there is 
a special edict that no boy is to purchase an article of greater 
value than the amount of his weekly pocket money. And 
furthermore, if any books or articles disappear from a boy's 
desk, the whole form is gated until the mystery is solved ! 

The numbers confined to gates seem always to have been 
considerable, and these unfortunates were summoned together 
from time to time by the ringing of a bell and their names 
called over. 

The ordinary afternoon " call," from which originally prefects 
only were,- — ^ded, dates from the founding of the School. 
In Mr" 3 days it took place in the covered play- 

grjF^ )ck. 

apel in existence during the first five years, 

ided St. Peter's Church on Sunday, of which 

.iiams was at that time rector. Special services 
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were given them outside the regular hours of parochial worship, 
and to these the whole School filed two and two, traversing 
the walk which leads from the Old House steps to the end 
of the High Street. The rector was a famous character in 
Marlborough at that time. He was a personage of the old 
school, and tradition relates how he used to overpower the 
smaller members of the College by the way in which he lifted 
his hat to them when he met them on their walks ; for though 
he took no actual part in the School services, he liked to 
consider them as members of his flock. The old high pews 
at that time survived in St. Peter's Church, and in the hidden 
depths of these, out of sight of the officiating masters, all sorts 
of performances the reverse of devout are said to have been 
enacted. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE games of the School have been dealt with in another 
portion of this book ; but the almost complete absence 
of provision for such things must be noted here as a most 
unaccountable omission in the founding of Marlborough. 
Allowing even for the smaller importance attached to athletics 
in those days, it still seems extraordinary. Eton and Harrow, 
not to speak of Winchester and Westminster, had been for 
years playing formal matches at Lord's ; the Marylebone 
match at Rugby had for a long time been quite an important 
function ; but there is no evidence that cricket and football 
were contemplated as possible items in the life of the School 
by the founders of Marlborough. To the modern schoolboy 
life under such conditions would not, of course, seem worth 
living. The pioneers of Marlborough did not in all probability 
feel this want very poignantly. They had come either straight 
from country homes or from small schools where organised 
games and athletic prestige were things unknown. They w r ere 
allowed at first (for some of the rules quoted were of later date) 
a great deal of freedom, and were planted in a country of rare 
attraction to the rambler, whatever his tastes might be. The 
great majority of these early Marlburians were country-bred. 
They were mostly sons of clergymen ; but large numbers of 
these were allied by blood or other affinity to the landowning 
class, and came of a stock to whom field sports and the instincts 
that develop:: jftto them were a second nature. Games and 
athletics fotifid for a long time a greater difficulty in making 
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headway at Marlborough than they would have done, perhaps, 
at other places and under other circumstances, for this very 
reason. The barbaric instinct of slaughter and adventure 
inherent in Englishmen was fostered by the surroundings of 
the place, as well as to a great extent by the origin of the boys. 
They developed naturally into poachers, rat-catchers, and even 
raiders of poultry-yards, at the bottom of all of which was the 
crude sporting instinct brought from west-country homes, and 
forced very often into illicit channels. Even in games, for a 
long time after the earliest period, hare and hounds and 
prisoners' base were really more popular with the mass of 
the School than cricket and football, as being more akin to the 
roving and rambling instincts of the race. 

The mischief, however, done in these first four or five years 
was probably nothing like so serious as in later and more 
unruly times ; at any rate, it provoked nothing like the oppo- 
sition in the neighbourhood. The latter, as a matter of fact, 
was inclined to condone much in consideration of the benefits 
that the School was supposed to confer upon it. Great allow- 
ance, too, was made for the difficulties of organising a new 
school so large in numbers. In time this indulgent spirit 
naturally wore itself out, and no wonder. Indeed, there came 
a period when, as an old Marlburian connected with it humor- 
ously remarked to the writer, if an old woman's cat died 
suddenly in Devizes, its fate was attributed to the diabolic 
machinations of the College boys ! 

The first School list extant is that of midsummer 1844 — the 
end, that is to say, of the first year. The sixth form then had 
only one remove, and that consisting of ten boys. Of these 
only four were prefects ; but as the minimum age was sixteen, 
and there were probably very few boys of sixteen then in the 
School, this may account for the small number of those to 
whom the honour was assigned. Concerning one of these 
chosen few an amusing tradition survives. He was one of 
several importations that had come with the Head Master from 
Kensington Grammar School, and was abnormally precocious 
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in the matter of whiskers ; and, moreover, was attired in a 
frock-coat, straps, and collars of a most adolescent and advanced 
type. Such an impression did he make on the youthful masses 
of the School that a firm conviction arose in their minds, and 
remained there for long, that he was a master in disguise ! 

By the following Christmas we find the sixth divided into 
two removes, the upper consisting of four boys only, all pre- 
fects. The only prefect in the lower remove, it is interesting 
to note, is Sir Julian Pauncefote, the present Ambassador at 
Washington. 

A great institution, too, of the whole of this earlier period 
was the writing-school. There was a laudable feeling in schools 
generally at that time that it was unfair not only to the boys 
themselves, but to humanity at large, to let loose upon the 
world that too familiar nuisance, the illegible penman. The 
Marlborough boy of that day could emancipate himself from 
the durance vile of the writing-school only by passing some 
standard of efficiency. Until it was thought that he was in 
this respect a fairly harmless member of society, no scholarship, 
no distinction availed him aught. What an excellent move it 
would be if this fine old custom were revived ! 

One of the first writing masters at Marlborough was a char- 
acter long remembered as something quite out of the common 
order of such instructors. He was a gentleman well up in 
middle age, who had led a most adventurous life in many 
quarters of the globe, though in what capacity never seems 
quite to have transpired. Possessed of many accomplishments, 
and with the manners of a polished man of the world, he seems 
to have made a great impression on the elder boys who out of 
school came under his influence. Part of his duties (as has 
been already stated), strange as it now seems, was to sit with 
the sixth in their class-room after the rest of the School had 
gone to bed. He was a wonderful raconteur, and both his 
stories and; the great influence he exercised in a friendly, 
informal way over the elder boys seem to have been all in a 
good direction. He at least succeeded in making that last hour 
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of the day remembered by some of them to this day with 
gratitude and pleasure. His short stay in the comparatively 
humble position he occupied is merely a passing and not very 
important incident in early Marlborough life ; but it is some- 
thing of an anomaly, and at least a pleasant one to record, so 
we give it for what it is worth. 

At this time, and for long afterwards, the School had an 
office in London, originally in Suffolk Street, then in St 
Martin's Place, and subsequently at 25, Parliament Street. 
This was presided over by a secretary, with a salary of ^300 
a year, who transacted all the financial and commercial business 
of the establishment. This post was eventually abolished 
by Dr. Cotton, who moved the office to its present familiar 
quarters at the south-eastern angle of the Old House, and 
appointed one of his own staff as bursar. The deficiencies in 
the catering department, which up till the middle of the fifties 
at least were so frequently manifest, were largely due to the 
absence of any responsible administrator in the College itself. 
Of the social life of the School during these first three or four 
years it is not easy to write very definitely. The opening day 
had features about it that we have ventured to call dramatic. 
The first half-year, as a study of boys, must have been an 
opportunity to those upon the spot such as has rarely been 
offered in school life; but there is little in this very early 
period for the chronicler to dwell upon. Its very calm, by 
comparison with the stormy times that followed, is one diffi- 
culty. The boys themselves were mostly very young, and less 
potent for good or evil than later, when the usual average of 
age in a public school had been attained. The Head Master 
was regarded with a wholesome awe by the mass of the boys, 
and with liking and respect by his immediate pupils. With 
one or two exceptions there was no intercourse whatever, as we 
have said, between masters and boys out of school hours ; but, 
upon the whole, the School was in hand. Its finances had not 
as yet assumed a critical condition. That it would double its 
numbers as soon as the necessary accommodation was provided 
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was already assured by the eagerness shewn to acquire nomina- 
tions. Its patrons, present and prospective, had as yet no cause 
to regret their patronage; while its promoters, judging from 
their speeches and letters, seem to have been more than 
satisfied. 

And the boys, in the meantime, in their play-hours, which 
were both shorter and more cut up then than now, rambled 
about the country : not yet, perhaps, the scourge to keepers, 
game-preservers, and farmers they were to become later on, but 
already making something of a reputation in that way. Small 
groups, again, would club together to buy cricket materials, 
and play desultory games of single-wicket or " tip and run " on 
any rough pitch they could find upon the Common or White 
Horse Hill. There is something pathetic in these early cricket 
struggles of a school that, according to the statistics of the 
Badminton Library, stands inferior only to Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby in the number of first-class cricketers it has given to the 
universities and the world in the past thirty years. 

The dress of the School at that period, as may be supposed, 
was of a most varied description. Even the older schools had 
not then, as a rule, adopted the rigid uniformity which has now 
become more or less common to all, and in primitive Marl- 
borough the rural tailor must have been greatly in evidence. 
Coats of all colours and all shapes lasted on till the end of the 
fifties. Eton jackets, so called, it may be here remarked, are 
not modern inventions, as is sometimes implied, nor are they 
the peculiar patent of that famous foundation which has given 
them the name under which they are now known. The round 
jacket and turnover collar were the ordinary dress of small boys 
(after their tunic period) till early in the sixties, when the 
round coat, or " coatee," as the tailors then called it, came in 
for boys between twelve and fifteen, to the great disadvantage 
of their appearance. The Eton authorities forbade this inno- 
vation : hence the association of the round jacket with that 
school. 

The smaller boys at Marlborough at that time were probably > 
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therefore, the most uniform in their dress. As to headgear, a 
black cloth cap with a stiff peak was the usual article worn by 
boys, and even by men when in " mufti," throughout the country. 
At this time the crown was rather high and broader at the top 
than where it fitted the head. The cap with which the explorer 
Stanley has made the world familiar is, in fact, very much of a 
reproduction in shape of the old lounging cap of this period. 
Scotch caps were fairly common, too, among boys at that time, 
owing their introduction, no doubt, to the Waverley novels. 
One or two small boys hailing from remote parts of the country 
can be recalled by their contemporaries as wearing upon the 
opening days the queer old cap, something the shape of an 
accordion, with a long pendent tassel, such as the pictures of 
Cruikshank have made us familiar with. 

The School year was at that time divided into two halves, 
with from six to seven weeks' holiday in winter and summer 
respectively. The first half-year began early in February, and 
terminated in the middle of June ; the second began early in 
August, and lasted till the middle of December. This plan 
prevailed, with slight modifications, up till the year 1873. 

At the end of the summer half of 1844, and the close of the 
School's first year, appears not only the list already referred to, 
but the report of the first examiners who visited Marlborough. 
These latter were the Rev. J. A. Hessey* and the Rev. W. S. 
Wood. Their report, issued upon June 15th, is of interest only 
when taken in connection with the crude state of the material 
that was thus submitted for a first inspection. Divinity seems 
to have been the strong point. The examiners state that they 
found in this subject " a clearness of statement and knowledge 
of facts, and indeed a state of feeling, even among the younger 
boys, seldom to be met with in schools ; and this may be attri- 
buted in great measure, to the judicious catechising of the 
Head Master." In classics and mathematics the examiners 
make due allowance for the youth of 'the School and the boys, 

* Subsequently High Master of St. Paul's school and Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. 
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but feel themselves able to speak highly of the accuracy shewn 
in both departments, particularly among the younger boys. 
With this report, forwarded to all friends and patrons of the 
School, was enclosed the following notice : — 

" The Council have the pleasure to circulate a copy of the 
report of the Rev. J. A. Hessey and the Rev. W. S. Wood, 
appointed to examine the School at Marlborough for the sons 
of clergymen and others. Being perfectly satisfied with the 
prospect of success, the Council have resolved to extend the 
School to the number of five hundred so soon as accommodation 
can be provided ; and having entrusted the execution of the 
plan to Edward Blore, Esq., architect, a portion of the buildings 
will be completed at midsummer 1845, an d it is confidently 
expected that the remainder will be finished at midsummer 
1846." 

It is still in all notices "Marlborough School" or "The 
School at Marlborough." It was not till August, 1845, tnat 
the charter was acquired for the actual founding of Marlborough 
College^ and the establishment of the Corporation under the 
title of The Governors of Marlborough College^ of which College 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was to be ex-officio visitor, and 
the management entrusted to a Council consisting of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, as President, twelve clergymen, and 
thirteen laymen, to be appointed by the life governors. 

In 1844 the Council raised the sum of ;£ 10,000 on bonds, 
for the purpose of further adapting the old buildings and 
commencing new ones. 

In 1846 and 1847 two further sums of ,£15,000 each were 
raised in the same manner. 

The first resulted in the erection of the Master's Lodge, 
dining-hall, laundry, offices, and A House, which were all 
completed in 1845. By 1848 the first chapel was erected, and 
immediately afterwards B House and the present Upper School 
were added to the establishment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BY Christmas 1845 tne numbers of the School — though 
no new buildings were completed — had been increased 
to over two hundred and fifty. The sixth form consisted of 
fifteen, though only two were considered worthy to be in the 
upper remove ; and it is interesting to note that C. F. Cobb, 
who was the first senior prefect, remained in that exalted 
position for three years, leaving the School in the summer of 
1846. The new dining-hall was completed by the beginning 
of April in the latter year, and the present Adderley Library 
became then available as a new dormitory holding thirty-seven 
beds. This brought up the numbers at midsummer 1846 to 
two hundred and ninety-three, two hundred and nineteen of 
whom were clergymen's sons. By the end of the summer 
holidays A House and the present Upper School were ready 
for occupation. 

During the past year (1845) payments for life governorships 
and donations had come in fast, and from these sources 
^5800 had been within that time received. No epidemic 
had to any serious extent tested the sanitary arrangements or 
accommodation of the School, though scarlet fever had touched 
it lightly at the very commencement In October, 1846, a 
hundred cases of measles made some stir, but were handled 
without serious inconvenience, though there was no outside 
refuge available. The Council at this time are in good spirits. 
They " feel that it is a comfort to be able to pay off with 

punctuality their liabilities, and that donations are coming 
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speedily in." There is no trace of anxiety for the evil days 
that are coming. They " learn with the greatest pleasure that 
the College already stands high in reputation with the public, 
and believe that no scholastic institution has in so short a time 
met with such success." 

This latter opinion was certainly justified, as nothing like 
Marlborough had ever been attempted. Cheltenham, which 
was running it close in numbers, was upon the lines of a 
day-school. As to its reputation, such as it had was probably 
at that time good ; but news in those days travelled slowly. 
Looking at the matter from a modern standpoint, it seems 
impossible that a great school of four and five hundred boys 
should spring out of the earth as it were, particularly at a time 
when large schools were scarce, and yet create comparatively 
little notice. This was, however, most unquestionably the 
case with Marlborough, and is simply an instructive illustration 
of the difference between these times and those. From the 
speeches and pamphlets of the friends of Marlborough at that 
period another impression might be gathered. Still allowing 
for the pardonable egotism of such productions, the idea of 
publicity then was a very much more modified one than it 
would be now. Upon this subject, however, we shall have 
something of interest to say later on. 

Three exhibitions tenable for three years at either University, 
and of the value of £40 each, had been founded by the 
Council, and Mr. Wilkinson generously provided another out of 
his own income, which at that time was by no means a large 
one. 

The need of a chapel became by this time very pressing. 
All through the year 1846, by appeals to public and private 
benevolence, the Council were starting the nucleus of a fund 
for this purpose. In the meantime the procession to St. Peters 
Church still continued on Sundays, the head of which, owing 
to the increased numbers of the School, had almost disappeared 
into the venerable building before the tail was well off the steps 
of the Old House. The high pews and the want of life in 
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the services held at St Peter's seem to have left a dreary 
impression. 

On August 4th, 1846, at the close of the summer holidays, 
over a hundred new boys were added to the School, bringing 
the numbers up to four hundred ; for that graceful fabric 
known as A House had, as we have already mentioned, been 
completed, and was ready for occupation. This building (not 
set apart for a Lower School till many years afterwards) started 
upon the same footing as the Old House. B House, it will t>e 
remembered, had not yet been commenced. 

When looking upon these first buildings that rose upon the 
side and rear of the beautiful old Seymour Mansion, the candid 
stranger is given to expressing strong opinions on the taste of 
those who planned and built them. It requires all the patriotism 
and all the glamour of association that the Marlburian can 
summon to his aid to make him forget the glaring contrast 
offered by B House to its venerable neighbour. But the 
former, even in its pristine nakedness, was the least of the two 
offenders ; and Nature has here done much more to mitigate the 
original crudity. The tall limes upon its southern front rustle 
their leaves within a few feet of its windows, and the ivy has 
climbed so thickly and so rapidly up its garish sides as to give 
promise of one day completely covering the red walls, whose 
painful nudity so distinguished the B House of former days. 
There are nowadays, we fancy, few Marlburians who would not 
be sorry if any possible contingency removed it in favour of a 
more pretentious and artistic pile. As for A House, we doubt 
if there is a Marlburian living who would hold up his hand to 
save it, if in the course of continued prosperity its existence 
should be happily threatened. There is probably not one 
who would not rejoice if, in the march of progress, such a 
blessed consummation should come about. And this is saying 
much indeed, for there are champions of the old order, beyond 
doubt, to be found who would drop a tear over the College 
laundry, or even the sanatorium. A House has repelled the 
mellowing hand of time with exasperating success. It seems 
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absolutely uglier to-day than it was thirty years ago. It always 
appears to us suggestive of Marlborough's grimmest and darkest 
days. There are to be Found (and this will not sound very 
improbable to those who have the patience to read a few more 
chapters of this chronicle) grey-headed individuals roaming 
here and there upon the earth who think of Marlborough only 
to shudder as at some black nightmare of their youth. When 
the record of these unpatriotic souls is investigated, A House 
seems nearly always to have been the chief scene of their 
sorrows ; and it is certainly from there, for some reason or other, 
that the most gruesome tales of horror have emanated. 

In deploring the contempt for appearances, which seems to 
have animated the creators of these first buildings, one must 
not forget the financial difficulties that they had to encounter. 
The property was only held upon lease ; the security the School 
could offer was hardly security at all in a business sense ; the 
bonds by which money was raised for building purposes found 
almost their sole market among those who were interested in 
the success of the School, and these were not, as a rule, 
wealthy men. The actual pinch had in the years 1846-7 not 
yet come, but the strictest economy in outlay was necessary. 
Much money, too, was wasted in these initial works. Corpora- 
tions of a philanthropic description seldom get full value for 
their money, more especially in bricks and mortar ; and there 
is little doubt that the founders of Marlborough were, in this 
novel and adventurous undertaking of theirs, ho exception to 
the rule. 

A House, however, is not an ordinary sacrifice to economy 
or monument of thrift. It almost looks as if its designer had 
harboured a grudge against the School and the surround- 
ing landscape. Whether Abbotsford is actually in itself an 
architectural triumph we do not happen to know ; but it is, at 
least, able to retain the romance which attaches to its name. 
How many Marlburians know that A House and Abbotsford 
are the work of one and the same hand ? 

These first few years are uneventful so far as any outside 
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distinction gained by the School is concerned, whether for good 
or evil. To judge by the speeches and letters of its friends 
and founders their highest hopes had been realised. 

Only a few pupils had as yet had time to find their way to 
the universities, though one or two had already taken scholar- 
ships. The School was still in its calf stage. The mass of the 
boys, so far, had been young, and few had as yet arrived at an 
age ripe for entering college or the world. 

There had been no serious hitch in the domestic life or 
discipline of the School ; while, so far as it was known outside, 
its reputation seems- to have been fairly good. 

With a list of four hundred at Christmas 1846, only fourteen 
appear in the sixth form, and of these ten only are apparently 
old enough to be prefects. The mass of the School are in the 
lower forms, and doing the elementary work that belongs to 
such removes ; the head boy of the fourth, for instance, being 
nine-tenths of the way up the School ! 

The staff had by now been increased to ten, and in a short 
time four 'more masters were added. The salaries that Mr. 
Wilkinson could at this time offer were very low ; still many of 
those that accepted masterships were men of university distinc- 
tion, and some of them proved to be teachers to whose efficiency 
their pupils bear grateful testimony. 

Considerable debts had been and still were at this time being 
contracted ; but the great pressure for admittance seemed fully 
to justify the actuaries' estimate that these would be easily paid 
off within a limited period. Every bed was bespoken before 
the very room in which it was to stand w T as built, and prosperity 
seemed practically assured. 

Throughout 1847 an( * the first half of 1848 building went 
steadily on. B House and the present Master's Lodge were 
completed. Servants' hall and sleeping quarters, new kitchens, 
laundry, and the reservoir on the Mound were also added. 

Prize-day was a regular institution from the commencement 
of the School, and was very similar in form to the function that 
is now held at the close of the summer term. We have before 
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us the full accounts of several of these festivities during the 
forties. Lord Courtenay (afterwards Lord Deyon) acted as 
chairman on several occasions, and seems to have taken a real 
and living interest in the School. The distribution of the 
prizes and recitation of the prize poems in the big schoolroom 
was then, as now, followed by a banquet in the hall. Onthfftf 
occasions the most active members of the Council were ataflj|$f 
present, the guests consisting chiefly of the gentry and ctaajj^- 
of the immediate neighbourhood. The peculiar nature of tihV 
speeches almost necessary upon such occasions renders them of 
little value as an index of the actual state of the School. It is 
a day everywhere devoted to mutual congratulation and all- 
round compliments. Nowadays a summary of the distinctions 
gained and the work achieved by old boys during the past year 
gives interest to the occasion and point to the congratulations. 
In the forties, however, there is not much to be gathered 
from the prize-day orations, though some of them are very 
lengthy. In a speech of Mr. Wilkinson's, delivered at the 
dinner following the opening of the chapel, there* are some 
pertinent remarks worth noticing. He regrets, in very plain 
terms, the extravagant hopes that had been formed by some of 
the friends of the School at its foundation. He deplores the 
unreasonable expectations that Marlborough in five years' time 
(1848) should combine all the advantages without the defects 
of a great public school. For his own part, Mr. Wilkinson 
declared he had never shared these extravagant hopes ; and he 
did not, in consequence, share the disappointment which he 
believed existed in some few quarters. 

It was the final completion of the buildings in 1848 and the 
great influx of boys consequent on this that marked the begin- 
ning of what, in some respects, was a fresh epoch in the life of 
the School, and, as it proved, the most unfortunate one in its 
history. 

Before dealing with this, we propose to touch briefly upon 
some of the chief features and peculiarities and incidents which 
marked the social life of the School during the first five years. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE publicity of the life led by the Marlborough boy of 
these early years can hardly be realised by present and 
recent generations. For a long time there was only one school- 
room. With the exception of that fraction of the School repre- 
sented by the sixth and fifth forms, the entire community hail 
only this single room with its two fires for a place of refuge, if 
we except, that is to say, the cold shades of the covered play- 
ground. In it their whole indoor life, both of study and leisure, 
was passed. There was nothing of the kind upon such a scale 
in any other school in England ; and this corporate life, whether 
for good or evil, unquestionably set a stamp upon the character 
and manners of the place that was at least original. It is not, 
perhaps, surprising that this period bred a large number of 
admirable and some highly distinguished soldiers, among whom 
are to be found such names as Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir George 
Harman, Sir Charles McGregor, and Sir Edward Bradford. 
Many men of that generation who have risen high in the world, 
and whose opinion is worthy of all attention, speak warmly of 
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the value of their Marlborough training. Others tell a widely 
different story. For the weak, the sensitive, or the studious it 
must have been a terrible place. It was a case, indeed, of the 
survival of the fittest ; and those who survived and came out of 
the process were, no doubt, very fit indeed. Many a tender 
plant, however, who in the softer clime of a boarding-house 
might have thriven and achieved distinction, must have given 
up the struggle, and in one sense or another gone under before 
reaching the comparative, but still uncertain, haven of the fifth 
form class-room. 

Imagine the rigours of a Wiltshire February with a couple of 
open grates for two hundred and fifty boys ! The only time 
that the greater portion of these could get even a sight of the 
flame was from their desks in school hours. The only time 
they ever felt its warmth, as one of them recently remarked to 
the writer, was when they got a great deal more than they liked, 
and were submitted to the ordeal of " roasting," a familiar form 
of torture in those days. In the hours of play, too, the big 
schoolroom was a pandemonium, and a place to be avoided 
by all but the lusty and the boisterous. Partly, no doubt, to 
keep themselves warm, and partly on account of the greate 
simplicity of the times, boys played games that would now be 
considered utterly beneath the notice of a public school. The 
sixth form, even at that time, we are told, " moved with dig- 
nity " ; but the fifth and fourth might have been seen any day 
in the court or covered playground engaged in the wild revelry 
of " fly the garter," or absorbed in more peaceful contests with 
marbles or peg-tops ! The boy who could split his neighbour's 
top by a well-directed shot with his own was a personage then 
of no mean consideration. One survivor of this period has 
still in his Sussex rectory, carefully preserved, the formidable 
top that in his skilful hands was the terror of all rival top- 
owners. 

The "tribe," moreover, a special feature of MarlljQjcough in 
the forties and fifties, was a protjuct of this tim*% though 
perhaps it was more strongly marked in later years. Before 
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the division of the School into houses and the gradual growth 
of " house-feeling " which followed, and before the introduction 
of class-rooms had isolated many forms from one another and 
the rest of the School, the boys, by a process of natural selec- 
tion, drifted into groups of various sizes. * These groups became 
so marked and were often so large that they earned for them- 
selves the name of " tribe." The more noted " tribes " had 
leaders, after whom they were called. Whether the instinct of 
self-defence played any part in the forming of these curious 
communities history says not ; but it is probable that many, in 
feudal fashion, swore allegiance, as it were, to some of the 
various chieftains in return for their protection. Though the 
tribes herded together within the School precincts, shared their 
grub-hampers in common, and made joint forays on those of 
•defenceless units, it was in those rural expeditions for which 
Marlburians were then so famous that they chiefly shone. 
"With knobbed sticks and squalers, with jackets buttoned 
tight up to the throat, and a look of pluck and determination 
on their faces." Such, in equipment and appearance, a veteran 
of that period, now a Church dignitary, describes to us the 
" tribes " of his day issuing at a run from the College gates, 
bent upon distant adventures, some of which, legally at any 
rate, are harmless, and some of a kind over which perhaps a 
veil might with advantage be drawn. Other tribes, again, are 
unarmed, and have nothing more formidable in view than a 
run across some favourite line of country, without a too nice 
regard, perhaps, for young wheat or recently mended fences. 

A celebrated local character of that period was " Monkey " 
Davis. This individual was a poacher of renown, which to the 
sporting instincts of the Marlburian of that day was of itself 
sufficient recommendation. But he seems to have had other 
qualities, being something of a naturalist, knowing in beasts 
and birds and eggs, and a personage withal of fine appearance. 
The tribe who secured h{$ services for the afternoon considered 
themselves fortunate beyond all others, and his cottage upon 
the old London Road was a favourite haunt of the sporting 
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element in the School. Here, in the midst of a choice and 
various collection of beasts of the field, squirrels and rabbits, 
ferrets, badgers, and even foxes — which were judiciously ex- 
changed from time to time for the pocket money of the youthful 
admirers — dwelt this once celebrated local character, abhorred 
of keepers and looked askance at by the law-abiding Citizen. 

The "squaler" came into use very early in the School's 
history, and was for years almost as much a part of the ordinary 
equipment of a Marlborough boy as a cricket-bat would now 
be. To later generations the very name probably conveys no 
meaning. The weapon itself was simple enough, though ex- 
tremely formidable. It consisted of a piece of lead something 
the shape and about the size of a pear, with a cane handle 
about eighteen inches long. A squaler could be thrown a great 
distance and with terrific force, and at short ranges by the 
practised hands of the Marlburians of those days with great 
accuracy. Its ostensible purpose was squirrel-hunting, as the 
name suggests, but it came in handy for the larger quarry 
which the more adventurous tribes pursued and slew, such as 
rabbits, hares, and occasionally even deer. It lingered on 
as an article of local sale till the middle of the sixties ; but the 
glory of the squaler had long been dimmed by the organisation 
of games, and the prestige and dare-devilry that had once sur- 
rounded its use had by then vanished. Poaching had been 
stamped out, and squirrel-hunting reduced to be the sport of an 
obscure few ; and, as dangerous to the small boys who still used 
it, the squaler, if memory serves us right, was made contraband, 
and finally died out. There were some boys in these early 
days, too, whose " horsey " instincts appear to have been irre- 
pressible. One tribe is well remembered who used to purchase 
halters, and, concealing them under their jackets, sally forth to 
remote or sequestered pastures, where likely-looking horses 
were grazing. These they would catch, after perhaps an 
exciting chase, mount, and ride^ftreback ajbout Mfepountry 
till the approach of either the hou*^ calling over P&an irate 
agriculturist put an end to the fun;£\ 
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Well remembered, too, by many of this generation are those 
rare but great occasions when they could get to a meet of the 
Tedworth hounds, and even as humble spectators get a cheery 
word from that illustrious sportsman Mr. Assheton Smith. The 
latter on these occasions was always glad to see the College 
boys and specially singled them out for a greeting. 

In connection with the slaughter of deer — which was so 
common in the first fifteen years and commenced at this time 
— the skin seems to have been the chief object of ambition. 
Among the many stories relative to this, the supreme offence 
of the period, a general, lately retired after forty years' service, 
had as a boy at Marlborough a reputation for expertness in 
skinning animals. An acquaintance of the writer was hurrying 
home with him through the forest one evening in order to 
reach the School in time for tea, when two big fellows, notorious 
bullies, shouted to them to stop from the depths of a thicket. 
They were kneeling over the carcase of a deer they had just 
killed with squalers, and endeavouring with inadequate skill 
and weapons to get the skin off. Now, however, they saw a 
ready way out of both the difficulty and the risk by compelling 
the two small boys, or at least the one with the necessary skill, 
to remain and skin the deer while they safely proceeded to 
answer their names at tea. The plan was promptly acted upon, 
and the victim of it had in addition to receive the severe 
punishment inflicted on those late for locking up. 

The old slide down the steepest part of Martinsell became 
something of a School institution at this time, and boys used to 
toboggan down it sitting upon boughs torn from the fir-trees 
which were then very plentiful upon the summit. A legend 
was current in the sixties that Dr. Cotton had upon one 
occasion sped down the familiar slope in this undignified 
fashion. Dr. Cotton's grave and reserved personality gave 
humour to the story, which had the reputation of being a true 
one. Large picnics when ,\he whole School spent the day at 
some noted spot in the nejlSifctpurhood were also an occasional 
feature of Mr. Wilkinson^! tfih'e. It was at one of these that 
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two boys swam through the tunnel on the Kennet and Avon 
Canal near Savernake Station. 

Apropos of egg-collecting, a great pastime during the earliest 
period, many amusing stories of personal adventure are told, 
of which the following are good samples : — 

A certain spirited youth of that day, determined to be ahead 
of all his rivals in the matter of specimens, conceived the bold 
project of rifling the nest of a peahen that was known to be 
laying in Mr. Lyne's farmyard. With this in view he cut 
church the following Sunday, stole into the yard at this usually 
deserted hour, and after some hunting at length found in a 
shed one of the coveted eggs. In the meantime, however, 
a rustic had come unawares upon the scene, and when the 
intruder turned to leave with the prize in his hand, he found 
his exit from the door effectually barred by the "business end" 
of a two -pronged fork. Neither threats nor bribes would turn 
the zealous yokel from his fell purpose, and the intruder re- 
mained in ignominious captivity until the farmer returned from 
church. The ambitious naturalist was then sent up to the 
Head Master, and met with that condign punishment from 
which, in those days, there was no escape. 

Another of the " men of '43 " relates an amusing tale 
against himself. The scene of the adventure was up the 
Kennet, in the neighbourhood of that melancholy-looking 
tavern upon the Bath Road known as the " Lord's Arms." 
The actors in it were the Marlborough boy in question and 
a gamekeeper. The former — now a leading functionary in a 
northern city — was determined to possess himself of some 
coot's eggs, which he believed to exist in a certain withy bed 
about which there had already been much bad blood between 
the owners and the irrepressible collegians. To reach the 
withy bed the river had to be waded, and our friend, having 
noted that the coast was clear, divested himself of shoes and 
stockings, waded across, and s^doied me eggs, rmafi was just 



returning when the keeper su^3ra|g)pe1tfed . um|ie scene. 
There was no question of geifMgfrako boots arKPSttockings. 
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it was all the fugitive could do to secure them at all. He was 
determined, however, to save the eggs if possible as well as his 
own skin, so putting them in his cap, a stiff cloth one with a 
peak, and with his boots in his hand, he reached the Bath 
Road, about twenty yards ahead of his pursuer, who was young 
and agile. Then commenced a race the teller of the story will 
remember, he says, to his dying day. His feet were bare, and 
while for the first few hundred yards this rather helped the 
pace than otherwise, after a short time they began to get sore, 
and as he ran on and on, the keeper pressing him hard the 
whole time, the growing laceration of his feet caused him the 
most exquisite torture. He thought of the pains and penalties 
that would follow upon identification, and weighed them doubt- 
fully with his present suffering as he sped along the hard flint 
road, the keeper's hobnails thundering behind him. He 
thought, however, of the long confinement to gates, which 
was worse than the cane, and above all he remembered the 
eggs in his cap, and nerved himself to great endeavours, 
gradually forging ahead of his dogged pursuer. The latter, 
however, was not regularly shaken off till the fugitive had got 
nearly level with Preshute Church and close to the College. 
The dinner bell was ringing as he passed through the gates, 
and when he took off his cap both the eggs, unfortunately but 
not unnaturally, had broken to pieces, and their sticky contents 
had matted into his thick hair and were trickling in streams 
down his face and neck. There was no time, however, for 
ceremony, so with mingled feelings of gratitude for his escape 
and chagrin at the loss of the eggs, the exhausted youth put 
his cut and bleeding feet hastily into his boots, plastered his 
hair down with the unsavoury ointment, and took his place in 
the Hall ! 

Fights at this period, and for a long while afterwards, were 
frequent and fierce. Neither were they confined as in more 
recent 'tflftes to the. iruddfe and junior parts of the School. 
Amoni«K irany'ftotaagictiftteSts that distinguished the first 
£ve yeirorone, fought ^05fe£m. in the fifth form room between 
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two of the biggest fellows in the School, seems to stand out 
prominently. It lasted an hour, and resulted in a drawn battle, 
both combatants, however, being relegated to the sick-room to 
recover from their injuries and meditate at their leisure upon 
the punishment which was surely meted out, in those days, 
to the detected pugilist. Great apathy in regard to the boys' 
physical relations to one another seems to have prevailed in 
high quarters. The bully was scarcely ever pilloried, but the 
combatants in a square stand-up fight seem, when caught red- 
handed, or rather red-nosed, to have been for some reason or 
other the special objects of official wrath. Detection, how- 
ever, was rare, and was doubtless not ardently sought after by 
the authorities. 

Even before the end of 1847 there seem to have been a 
great many miserable individuals in the School who had come 
to the conclusion that life there was not w r orth living, for in 
the autumn of that year the number that ran away is quite 
unexampled in the history of the place. Mr. Few was wont 
at that time to declare in tones of mingled pathosjand humour 
that he quite dreaded to traverse the streets of London lest 
he should perchance come suddenly face to face with the 
infuriated parent of some escaped Marlburian demanding from 
him his lost son. For these young gentlemen, it must be 
noted, did not always seek the parental hearth with that 
promptitude attributed in fiction to the runaway schoolboy. 
Between the Scylla of the dormitory bully and the Charybdis 
of an angry parent some at any rate seem to have steered a 
middle course. Among these the bursar's amusing story of 
the couple who, happening to be in funds, took a tour in 
Scotland will be remembered by many. The plan adopted 
to check the epidemic was in keeping with the general system 
then in vogue at Marlborough, and one which probably con- 
tributed much towards the troubles of 185 1. When a boy ran 
away the whole form to which fte ^belonged was gat^d. This 
effectually though most unjustly fai^ihe burden of T&evention 
upon his immediate companions wife, mounted guard in relays 
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over every suspected fugitive, doing so, of course, in the interest 
of the commonweal. 

While actually under the eye of the authorities the behaviour 
of the School seems at this early period to have been, upon 
the whole, orderly. A wholesome awe of the ruling powers 
when in their actual presence seems, generally speaking, to 
have pervaded the breast of the original Marlburian, dare-devil 
and freebooter though he very often was. Occasionally, how- 
ever, there were outbreaks. One, in the year 1847, m tne big 
schoolroom during preparation, threatened to assume formidable 
proportions. The solitary master upon duty happened fortu- 
nately to be the right man in the right place, and one noted 
above all his colleagues for nerve, promptness, and decision. 
In this emergency he called up four or five of the biggest 
fellows in the School, thrashed them soundly before the eyes 
of the whole assembly, and nipped in the bud what would 
otherwise have become a formidable riot. 

About this time, too, the great Duke of Wellington visited 
the School. The visit was in no way an official one, or con- 
nected with any local festival. The great soldier happened to 
be the guest of the then Marquis of Ailesbury at Savernake, 
and was brought by his hostess to see the new College as one 
of the notable features of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
recently deceased Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury,* was then 
reigning in the bloom of youth at Tottenham House. She 
was a far more familiar figure in the eyes of the Marlborough 
boys than any of her successors, and took a most lively interest 
in the School. Her carriage, with four horses and outriders, 
was a frequent sight, traversing the Court towards the porch of 
C House ; and the number of half-holidays she coaxed out of 
the Head Master are still remembered with gratitude by those 
who enjoyed them. Let us hope that on those occasions at 
least the deer were allowed to graze in peace ! The present 
bathingAjace was. not m$<(j£ till the close of this first period, 
and boyffused then toJtflj^ ? 'above the Mill at " Treacle Bolly," 

iied May, 1893. 
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but only at authorised hours and seasons. The miller's apple- 
trees are remembered as the cause of many spirited scenes 
during the ripening season between that stalwart functionary 
and his natural enemies the College boys. 

It must not be supposed that during these years cricket and 
football had no existence at Marlborough. It is told in another 
part of this book how these games were started and subse- 
quently organised. At cricket only an insignificant fraction 
of the School could play, or probably cared to, and to these 
belonged the glories and the humours of the famous " Purton 
Match." Football was more popular, using the word in a poli- 
tical sense, inasmuch as any boy who chose to go up between 
twelve and one could take off his coat and be chosen in ; but 
the games were desultory, the rules hopeless, and the whole 
performance not much better than a sort of animated punt 
about. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE year 1848 was an important one in the life of Marl- 
borough. The buildings were all completed. An 
immense number of new boys were admitted at the close of 
the summer holidays, and the School went up with a rush to 
five hundred, the limit of its capacity and of its charter. Of 
the four years that followed not much that is good can be said, 
for they constitute a period which is by far the gloomiest in 
the social history of the School. It was, indeed, the darkness 
which preceded the dawn, though the dawn itself broke tardily 
enough through the clouds of debt and evil reputation and bad 
traditions that obscured the horizon. 

Among other events that marked the year 1848 was an 
epidemic of measles, towards the close of the first half-year, of 
so widespread a character as to break up the School without 
the examinations and usual festivities. These were held after 
the return of the boys in August, with results that can hardly 
have been satisfactory to any of the parties concerned, and 
apparently were not so. The arrangement of forms, too, was 
somewhat altered in this year, with a view, no doubt, to meeting 
the great increase in numbers. The fourth and third forms 
had by 1847 swollen to six removes each. As at this time 
there were usually only one sixth and two fifths, all very 
small forms, the/head boy of the fourth was well inside the 
first fift^n tJie. ; Sghpol!. -In 1848, however, parallel forms 
were introduced. Nowyr iihder the present system, these 
difficult steps in the scholastic ladder are, no doubt, excellent 
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things ; but they presented elements of grave injustice under 
Mr. Wilkinson's plan. This was to throw the two forms 
together for the examination at the end of the half-year, make 
a single list according to marks gained therein, and promote 
accordingly. The division which had the most able teachers 
secured, of course, a most undue proportion of the places of 
honour in this list and of the promotions which followed it 
Teaching capacity was at that time upon nothing like the same 
level of excellence it now is. It was no uncommon thing for 
Division A to be in the hands of a skilful and competent 
teacher, while Division B languished under the futile endea- 
vours or the indifference of a gentleman who had woefully 
mistaken his vocation. 

The whole system of placing and promoting throughout 
the mass of the School by examination alone seems nowadays 
a strange one, but in the case of parallel forms it became a 
positive injustice. 

Marks were, of course, given for form work in these days ; 
but, as they did not affect the half-yearly order, it is not easy 
to see their utility, except that the failure to acquire a certain 
number relegated the delinquent to the punishment roll. Fear. 
at that time was a more potent, or at any rate a more popular, 
engine for extracting Latin verses or vulgar fractions out of 
boys than a spirit of emulation. The number of play-hours 
that were then spent in punishment tasks of various sorts and 
within gates by the slow-witted or the idle would probably 
make the hair of the modern fourth-form boy stand upon end 
even to hear of. Things would have been worse too, no doubt, 
if the grim alternative of the cane had not often been offered 
as a substitute for confinement. 

For the system of "reviews " that has been such a formidable 
and potent weapon in the hands of his successors, Marlborough 
has to thank Mr. Wilkinson. For a long'^SneV at any rate, the 
institution was regarded as peculiar t(>* Marlborough, and in 
one of its features is so still, we believe.* ?& wflfrld be pleasant 

* " Review report " laid upon the Common Room table. 
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to be able to credit Mr. Wilkinson with the origin as well as the 
importation of the plan. Candour, however, compels us to 
state that the first Dr. Butler of Harrow instituted it at that 
famous school, though it probably died out with the -close of 
his reign. 

A new form was created at Marlborough in this year called 
the " Suspension." It contained two removes, an upper and 
lower, and separated the third from the fourth form. This 
innovation, however, with its curious name was not long-lived. 
The examination of new boys was conducted by Mr. Wilkinson 
himself, on the day before the mass of the School returned from 
the holidays. All of these who had learnt any Greek, from 
fifty to a hundred perhaps in number, stood or sat in a widely 
extended half-circle in front of the Head Master's desk in the 
big schoolroom, while their acquirements were tested. 

The School buildings were by now very much what they 
remained till a few years ago, and in the autumn of 1848 the 
Chapel was consecrated. The opening of the Chapel at 
Michaelmas of this year was a notable event in the life of the 
School. The generations that welcomed it bear ready testi- 
mony to the immense difference it made in the aspect of the 
Sunday. There had been a choir of a sort while the services 
were held in the Parish Church ; but now, under Mr. Whitehead 
Smith, the first organist of the School, a trained choir became 
a recognised institution, and the high quality of its material is 
spoken of in another portion of this book. The Chapel also 
was built by Mr. Blore, and will be still fresh in the memory 
of the majority of our readers. Though it could not, of course, 
bear comparison with the splendid fabric that has recently 
arisen upon its site, it was, for its day, quite worthy of a great 
public school, and capable at any rate of commanding and 
retaining the affections of the many generations who worshipped 
within its walls. Indeed, it will be remembered what a strong 
feeling, founded purely on sentimen^iafose^ in; : many quarters 
upon its demolition in 1886. The opening^ and consecration 
of the Chapel was celebrated with becoming pomp. The 
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Bishop of the Diocese performed the ceremony. Most of the 
Council, the diocesan officials, and sixty clergy of the diocese, 
besides the ordained members of the College staff, collected 
upon that morning in the room then newly opened as the 
Adderley Library, and thence proceeded in order of two and 
two to the Chapel. There was an unusually large gathering of 
people from all parts of the country. After the service, at 
which the Bishop preached, a banquet was held in the Dining 
Hall, and the latter was so full that a marquee was erected in 
the Court to accommodate the overflow. 

The evening service, which wound up the day's proceedings, 
and at which the Canticles were chanted in the usual way, was 
the first regular service held by Marlburians in a chapel of 
their own. After the second lesson, Mr. Wilkinson, we are 
told in the newspaper reports of the time, catechised the boys ; 
a custom, indeed, to which he regularly adhered during the 
whole of his administration. The Chapel had cost between 
six and seven thousand pounds. Appeals to the parents and 
friends of the School had been long and urgently made and 
readily responded to ; but the sum was far too large to raise 
in the comparatively limited circle that Marlborough then 
embraced. Barely one third of the sum required was thus 
collected, and the remainder was, with considerable difficulty, 
raised by the Council and charged upon the School funds. 

Most Marlburians will, we think, be surprised to hear that 
the School had in those days a distinct High Church reputa- 
tion ; so much so, that the Record fell foul of Mr. Wilkinson 
for Tractarian tendencies. A clear and emphatic protest 
against the insinuations of the powerful Evangelical organ, on 
the part of the Head Master, appeared in the press, and now 
lies before us. It is curious to think of the Marlborough boys 
sticking pins into one another within the gloomy seclusion of 
the high pews cfrStv Itate's Church as being upon the high 
road to Romefe;tttrt3JpSS[erness, however, at that time ran 
high, and Mr. WiM&ison was what would have been called at 
a somewhat later period a sound Churchman. Some of the 
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Evangelical papers went so far as to say that Marlborough 
upon this account (not from pin-sticking or deer-slaying) had 
become a school to which clergymen of true Protestant con- 
victions could not conscientiously send their sons. And in 
consequence of this, these genial correspondents went on to 
aver, it had been necessary to found a fresh institution, where 
the children of these latter could be nurtured upon sound 
Protestant principles. Rossall was the school alluded to; 
and the fact that Dr. Bowers, Dean of Manchester, one of the 
chief founders of Marlborough, was conspicuously active also 
in the founding of her Lancashire sister, gave some sort of 
colour to the sneer. 

The organ for the Chapel, at first a hired one, was soon 
exchanged for another purchased from Eton College, which 
was about to receive the gift of a new one for its own use. 
The Communion Plate was the gift of Mr. Few, than whom 
a more staunch and true friend of Marlborough never lived. 

The year 1848 suggests the name of another of Marl- 
borough's staunchest friends. For it was then that Mr. F. A. 
McGeachy made the splendid gift of books to the School 
which now fills the shelves of the Adderley Library. The 
beautiful old room, which in the short life of the School had 
been already in turn a dining-hall and a dormitory, was now 
put to a use more worthy of its noble proportions and charm- 
ing outlook. The student in one of its deep and spacious 
windows may surely be envied above most students, as he 
looks out over the smooth bowling-green and its encircling 
walls of quaintly clipped and ancient yews, the tall limes, the 
broad terrace, the towering leafy walls of the wilderness, 
musical (may we not say ?) with the caw of rooks, and whose 
shadows on summer evenings creep so far over the wide sweeps 
of mossy turf. And what a fitting background, too, is supplied 
by the soft green slope of White Horse Hill,, rising above the 
bosky course of the Kennet. It wbukl be hard to find in all 
England a niche in more perfect harmony with the use to 
which it has been so fortunately put. The name of Adderley 
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was given to the library in memory of Mr. McGeachy's first 
wife, who belonged to that well-known Warwickshire family. 
Other recollections of a less peaceful kind will probably, it is 
true, associate themselves with the Adderley Library in the 
minds of many Marlburians. For we think it may l>e safely 
asserted that the average third- or fourth-form t>oy of a certain 
period later on, when "up for review," was profoundly 
insensible to the soothing influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, and would have exchanged them with alacrity for a 
quiet, unmolested corner in, let us say, the old boot-room at 
the bottom of A House. 
But the time to speak of these things is not yet. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE three houses A, B, and C, it will be remembered, 
were at this time upon the same footing. Hitherto 
there had been only one master in each house responsible for 
order and discipline. In 1850, however, a second was ap- 
pointed — an arrangement which may be regarded as the origin 
of the more highly developed house system, soon afterwards 
adopted and still in vogue. 

Private tuition was never at Marlborough the institution it 
had, long before this time, become in some schools. It was 
encouraged, however, to a limited extent during Mr. Wilkinson's 
administration. Twenty boys in the sixth and upper fifth were 
provided with extra tuition at the expense of the School ; others 
could have it, if considered necessary, upon much the same 
terms as still obtain. 

The system of marks given in form at that time was a some- 
what singular one. " Counting down," which was the good old 
rough-and-ready method of assessing merit in the middle and 
lower forms of most schools, and afterwards at Marlborough, 
was not apparently approved of by Mr. Wilkinson. Indeed, as 
we have said, since form work did not count in the half-year's 
order, it is not easy to see the use of marks at all, except as a 
means of escaping punishment. However that may be, marks 
were given, 3 being the highest and — 3 the lowest. The 
exact line where the cane and detention came in probably 
varied, but it is well remembered that a succession of " o's," 
such as would plunge a boy under ordinary arrangements into 

an abyss of infamy, sometimes secured under these quite a 
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respectable place in form. Legends, indeed, are current that 
individuals have returned to their work after a lengthy absence 
in the sick-room to find themselves occupying the giddy pinnacle 
of head of their remove for the week or month, the rest of 
the form having a total of minus marks only ! 

The report which was sent home to parents at the end of 
each half-year was divided under the heads of " Progress " and 
"Conduct." In the former the four grades were, I)., distin- 
guished ; C, very creditable ; M., moderate ; U., unsatisfactory. 
Under "Conduct" were E., exemplary; U.C., uniformly correct ; 
G.C., generally correct ; R., reprehensible. • 

The Council had been most anxious ever since the opening 
of the School to grant not only exhibitions to the Universities 
out of the funds, but the same advantages to boys of promise 
during their school period. Hitherto, as before mentioned, 
three exhibitions of ^40 each tenable at the Universities had 
been granted by the Council, and Mr. Wilkinson had generously 
provided one of like amount at his own cost. Dean Ireland's 
two exhibitions of ^15 each, to be held by the sons of clergy- 
men while at the School, were the only other assistance of this 
kind then available. 

In 1850 an appeal was made to life governors, donors, and 
parents generally for subscriptions of one guinea and upwards 
towards a fund for creating further exhibitions. This was 
responded to by a subscription during the three following 
years which amounted to ^800 ; and an exhibition of ^50, 
tenable for three years at the University, was given annually as 
the result. The first holder of this, it is interesting to remember, 
was Mr. Arthur Martin, the first Marlburian to return to his 
old School as a master. 

Mr. Martin had won an open scholarship at Corpus, Oxford, 
and was one of the many valuable contributions that the old 
families of Devonshire majje to Marlborough in her early and 
middle periods. 

Up to 1850 thirty-five Marlburians are registered as having 
proceeded to the Universities. In spite of the Cambridge 
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connection of the Head Master, the west-country proclivities of 
the School show themselves in an Oxford list almost twice as 
long as that of the sister-University, seven Marlburians in all 
having won open scholarships. 

With the great increase in numbers the proportion of clergy- 
men's to laymen's sons remained about the same. The 
character of the supply itself had in no way deteriorated, and 
the boys whose names continued to be entered upon the 
School's books were as likely to be moulded for good or evil 
by their new surroundings as those who went to Winchester or 
Rugby. The rural element was stronger at Marlborough, which 
was none the worse for that. The west country remained by" 
far the greatest feeder of the School, and that was certainly no 
drawback. The average income of the Marlborough parent 
of those days was much less than was the case at the schools 
before mentioned ; but for the turning out of gentlemen and 
scholars this mattered little, considering the class of society 
from which the Marlborough boys mostly came. In some 
respects it should have been an advantage. If the Marlburian 
of that day had been twitted with the economical flavour that 
attached to the School, and wished upon his side to be un- 
pleasant, he had ample opportunity for being so. He might, 
under the strong prejudices of those days, have retaliated with 
some force that Marlborough was, at any rate, free from the 
commercial element which was beginning to exploit the richer 
schools. Such a sentiment would, no doubt, have been an 
unworthy one ; but it would have been, at the same time, under 
such circumstances, a logical and significant retort. Such dis- 
tinction now would not merely be unprofitable, but practically 
meaningless in a social sense. Fifty years ago, however, things 
were different. At any rate, it is interesting to remember that 
the great body of Marlborough parents were almost necessarily 
graduates of the great universities and everything which that 
implies. 

There is no question but that the social material of which 
Marlborough was made was favourable to those particular 
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qualities which eventually made its reputation. But in 1849 
the School was rapidly drifting into a condition in which such 
advantages were of little avail. Even before the influx of 1848 
indications had not been wanting that the state of discipline 
was far from satisfactory. With the strain of the greater 
numbers, however, the School got fairly out of hand. The 
regular teaching staff had been increased to fifteen, l>esides 
three English masters (as chief of whom appears the immortal 
name of Mr. Sellick) and a French and German master. But 
the old-fashioned methods of intimidation by cane and confine- 
ment, under which a school of three hundred might for a time 
*be ruled, proved hopelessly inadequate with one of five hundred, 
more particularly when, as at Marlborough, the boys were all 
concentrated in one set of buildings. 

It seems at. first sight almost an instance of the irony of fate 
that with the year which witnessed the completion of the 
buildings, and above all the opening of the Chapel, the darkest 
hours of Marlborough should have set in. 

As a matter of fact, however, it was this very fulness and 
premature adolescence, as it were, that created its difficulties. 
Six years previously, Marlborough had just been suggested as 
a possible scheme by Mr. Plater to Mr. Bowers. It was now 
in numbers second only to Eton of all the schools in England ! 
What wonder that its weak and hastily constructed machinery 
proved unequal to the strain ! 

In the first place, financial matters were getting seriously 
embarrassed. In 1847 ^2000 had been received for nomina- 
tions. In 1848 only ^150 was paid in upon this account ! 
This shrinkage was, no doubt, due in great measure to the 
appropriation of all the vacancies in the School that were 
immediately available. But the drying up of this source of 
income seems to have revealed the great financial weakness of 
the institution. As is usual in such cases, the cost of building 
had been much greater than was anticipated, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the money derived from nominations 
and loans could be made to meet it. 
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And in the meantime the sum derived from the School fees 
was not sufficient to cover the current expenses of maintenance 
and tuition. There was no option, therefore, but to raise the 
terms, and this was done without any apparent opposition. 
Clergymen were in future to pay thirty-five instead of thirty 
guineas, while the charge for laymen was raised to sixty pounds 
per annum. And this for a short time brought relief. The 
outside reputation of the School, so far as can be gathered, had 
not yet suffered in any way, and there was no reason at that 
time to anticipate the fall in numbers and consequently in 
income which took place later on. The public school system 
was steadily rising in general favour ; and if Marlborough was 
rough, some other great schools of antiquity and renown were 
equally so, each in its own fashion. Above all, the low terms 
of Marlborough, coupled with the essentially respectable class 
of society that it appealed to, seemed to place it outside 
ordinary competition, and to ensure a continuation of the 
patronage it had so far enjoyed. 

To trace the gradual weakening of authority which cul- 
minated in the fiasco of 1851, commonly known as the 
" Rebellion," would be impossible. The process can readily be 
imagined by any one with a knowledge of public school life, 
if he will consider the difficulties under which Marlborough 
was then labouring. These latter are obvious enough. The 
exchequer was empty. The numbers were so great as to be 
almost without precedent. The scheme of maintenance was 
entirely without it. There was a complete lack of history and 
tradition, and the names and deeds which make them. Nor 
was there yet any corporate reputation to maintain and to feel 
jealous of, or any intellectual or athletic heroes to emulate and 
be proud of. In many respects, indeed, the Marlborough of 
1849 resembled a huge overgrown private school, and perhaps 
it could hardly have been otherwise. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the bully grew more 
ferocious, the poacher more audacious, and the breaker of 
bounds more regardless of the law. The First Eleven ground, 
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as is related elsewhere, had been made and a regular cricket 
club formed ; but among so many, its members were but a 
small band. The desultory games of football under elastic 
rules, with piles of coats for goal-posts, went on ; but the more 
stalwart spirits, and by far the larger following, still looked to 
field and forest for their recreation. The forbearance with 
which the neighbourhood had teen inclined to treat the 
excursions of the first two hundred was wearing out under the 
formidable forays and depredations of later years. Fierce 




encounters with " nips " (a Marlborough colloquialism, by the 
way) or hairbreadth escapes from infuriated agriculturists were 
common occurrences. 

We find ourselves once more drifting into those aspects of 
old Marlborough life which are most calculated to give a 
gloomy picture of the School as it was in those days, and into 
details which in a sense, perhaps, are both trivial and sordid. 
They might also seem unworthy of the ambitious title of 
" History " that is attached to this modest work. The fact is, 
that, as the statistics of the School have been published in the 
" Marlborough College Register " with such profusion and 
accuracy of detail that repetition here would be superfluous 
and amplification impossible, there is little to fall back upon 
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in our modern foundation but these casual reminiscences of 
everyday life. We have been urged by more than one old 
Marl bur ian of the " Spartan periods " not to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to compile the record merely of a mutual 
admiration society. These chapters will, we venture to think, 
put the book outside that category at any rate, whatever else 
may be its failings ; unless, indeed, it be over-complacent to 
suggest that, had not Marlborough occupied this many a long 
year so assured a position among the public schools of England, 
it might have been inexpedient to place on record the mistakes 
and difficulties through which she struggled up to fame. 




[h the Meadows 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE bitter cry of the weak and the oppressed is the 
prevailing note which responds to most attempts to 
awaken the chords of memory in connection with this epoch of 
Marlburian history. Bullying at that day was common to most 
schools ; but in those where real prefectorial authority, organised 
fagging, and the distribution among boarding-houses existed, it 
had not quite such free scope. There were now two school- 
rooms at Marlborough. The original one had been turned into 
a Lower School, and the new one, the present Upper School, 
then answered that purpose in a much more liberal sense, for 
nine forms spent the whole of their indoor lives in it. Such 
publicity might in one sense have been advantageous to the 
cause of mercy* Possibly cases of secret and heinous torture 
and the continuous persecution of a single individual were 
more rare than in places apparently more civilised. But in 
the general hurly-burly no mercy was extended to the weak. 
They led a life of oppression, though they had at least the 
consolation of seeing and knowing that their companions in 
misfortune were numerous. The stronger half had received in 
their day the same measure, and by the laws of equity that 
prevailed in those primitive times such measure should be 
meted out to those who succeeded them. Among all the 
tortures invented by that once very real individual, the Marl- 
borough bully, the suspending of small boys in sheets over 
the banisters of the upper corridors of A House is, perhaps, 

about the most blood-curdling. The bursar has told us in 

- us 
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his chapter of reminiscences, recently published, that he knows 
victims of this particular form of terror, who, on that account, 
can hardly, even after a lapse of over forty years, speak of 
Marlborough without a shudder. Boring the ears of small 
boys with pins and even with pocket-knives was another form 
of pastime. In such a state of society a boy with brains 
beyond his size and age, who, while still small and young, goes 
rapidly up the school, getting to the top of one form after 
another, is specially liable to persecution. A distinguished 
Marlburian, whose upward progress from the early age of 
eleven answered to this description, has a harrowing tale to tell 
of the misery that accompanied it. From the time when as a 
new boy in 1847 ne stood with nearly a hundred others round 
Mr. Wilkinson's desk, till he arrived in T851 in the sixth form, 
life for him consisted in hard knocks and hard words, with 
intervals of calm, occupied chiefly in doing the tasks of others. 
Even the higher forms under the sixth seem then by all 
accounts to have been as bad as the middle and lower. What- 
ever mild inclination a public-schoolboy nowadays might have 
for making the lives of his physical inferiors miserable, we 
take it that by eighteen or nineteen it would usually have 
disappeared with his affection for jam tarts or " slogs " of cake 
before dinner. In those days, however, the taste for puerile 
tyranny, like other tastes more harmless, such as fighting and 
peg-tops, seemed to die much harder. 

The noisy corporate life, too, of the School was almost fatal 
to any kind of culture The Marlburian just alluded to, as 
indeed do many others of that period, recalls vividly the crush- 
ing repression which the new boy of artistic or intellectual 
tastes encountered. He himself, for instance, came to school 
with a considerable knowledge of French and a strong taste for 
music, playing one or two instruments fairly, and with distinct 
literary and artistic tastes developing. Such things were simply 
crushed out in the fierce struggle for existence of the next four 
years. Sympathy from a master in such a case as this would, 
of course, have been an inestimable boon ; but of intercourse 
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out of school between boys and masters there was as yet very 
little. It may be both interesting and consolatory to relate that 
when the brother of this distinguished Marlburian, who became 
an equally distinguished Wykehamist, won the scholarship which 
secured him his entrance to that famous school, the mother of 
the boys burst into tears, such was the reputation for savage 
bullying of the Winchester of that day. Still these were the 
times, according to some, that bred giants indeed. This 
particular Marlburian, to continue his reminiscences, recalls 
vividly the relief which he felt on arriving in the calm haven 
of the sixth form, and eventually getting a study. There was 
no sensation attached to such promotion of becoming a power 
and influence in the School, and rectifying the abuses he had 
suffered from. Such an idea was not yet countenanced, nor 
the position possible ; but the dust of the outside turmoil could 
be at least shaken from the feet, and retirement with dignity be 
indulged in. The authority in question remembers little about 
the rebellion, concerning which there will be much to say 
presently, for this very reason. To make up for this, however, 
he was one of the leading prefects who, under the new regime 
of Dr. Cotton, had to inaugurate the system which so greatly 
aided the regeneration of the School. 

Another incident of this period, for the accuracy of which 
we can vouch, has a grim humour about it that makes it worth 
telling. A small boy, clever and successful in his progress 
through various removes, had suffered long and patiently the 
persecution to which such a career was especially liable. He 
was possessed, however, of a spirit out of proportion to his 
fragile frame, and at length turned on a big bully and met him 
in a stand-up fight. That bullies are always cowards is a 
pleasant and convenient fiction of the writers of juvenile stories. 
This one, at any rate, was not. The small boy got a tremendous 
thrashing, and appeared in school with the evidence of it only 
too conspicuous on his frontispiece. Fighting was a crime; 
and he was accused of it, convicted, and gated for the rest of 
the term. His good-conduct mark in the half-yearly report, 
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otherwise most unquestionably earned, was taken away. And 
finally, upon the latter account, he was deprived of his pocket 
money during the holidays by a just but relentless parent ! 

Of the fierce canings that so perpetually agitated the crowded 
schoolroom, and which have been already alluded to, the 
bursar in his reminiscences also speaks. The system seems 
to have gone out in a dramatic episode when a master lost 
control over himself in his efforts to wring some note of pain 
from a peculiarly heroic victim. The former gave up exhausted, 
but the latter had to be consigned to the sick-room, where 
strips of his shirt were extracted from his lacerated back by the 
tender hands of Dr. Fergus. This put a stop to promiscuous 
caning. The Doctor had then just commenced that long con- 
nection with the School which only terminated by failing health 
five-and-thirty years later. It was the year of his advent (1849) 
that witnessed the removal of the infirmary from the rooms 
at the top of the Old House to D House, or the original 
building which stood on the site of the present sick-house. 

A birching by the Head Master has, we presume, been the 
most awesome of scholastic functions in every age, and Marl- 
borough in these days fully maintained the fearsomeness of the 
occasion. The Head Master, bearing always, as part, no doubt, 
of the insignia of office, a bunch of keys, was wont to move in 
solitary state to his desk in the upper schoolroom, followed by 
the trembling culprit. The former then took his stand upon 
the raised dais, the sinner immediately in front of him, and a 
prefect upon either hand. The Head Master then made a 
brief speech to the assembled school, dwelt on the nature of 
the offence, and pointed to the crushed figure in front of him 
as a warning to all evil-doers. Then, amid an awful silence, 
and in mournful procession, the master, the criminal, and the 
two prefects wended their way to the sixth-form class-room, 
from whence in due course proceeded sounds calculated to 
make the undetected sinner outside reflect seriously upon the 
error of his ways. 

The bursar, from his own personal experience, gives a curious 
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instance of the red-tapeism of those days and the want of 
sympathy between masters and boys. A group of small boys, 
of which he was one, had clubbed together out of their meagre 
pocket money to purchase some cricket things. The promoter 
of this little syndicate was engaged — reprehensibly, no doubt — 
in conning over during school hours the subscription list, and 
was detected in the act, and called up by his form-master for 
an explanation. Speech, we are told, absolutely failed him — 
a significant suggestion of the mutual relations of those days ! 
And it was assumed that the unhappy youngsters, who out of 
their small funds were trying to supply those means of healthy 
recreation that had been too much overlooked by the authorities, 
were immersed in the dissipation of a lottery ! Those whose 
names were on the list received notice forthwith that they were 
gated sine die. After five weeks the end of term approached, 
and the question of character reports arose. One of the 
number had claims to an E. (exemplary), the highest mark ; 
but having been gated, this was forfeited. Some explanation, 
however, arose out of this, when the mistake was discovered ; 
and after five weeks of summer weather spent upon the gravel 
of the court, the lads were curtly informed by the gate-porter 
that they were free, no apology of any kind being offered. 

One performance, recalled by a highly credible witness of 
these times, is so ludicrously elaborate as to be worth noting. 
This was "vaccination." There were about nine forms then 
taken in the Upper School, and the operator whose name is 
chiefly connected with the feat belonged to a division that 
occupied one extremity. The first part of his programme was 
comparatively simple — merely to bleed a small boy in the arm 
and collect sufficient blood to assuage his natural thirst for the 
same in some small receptacle. The second was really sport- 
ing, and compels our admiration ; for it consisted in crawling 
under the desks of all the forms — five probably — that inter- 
vened between his own and the far end of the school without 
being arrested. This perilous pilgrimage performed, an un- 
happy victim, pre-ordained probably to sacrifice, was stealthily 
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seized on and compelled to pay silent tribute of his life-blood. 
This was not all, however. By some rude process the first 
victim's blood was injected into the open wound of the second, 
and a fresh supply from the latter's leg was carried back by the 
same perilous and exciting trail. The performance was com- 
pleted, of course, when the second injection had taken place, 
and the original patient, in the upper third let us suppose, had 
been invigorated by the more aristocratic fluid of an upper 
fourth-form limb. 

Almost lovingly do Marlburians of this period dwell on the 
famous fights that distinguished it. Seconds with basins of 
water and sponges were de rigeur at all important contests. A 
celebrated one at this particular time took place in the fifth-form 
class-room, where the desks ranged in semicircular form con- 
stituted a kind of amphitheatre, and lasted from breakfast till 
ten o'clock school. The last really notable contest we fancy 
that took place was in 1863. The arena on this occasion was 
the Upper School. The fight was a lengthy and stubborn one, 
and both combatants, fellows in the lower fifth, were knocked 
out of time and their faces out of recognition. The one was a 
young patrician with more spirit than physique ; the other was 
a sturdy Irishman. Nearly the whole School, except, of course, 
the sixth, were present at the fight ; and even a group of small 
boys from A House (of whom the writer was one) had the 
temerity to cross the forbidden threshold and mingle in the 
crowd. 

The advent of a hamper from home was a matter of greater 
moment in these Spartan days, as may be supposed, than it 
would be now. 

Fortunate, however, was the small boy who was able to 
secure even an equitable portion of the cake and jam so fondly 
packed for his special use by motherly and sisterly hands. 
More than one " tribe " was unfavourably distinguished for 
the skill with which they scented out the impending hampers 
and the rapacity with which they annexed them. A method 
in common use with these voracious gangs was to " get at " the 
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servant whose business it was to know of the arrival of a 
1 hamper, and who therefore had information on the subject 
considerably ahead of the consignee. The next move was to 
depute a tribesman insignificant in stature and diplomatic in 
manners to make friends with the guileless and unsuspecting 
youth upon whom the good things of this world were about, 
theoretically, to descend. The good nature of the latter 
having succumbed to these apparently isolated advances, an 
arrangement for a private opening of the hamper became a 
matter of course. This done, however, the lid off and the 
dainties displayed to the eyes of the eager owner and his false 
friend, the treachery at once revealed itself. The whole tribe 
appeared upon the scene, fell upon the viands with relentless 
vigour, and swept the board. 

Regarding the reception of hampers a characteristic story is 
told us by a Marlburian of his experience while a new boy in 
the year 185 1. A friend had confided to him the arrival of a 
" grub parcel," as such consignments were then called. It was 
still safe in the port of landing in C House. The difficulty 
was to convey it unobserved to a sequestered corner of the 
covered playground. The services of our informant were 
solicited on the usual terms of participation. The hour chosen 
was during breakfast, when the boys were all in Hall, and the 
scheme seemed a good one ; but, alas ! some miscalculation in 
time was made, or else the little sour breakfast loaves were 
more unpalatable than usual, for behold, as the two small boys 
were in the very act of carrying the hamper across the Court, 
the doors of the Hall swung open ! The owner of the hamper, 
not being a new boy, saw that all was lost. He entreated his 
companion to feign ownership in the faint hope that in such 
capacity he might appeal to the sense of generosity that was 
sometimes exhibited towards new-comers. It was a vain ex- 
pectation, however. An overwhelming exultant rush of fifty 
boys or more descended on the unhappy pair like a whirlwind, 
and the hamper disappeared into the midst of the mel£e. A 
ham went this way, a cake tliat ; jam and potted meat were swept 
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into space ; and in a few seconds the unfortunate proprietor and 
his ally found themselves blankly gazing into an empty basket, 
stunned by the awful suddenness of the ruin that had fallen 
upon them. 

Among the quaint customs of those days was one which was 
in most singular and peaceful contrast to the turbulent nature 
of the place, and this was decking the masters' desks with 
flowers on May Day. When one remembers the long canes 
which lay inside them, the act is suggestive rather of the 
propitiatory offering of some heathen race to the idols which 
scourge them. The custom, however, we fear, had no such 
devotional origin. 

The great hurricane of 185 1 must not be forgotten. It was 
short, sharp, and concentrated in volume, cutting a lane clean 
through the wilderness, levelling the tall trees in its course, 
and, among other performances, tearing up the iron railings, 
which, let into a low wall, formed the northern boundary of the 
courtyard between the porter's lodge and the old open racket 
court. 

Getting to and from the station in those days, and indeed for 
long afterwards, was a feature cjfthe life not easily forgotten by 
the earlier Marlburians. 

Marlborough, so ". conven^htly situated" as it had appeared 
to its founders in the infancy of railroads, soori grew by com- 
parison quite notorious for its isolation. Hungerford, eleven 
miles to the eastward, ajid Swindon, thirteen to the north, 
were the two nearest points of the railroad. Along the winding, 
level, and at thatftime well-shaded road which led to Hunger- 
ford went the Londoners and those who hailed from the east 
and south. By thA west-countrymen the winter rigours of the 
longer, steeper, ana wilder route to Swindon had to be faced; 
and many are fhe painful memories that are attached to that 
forlorn and wind-swept highway. The melancholy taverns can 
still be viewed by the antiquarian, where the purple-faced 
coachmen of those days drank long and copious draughts, 
regardless of their shivering and starving fares outside. The 
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same road is still traversed by light-hearted holiday-makers, or 
by the local waggon for short stages ; but the significance of 
the route has long ceased to be what it was in the days when 
a long railway journey from the west culminated in a two 
hours' incarceration in the depths of that historic vehicle 
"Jerry 'Ammond's 'bus." The rigours of the coach-roof on 
a winter's dawn, when a north wind blew over that wild chalk 
plateau between the Halfway House and Ogbourne, are not 
to be remembered or spoken of lightly ; but those nocturnal 
pilgrimages Marlboroughwards, under the conditions above 
mentioned, will resist with much greater tenacity the soothing 
and obliterating hand of time : the amazing contempt for 
time that marked the getting under-weigh in the darkness of 
the rattling chariot, which, between the decay of coaching and 
the extension of the railroad, formed the chief connecting link 
between Marlborough and Swindon Station ; the musty smell 
of the straw-littered floor and time-worn velvet seats ; the stout 
old women who seemed habitual patronesses of the venerable 
ark, and cried " Lord a mussey ! " each time it staggered to 
its utmost depth as the Marlborough boxes fell one by one 
with deafening crash on to the roof; the long, long chaffer 
between driver and stable-boys ; the final drink, which would 
enable the former to face the elements for the first four miles 
at any rate ; and at last the welcome lurch forward, as the fiery 
steeds tightened their traces, and, with much rattling and groan- 
ing, the heavily laden machine dashed off at the giddy pace of 
five miles an hour into the boundless gloom. These, however, 
are the memories only of the casual traveller. On breaking- 
up and opening days the transportation of the School was 
contrived upon a scale to suit the occasion ; and the occasion 
was ably met by that unequalled organiser Mr. Sellick, who was 
even then becoming a pillar of the state and blossoming into 
the autocrat and benevolent despot whose word was law to 
so many generations of Marlborough boys — and masters. 

"Please, sir, how am I to get to Swindon on day?" was the, 

to him, foolish remark which in the fifties and early sixties 
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invariably extracted the historic and oft-repeated rejoinder, " Sir^- 
there is one way to Swindon by Timbucttf ; but the shortest^ 
sir, in my opinion, is by Jerry 'Ammond's 'bus." We feel, 
however, the hopelessness of trying to reproduce on paper any 
of the numerous repartees and blunt witticisms of this immortal 
man, which Marlburians of all ages and degrees take such a 
delight in recalling. The portly figure, the round, beaming 
face, the big spectacles, the rich Devonshire accent, the irre- 
sistible sense of authority which belonged to his jocosely 
worded mandates and rebukes, — it was these which gave so 
much of the point to the lore that has gathered round his 
name. Prefects might be defied ; masters, even the strongest 
and most revered, might at times be disobeyed. We have 
never heard, however, of any one venturing to pit himself 
against Mr. Sellick — not twice, at any rate ! Even the most 
august, the very chiefs themselves, have, it is whispered, 
quailed before him when his special department was to the 
front. "There, sir," said the great man, as he deposited a 
huge armful of manuscript books and stationery upon the study 
table of a new Head Master on the very first day of his reign, 
" you make the — th I have started." 

It must be stated, however, that for many years great 
numbers of boys walked to Swindon and Hungerford both on 
the day of breaking up and that of the return to school. 

The discomfort of the crowded vehicles was considerable ; 
but, beyond that, there was a feeling that it was more manly 
and plucky to perform the journey on foot. There were 
some, too, who liked to celebrate their emancipation with 
pipes and ale at the " Plough " at Badbury on the Swindon 
Road, and others who did not perhaps much like it, but 
regarded the performance as one worthy of emulation. The 
movement of the boys on breaking-up days at this time 
began as early as one or two in the morning, and it was 
the custom of house-masters to sit up all night, so that 
they might be sure of starting the earliest of these voyagers 
on their way. '•;••. 
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One traveller of these days tells us he once walked the whole 
way to Chippenham (eighteen miles), and remembers very 
vividly reading with enthusiasm Freeland's prize poem as he 
tramped past Silbury Hill in the early June morning, when the 
mowers were cutting in the meadows by the roadside and the 
larks filling the air with song. 





From Tbiacli Bolly. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE great rebellion of 1851 is the event that stands out 
above all others in the early days of Marlborough, It 
has resisted the oblivion to which so many memories of old 
times, kept green for a generation or two, have been ultimately 
consigned, as much by the change in habits and ideas as by 
the hand of time. In all probability, when Marlborough 
celebrates her tercentenary, that memorable struggle, garnished 
doubtless with both tragic and picturesque embellishments, 
will be still to the fore. 

At present, however, many of the rebels themselves are still 
with us, and there is no lack of the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
By great good fortune, too, some letters written by a young 
prefect of that time, from the very midst of the turmoil, have 
been preserved, and now lie before us. 

The outbreak was, of course, no spasmodic act, but was 
merely the climax of the insubordination that for a long period 
had been growing and ripening. The School had, in filc^ got 
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thoroughly out of hand, demoralised in its own life, and a 
scourge to its neighbours. Depredations were continually 
committed both at home and abroad, by individuals who 
evaded discovery, and the sins of the few were, in consequence, 
visited on the many in the shape of wholesale punishment, so 
that the latter thought, and not unnaturally so, that they might 
as well have a fling for their money. One privilege after 
another was taken away from the School, and each curtailment 
brought a fresh meed of resentment and retaliation. Among 
other objects of the boys' dislike was the gate sergeant, Peviar, 
a well-known character of that day. He, no doubt, was a 
faithful servant to his employers ; but between him and the 
School there existed a bitter and perennial feud. Besides the 
mechanical duties connected with his office, others devolved 
upon him which seem to modern ideas most incongruous in 
connection with a person of his class, however respectable. 
The poor man, amongst other things, was supposed to report in 
a book upon bad language or breaches of morals and discipline 
that came under his notice, and this thorny path he pursued, 
as may be imagined, with more zeal than tact. His hand, in 
feet, was against every man, and every man's hand was against 
him. It is no wonder that his own language, at times, became 
unparliamentary, and his actions grotesque. As a look-out 
man he was invaluable. At the masthead, or on a coastguard 
beat, Mr. Peviar, from all accounts, would have shone con- 
spicuously. His keen eye, for instance, from the remote 
point where his lodge was situated, discovered, one moonlight 
night, a party of boys dancing about on the roof of C House. 
They all turned out to be convalescents from the sick-room, 
which was then in the eastern angle of that building, — and 
they were all caned ! 

So it came to pass that when the Marlburian of those days 
wished to hurl a furtive stone — and, be it remembered, the 
schoolboy of that day was a chronic and incurable stone- 
thrower — the little one-storied brick box at the gates, where 
Peviar lived, was as often as not selected as a target. One 
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October evening of 185 1, when the School was seething wit 
discontent and insubordination, an attack in force, of a mor 
serious character than usual, was made on the Peviar strong 
hold. The matter was, of course, reported, and the who! 
School was confined to their class-rooms after dusk sine die* 
This so incensed the boys that for four days they did practically 
no work, broke out in the evenings whenever possible, smashed 
windows freely, and pelted and hissed every master who 
attempted to keep order. On November 1st the Head 
Master came to the conclusion that the system of wholesale 
punishment and confinement was futile, so he rescinded the 
order ; but, as a set-off to this concession, he expelled one boy 
who proved to have been something of a ringleader. Mean- 
time the 5 th of November was close at hand — a day at that 
time dedicated to popular licence of a sort all over the country. 
The Marlborough boys decided to solace their drooping spirits 
with a grand firework display, and, though strictly against orders, 
managed to lay in a stock of some eighty dozen squibs and 
crackers, besides heavier artillery. Guy Fawkes' day arrived, 
and five o'clock was the time fixed for the opening of the fray. 
" Punctually at that hour," says an eye-witness, who was then 
huddling for warmth with a group of other small boys over the 
grating under the Chapel wall, " we saw a rocket shoot up into 
the sky from the centre of the Court, and knew that the revolu- 
tion had begun." For the whole of that evening, despite every 
effort of the authorities, the entire Court was ablaze with fire- 
works. Not content with this, the boys carried them into 
school, let them off under the desks, tossed them into the fires 
hissing, stamping, and shouting down the futile efforts of the 
form-masters to quell the disorder. All that night the row 
continued, and the echoing corridors of B House rang with 
the continual detonations. The whole College for the next two 
days reeked of gunpowder. Authority was paralysed. Mr. 
Wilkinson could no longer venture to punish the whole five 
hundred boys, but on the second day he expelled five of those 
who were adjudged to be the most guilty. Unfortunatelijtos it 
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so happened, one of the victims was a prefect, and the most 

popular boy in the School, while the part he had played was 

only conspicuous in that he had acted as treasurer of the money 

collected for the fireworks. His selection seemed to the 

School unjust, and this, coupled with his popularity, gave rise 

to a scene that is probably unique in the history of the place. 

As this hero of the hour drove off, the entire School broke out 

of gates in a mass, and followed his fly the whole way up the 

High Street, shouting and cheering with wild enthusiasm. The 

townsfolk, whose sympathies seem to have been enlisted in the 

cause, caught the infection, left their desks and counters, and 

joined in the uproar. We are assured by two or three different 

actors in the scene, that the feelings' of grief, resentment, and 

excitement ran so high that the tears were actually coursing 

down the cheeks of some of the senior boys. 

As the tumultuous throng surged homewards, some untoward 
fate precipitated into their midst the miller from the classic 
shades of Treacle Bolly, mounted on the speckle-bellied pony 
that is immortalised in the familiar name. 

The spot itself, with its overarching trees and rustling withy- 
beds, and flapping moorhens and lusty trout, and cool waters 
churned by the old mill hatch into the passing semblance of 
a mountain stream, has had a magnetic attraction for genera - 
tions of schoolboys, and of local swains no doubt, from time 
immemorial. We have been told how this Arcadia and its 
miller of that day inspired the muse of the famous Countess of 
Hertford and her attendant bards a century and a half ago. 
The euphonious name, however, that has clung to it for a 
period quite long enough to obscure its origin for the average 
Marlburian must have often excited curiosity in the breast of 
the saunterer through its cool retreat. 

The worthy miller himself is generally understood to have been 
the unconscious author of the name. In urging on to greater 
endeavours his fat and mottled steed, he was wont to exclaim, 
" Git up, old treacle bolly " (belly). The likeness between the 
fat taprrei of the animal and the rolly-poly pudding of that and 

* . * ..-.:<■ 9 
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all other ages suggested the application of the miller's homely 
term to those of the treacle description. Hence "bolly" 
became the generic name for all pudding; and we believe 
that to this very day the flagging " forward " at football is liable, 
like his ancestor of the fifties and sixties, to the taunt of having 
got outside too much " bolly. " 

The miller himself, the sworn enemy of the School, rode, as 
we have said, upon this occasion into the very midst of his 
foes. He was greeted with a storm of shouts and jeers, and 
finally jostled off his pony. This so enraged the excellent man 
that he reported the scene to the Head Master, and added one 
more indictment to the fast accumulating crimes of the rebel- 
lious scholars. The interview at such a serious crisis was not, 
we gather, productive of much satisfaction to the miller. All 
that leaked out about it survived for some time in a doggerel 
couplet that was sung about the Upper School and chalked on 
the walls : — 

" Master : * What did they call you, my good man ? ' 
Miller : ' Treacle bolly, d— n.' " 

While on the subject of " Treacle bolly," we may quote, as 
illustrating its proprietor's uncompromising attitude towards 
his youthful foes, an amusing incident which happened to a 
friend of the writer's, who in the half after the rebellion was 
one of Mr. Wilkinson's newly appointed " fifth-form prefects/' 
While wandering alone one day in the sylvan shades of Treacle 
Bolly he espied two small boys on the slope of the hill throwing 
stones at the miller's ducks in the river close to him. With the 
zeal of a new broom he shouted to them to desist, which they 
promptly did, and fled. In the meantime the miller himself, 
who had seen the stones splashing from some unseen but only 
too likely source, had quietly stolen out with a thick stick in 
his hand. Mistaking the zealous prefect for the offender, he 
fell upon him then and there ; and it was not till he had dealt 
his benefactor more than one savage blow that the matter was 
put by explanation upon a right footing. 

To return, however, to the rebellion, now in full progress 
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When the noisy mob of boys got back to the College, they 
rushed, with vengeance in their hearts, to the room in which 
the Head Master was sitting, groaned, hooted, hissed, and, by 
way of a more forcible demonstration, smashed every pane of 
glass. The bell then rang for school ; but when the various 
forms took their places and the masters arrived the uproar 
broke out again, and all authority was defied with groans, 
slamming of desks, and stamping of feet. Windows were 
smashed, desks were broken, and anarchy reigned everywhere 
throughout the week. Fireworks still spluttered intermittently, 
regardless of time and place, and were even tossed into the fires 
against which masters were actually standing. 

Peviar, the unpopular sergeant, was knocked down and 
thrashed by one of the fighting champions of the School, and 
the wooden wings of the old racket court were set on fire, 
which was with some difficulty quenched. At the close of 
the week Mr. Wilkinson, despairing of strong measures, called 
the School together, and requested the boys to state what they 
considered to be their grievances. In reply, they demanded 
back all the privileges (relating chiefly to outside liberty) 
which during the past four years had been taken away from 
them. 

This the Head Master agreed to, on condition that ;£io 
should be subscribed towards repairing the damage done, and 
a proper apology made. These terms were complied with, the 
money was collected, and for a time there was peace. This 
happy state of things, however, did not last long, for one 
Sunday early in December disturbances broke out afresh. 
This time, however, it was not, like the last, a popular uprising 
against real or fancied wrongs, but was a limited and rather 
disreputable piece of business. It was perpetrated by a group 
of boys only, and consisted in the burning of the contents of 
the masters' desks, including registers and punishment books ; 
chairs, forms, and other articles being piled upon the flames. 

After chapel on the same evening Mr. Wilkinson summoned 
the School together, but did not succeed in getting the names 
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of the culprits. The performance, however, met with little 
general sympathy, as it seemed to have outraged the sense of 
fair play, which, in a rough-and-ready fashion, was very strong 
in the School ; so much so, that a number of leading fellows 
made efforts to bring the offenders to justice, and in several 
cases succeeded, five boys being expelled as the result 

Flogging in the meantime went on in a spirited and whole- 
sale fashion. A rebel of that time remembers being one of 
a batch of twenty-eight condemned and executed en bloc ! It 
was customary at that time to notify to the culprit his impending 
fate during the pudding stage in Hall. A tap on the shoulder 
from the sergeant, and a brief intimation, " Master's desk this 
afternoon, sir," defined the situation beyond all hope. 

It was very often necessary then for the condemned one to 
go in quest of a couple of prefects to hold him during the 
operation. In this last item of the criminal procedure of the 
period there is something irresistibly comic. We owe an 
apology to the prefects of that day for making somewhat light 
of their duties. During this stormy season, at any rate, they 
must have had a good deal to do. The close of the half-year 
put an end to a state of things that threatened the very existence 
of the School. The names of a number of the most con- 
spicuous rioters were, at the request of the authorities, removed 
from the register during the Christmas holidays, and the scene 
of their doubtful triumphs knew them no more. 

The first half-year of 1852, so far as outward disturbance 
went, passed off quietly ; but there are those who say that the 
loss of so many of the more daring and often chivalrous spirits 
was not without its bad effect on the inner life of the School. 
A race of less generous tyrants stepped into the place of those 
who had gone, and the weaker denizens of dormitory and class- 
room had often cause to regret the departure of rulers whose 
bondage had once seemed so heavy a yoke. 

A well-known Marlburian,* who ten years afterwards was head 

* The late Richard Crawley, whose widely lamented death has occurred 
since these pages went to press. — A. G. B. . • S 
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of the School, when it was beginning to make a stir in the world, 
has, among many others, been kind enough to write us his 
impressions of Marlborough when he first went as a small boy 
in the half before the rebellion. His first night in one of the 
big dormitories in C House is still keen in his memory : how 
his slumbers were rudely broken by an inrush of boys with 
knotted towels, and cakes of soap wrapped in the knots to make 
the weapons still more formidable ; how when his own bed was 
reached, and his bedclothes, in the ordinary course of progress, 
flung on the floor, and it somehow or other transpired that he 
was a new boy, a remand for that night, at any rate, was granted, 
and the existence of a rude sense of chivalry thereby proven. 
He, too, like many others, was from a cultured home in a re- 
mote west-country rectory, and came to school with a passionate 
love for books and a rooted idea that learning was the chief 
end and aim of life. He suddenly found himself in a society 
where it was the accomplishment of all others held in most 
contempt, while physical courage and pugilistic prowess were 
the sole standards by which his new companions judged others 
and themselves desired to be judged. 

It was not the captains of cricket and football, the senior 
prefect, or the winner of the mile, or the champion racket 
player that the small boys then pointed out with bated breath 
to their new companion, as he sat for the first time amid the 
strange clatter of Hall. It was the hero of the last fight, who 
had battered a bigger antagonist into temporary blindness, and 
had himself lost so much blood that he was " too weak to cut 
his own meat at dinner " ! But, above all, the " cocks " of the 
School compelled the silent awe of these youngsters. There 
were two at this time, for they had fought a stubborn and 
indecisive battle. The topic of the lower tables was not the 
last promotion into the Eleven; but would these giants meet 
again, and, if so, when ? Personal prowess was everything, 
physical courage a quality that was daily put to the test. 
These things will seem almost incredible to the Marlburian 
- of 1893. They are indeed almost, if not quite, as strange to 
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those of only ten years later than the time in question, so 
profound was the change that during that short period came 
over the School. 

The same contributor tells us, too, how his lack of years 
and inches made it, upon his first arrival at Marlborough, a 
matter of grave consideration among his compeers whether 
or no the "hen" of the School would now dispute his title 
to that ignominious distinction, and demand a contest for it. 
The "hen," however, was himself approached by a depu- 
tation on behalf of the new boy, and a meeting arranged; 
but the former shewed the white feather, and the latter con- 
sidered it then a sacred duty to make his timorous rival " fag 
for him." This, however, was too much even for so craven 
a wretch. Not even then willing to defend his liberty with 
his fists, a thrashing was duly administered by the irrepressible 
new-comer. The programme was typical not only of Marl- 
borough, but of much of the school life of those days. The 
citizen in those Homeric times who would not or could not 
fight for freedom was not worthy to be free. 

Here again, too, we have emphatic testimony of the great 
esteem in which the bird-nester and the squirrel-hunter were 
then held, of the passion for such country amusements which 
then obtained and the great distances covered by their 
devotees. The sporting instinct of the School, at the same 
time, was so great that a boy who had been found with a 
partridge's or a pheasant's egg would, we are assured, have 
been thrashed within an inch of his life. 

During the first half-year of 1852 Mr. Wilkinson sent in his 
resignation. No Head Master has ever had a harder, none 
perhaps on such a scale so hard, a task as he was set to do. 
The difficulties of discipline alone were tremendous, while the 
burden of scanty funds and financial stress made the adminis- 
tration still more difficult. Mr. Wilkinson was a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a schoolmaster of the old type. An Arnold *«& 
might have civilised, or some academic Cromwell subdued, the^OT 
Marlborough of 1848 to 1852 ; but Mr. Wilkinson professed to*! 
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be neither one nor the other. Boys did not know their masters 
in those days as in these ; but all who were brought in close 
contact with Mr. Wilkinson both liked and respected him. 
And a feeling of sympathy for him in the misfortunes which 
marked the last years of his reign was generally evinced when 
he retired to the quiet Wiltshire parsonage of Market Lavington, 
and to the congenial life and work of a country clergyman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE new Master appointed to the difficult task of governing 
the Marlborough of that day was the Rev. George 
Edward Lynch Cotton. Mr. Cotton had been educated at 
Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which latter 
foundation he was a Fellow. He then went to Rugby at the 
invitation of Dr. Arnold, and,. as the "grave young master" 
who was held in such esteem by the hero of the bool| and his 
friends, has been immortalised in Tom Brown's School Days. 
By the time the summons to Marlborough came, Mr. Cotton, 
as a Rugby house-master, had made a considerable mark in 
that famous nursery of scholastic rulers. Mr. Wilkinson's 
successor, however, was a man who required knowing, and 
made an impression upon those who came within his imme- 
diate influence which was not always understood by such as 
were outside it. Mr. Cotton was reserved, and inclined to be 
satirical and grim in his manner ; but behind this lay an im- 
mense reserve of strength and kindliness, and a fund of dry 
humour which broke out from time to time in quaint remarks 
that were the delight of his intimates, and more than once the 
means of turning the lowering looks of a sullen mob of boys 
into shouts of appreciation and delight. 

Those who knew his work at Rugby go so far as to say that 
he did more to elevate the position of an assistant master at 
a public school than any one who had yet lived. 

It was no light task that Mr. Cotton had undertaken at 

Marlborough, and it was harder than even he himself as yet 
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suspected ; but it was generally felt that if any one could 
grapple with the difficulties successfully he was the man. The 
School in the meantime had fallen greatly in numbers; the 
rumours of its troubles had spread from parsonage to parsonage ; 
and when Mr. Cotton took up the reins of government in 
August, 1852, he found only four hundred boys instead of the 
five that had collected there in the same month of the previous 
year. News, however, travelled slowly in those days, and the 
bottom of the hill had not as yet been reached. 

No changes are to be found in August, 1852, among the 
assistant masters left by Mr. Wilkinson. Nor do any occur 
during this first year of Mr. Cotton's administration. The 
names of Dr. Fergus and Mr. Sellick are even at this early 
date familiar ones upon each recurring School list. The finances 
are still managed from the London office, presided over by 
Mr. Gill, at 25, Parliament Street ; and great must have been 
the depression of that worthy functionary as he sat there with 
his fingers on the financial pulse of the institution, and felt its 
beats growing feebler with each term and threatening a prema- 
ture collapse. The acute stage, however, was not yet reached, 
and Mr. Cotton, hardly then alive, perhaps, to the imminence 
of the danger, threw himself for this first half-year wholly into 
questions of discipline and school reformation. His aim from 
the first was to follow out the principles and spirit of Arnold. 
To take the sixth form into his confidence, and make them 
worthy of it, and by investing them with power and responsi- 
bility, create them the chief factors in the regeneration of the 
School. To this the sixth responded readily enough, though 
with a lively sense, no doubt, of the difficulties before them, and 
a full appreciation of the resistance they would probably meet 
with. The bad habits of the last few years remained, though 
the most turbulent spirits had been either publicly or privately 
removed, and a crusade was instituted against the most glaring 
sins. Drinking in public-houses and the breaking of bounds 
were the chief objects of attack. 

A letter from a prefect of that time, dated September 17th, 
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1852, lies before us, in which he describes his half-holidays as 
spent in the drawing of all public-houses within a four-mile 
radius of the town and the scouring of forbidden purlieus.. He 
gives the mode of searching the aforesaid taverns, and the 
result of his " bag " on one or two occasions, which we will not 
record. There is no doubt but that Mr. Cotton became at 
once generally popular. The unlimited power, however, that 
he gave to prefects aroused after a time much opposition in 
quarters where the chief delight was to challenge all authority. 

The murmurs of the disaffected reached the ears of the new 
Head Master, and he called the School together and made them 
a memorable speech. The substance and even all recollection 
of this would doubtless have been lost, if it had not been for the 
same valuable letter-writer already referred to, and the good 
fortune that prompted his correspondents to preserve his com- 
munications. We have, however, thanks to this source, the 
pith of Mr. Cotton's speech. " The Council," said the latter, 
" informed me on my appointment that the School was in a 
bad state of discipline, and they hoped I would allow no boys 
to go out except in pairs with a master. I told them I could 
not accept office upon such terms, that the School I hoped to 
govern was a public school not a private one, and I would try 
and make it govern itself by means of prefects. The School 
knows now how matters stand. They must either submit to the 
prefects, or be reduced to the level of a private school, and have 
their freedom ignominiously curtailed. The prefects are and 
shall be, so long as I am head, the governors of this School. 
As ^oon as I see this impracticable I will resign." 

The exercise of an authority independent of the Council 
shewed itself already in many of Mr. Cottons actions, though 
no formal understanding had yet been come to. The Council, 
for instance, issued a request that, in accordance with the 
custom prevalent elsewhere, on the appointment of a new 
head master an extra week should be given in the Christmas 
•days. Mr. Cotton acceded to the request only on con- 
that the boys behaved themselves for the rest of the 
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half, and gave the School to understand how matters 
stood. 

The ominous date of the 5th of November again drew near- 
We have already spoken of the excitement which that anniver- 
sary then kindled in every true British, and particularly every 
British schoolboy's, breast. The date was felt to be an anxious 
one for the new Head Master, when he absolutely forbade 
fireworks of any kind. His mandate, however, was respected. 
The dangerous " 5 th " passed quietly by, and a moral victory 
had been won. In recognition of their good behaviour Mr. 
Cotton gave the School a half-holiday. He granted, moreover, 
the extra week at Christmas, and gave the boys a fireworks f§te 
in his own field on the night before breaking up. 

The power bestowed upon the sixth was, in fact, a tremen • 
dous reform in a school where respect for place had hitherto 
had scarcely any existence, and where might was right pure 
and simple. Fagging was legalised and limited, while prefects' 
courts for the judgment and punishment of school offences 
were established. It must not be supposed for a moment that 
the School settled down all at once to peace and quietness, or 
became the orderly population of five or six years later. The 
reforms were drastic, and the ideas were new. The prefects, 
then some thirty in number, were zealous, if not always wise, in 
the exercise of their new duties. With their new responsibili- 
ties a feeling of loyalty and patriotism sprang up, and none 
knew better how to foster and strengthen this than Mr. Cotton. 
The smaller boys welcomed the change, though it was a long 
time before they felt its full benefit In the middle parts of the 
School there was, of course, for a time resistance; but this 
grew by degrees weaker as the whole tone of the place improved, 
and the worst elements were quietly and gradually weeded out. 
The sixth, however, was only one of the weapons which Mr. 
Cotton used in his great work of reform. The organisation of 
games which was due to his initiation was in some ways a still 
more potent factor. In this he recognised the only antidote 
to all the outdoor troubles which had been the cause of so 
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much mischief. He had, of course, the Rugby model in his 
mind, and worked hard, though he was himself indifferent to 
outdoor pursuits, to introduce it at Marlborough, and sent 
circulars round to the parents urging their support in this 
movement. What came of it is told elsewhere, and how by 
slow degrees the poacher developed into a football player, and 
the bird-nester and the tickler of trout into cricketers. 

A leading incident of the beginning of this renaissance 
period must be recounted here, as it created a great stir at the 
time as having both a humorous and tragic side, and still, we 
believe, survives in the School as a sort of dim tradition. Dogs 
had hitherto, whether legal or not, been a part df the outfit 
of the more ardent sporting characters. The bursar in his 
reminiscences tells us of one boy who, like Sir Robert Peel at 
Harrow, had a coat with big keeper's pockets in which he could 
carry the stock and barrels of a gun. Thus equipped, and with 
a dog, which he kept at a neighbouring cottage, and a troop of 
small boys to keep guard and give the alarm if necessary, this 
audacious individual would sally forth and shoot at his. leisure 
through some outlying wood. Whether it was this particular 
dog that was offered as a sacrifice to justice there is no evidence 
to shew ; but certain it is that there did appear one day to three 
prefects prowling in their new-born zeal through pastures far 
remote from Marlborough the vision of a dog attended by two 
or more College boys of inferior degree. The contraband 
animal was at once arrested in spite of the protests of its 
owners. The disposition of the prize, however, became a 
difficult matter, as Marlborough was afar off, and the dog 
shewed no alacrity in accompanying its captors, and probably 
assumed an attitude that still further intensified the embarrass- 
ment of the situation. Moreover, there was no receiving-house 
for such troublesome articles, even if the prize could have been 
conveniently towed into port. A brief consultation was held, 
in which it was decided that the only way out of the difficulty 
to offer up the unhappy quadruped as a victim to justice, 
onour of the sixth was at stake, and the situation had to 
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be faced ! To be brief, a piece of rope was secured, and the 
wretched animal was hung then and there to a tree. 

The tragedy created an intense feeling of excitement 
throughout the School, and of ^indignation against the execu- 
tioners and the order to which they belonged. Doggerel 
rhymes were written after the prevalent Marlburian fashion, 
expressive of the School's outraged feelings, and altogether the 
incident was rather an unfortunate one. 

Mr. Cotton, however, called the School together, and gave 
them a firm but friendly address, winding up with one of those 
quaint dry remarks that, coming from his lips, had a humour 
which is not transmissible by pen and ink. " At any rate," 
said he, " the dog is dead ; and I am inclined to think it died 
through excess of zeal." 

The assembly broke up in high good humour. The row, 
which had taken an ugly shape, was over, and for a long time 
afterwards there could be seen written up in chalk upon the 
walls and palings that lent themselves to illustration this in- 
scription, "The dawg is dead, and I am inclined to think it 
died through excess of zeal." 

Another important reform made in Mr. Cotton's first year 
was the appropriation of A House as a Lower School to the 
junior forms, both in the matter of domicile and class-room. 
The Rev. C. W. Tayler, even at that early period senior 
assistant master, was appointed to preside over the "baby 
house," as it was sometimes called, and took up his abode with 
his family in the somewhat limited quarters there available for 
such a purpose. 

The house system in the form in which it now exists was also 
inaugurated at this period, and libraries established both in B 
and C House. Bell's Life had hitherto been the publication 
most coveted and studied by Marlburians, the great contests 
of the prize-ring — as was only natural in such an assembly of 
pugilists — being followed with absorbing interest, as also were 
the chief races of the year, bets and sweepstakes marking each 
great event. Books began now to be by degrees held in less 
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contempt- The nomenclature of the forms was somewhat 
changed by Mr. Cotton. Their actual numbers were retained ; 
but the subdivisions, instead of being called third, second, and 
first divisions, split again into parallels denoted by letters — 
became simply upper and lower, or upper, middle, and lower 
fifth or fourth. The only peculiarity of the classification of 
this period is the last appearance of the " suspension." It 
seems from the School list of 1854, in which the forms average 
fully thirty apiece, to have only met the requirements of one 
single individual. With the departure of this solitary being the 
form itself disappears from the records. 

With Mr. Cotton's advent, too, the order in forms for the 
half-year is arranged by the combined result of the half-year's 
work and examination, and not by the latter only, as it had 
been hitherto. 

The big schoolrooms were now not nearly so full as formerly, 
class-rooms in the Lower School having been fitted up during 
the rebellion and others becoming by degrees available else- 
where. The French lessons at that time were always taken in 
class-room. We mention this because the French gentleman 
whose unhappy lot it was to impart his own graceful tongue 
to the sporting Marlburian of the revolutionary period had a 
method which would have effectually silenced any number of 
rival teachers in the same room. It may have been an efficient 
method of imparting the true Parisian accent. It was certainly 
both an original and a humorous one, and the way of it was 
this. The professor, having himself illustrated the correct 
pronunciation of some word that was specially vexatious to 
the British tongue, invited the entire form at a given signal to 
unite in one great and simultaneous effort to reproduce it in 
correct Parisian fashion. The opportunity must have been 
irresistible to the boisterous spirit of the day. The effect, we 
are told, was tremendous ; and in the summer-time, when the 
windows were open, the progress of the French class is said to 
have been clearly audible on White Horse Hill. 




CHAPTER XV. 

IN the meantime the financial condition of the School had 
been steadily approaching a crisis. By the end of 1853 
or the beginning of 1854 the energetic reforms of Mr. Cotton 
seemed likely to be rendered useless by the imminent extinction 
of the School itself. 

In 1853 the total amount of money that had been paid in 
since the founding of the School to its capital account was 
something over £58,000. This was made up chiefly of sums 
received from the purchase of nominations. The expenditure 
under the same heading amounted to over .£99,000. To meet 
this deficit sums amounting in all to .£44,000 had from time to 
time been borrowed upon the security of bonds given under 
die College seal. 

With the numbers maintained at five hundred, and under the 
purchasing power possessed by money during the last decade, 
this total of indebtedness, even at the old rates of payment, 
had not seemed a matter of grave anxiety. Since 1851, 
however, the numbers had been steadily falling, while by 
1853 the price of provisions had greatly risen. Once again 
each boy was being taken at a loss. The School was not 
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meeting its current expenditure. Not only was any advance 
towards the liquidation of the debt out of the question, but the 
very interest itself could not be met, while an annual deficit 
was being added to the account, and even the private credit 
of members of the Council was being pledged for temporary 
advances. This state of things for an institution situated as 
Marlborough was spelled ruin in the largest of letters. Its 
moral and social difficulties seemed in a fair way to be over- 
come, and in this respect the corner had been turned without 
a doubt ; but some years must elapse before the effects of its 
improvement could be felt outside in the shape of a revived 
reputation. In the meantime bankruptcy and annihilation 
stared it in the face. 

Mr. Cotton's help in this supreme crisis was invaluable to 
the Council. The first result of their joint deliberations was 
the application for and acquirement of a new charter embody- 
ing the following changes : — 

The maintenance and business department hitherto conducted 
from London was to be transferred to Marlborough, and a bursar 
appointed from among the teaching staff, who, in conjunction 
with the Head Master, was to manage the entire financial and 
commissariat work of the School. The price of life nomina- 
tions was by the new charter reduced to ^50, and that of a 
single presentation to ^20. 

Lastly, the terms for all future pupils were raised to ^45 and 
£60 for the sons of clergymen and of laymen respectively, 
while the proportion of the latter permissible (formerly one- 
third of the whole) was now raised to one-half. 

Even more than this was done. The crisis was too serious 
for false modesty, and, after all, the interests of the present 
parents, as well as those of the Council and staff, would be 
affected by a sudden collapse of the School. 

A circular letter was therefore sent round to all the parents 
of boys frankly explaining the situation, and urging them, 
whenever possible, voluntarily to increase their payments to 
the new standard. This appeal was most generously responded 
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to, and is a proof that the great improvement in the School was 
understood and appreciated by those connected with it, though 
it had not yet had time to make an impression on the general 
public. The bondholders were next applied to, and asked to 
submit for a period of five years to a reduction of interest from 
5 to 3 per cent. It was plainly stated that upon this concession 
the further existence of the School in a large measure depended. 
A refusal would practically have meant annihilation, and annihi- 
lation, as it was pointed out, would have carried with it the 
virtual extinction of their security. 

A general agreement to the proposal, particularly as so many 
of the bondholders were friends of the School, was a foregone 
conclusion. Still there were a few dissentients who could 
afford the luxury of some show at any rate of setting the sacred 
rights of contract above every other consideration. 

Hard facts, however, soon brought these latter round. The 
circular upon this subject, dated March, 1854, is as clear as 
words can make it, that, unless this relief is conceded as well 
as the matter of school payments, Marlborough College will 
cease to exist at the end of the current half-year. Not only, it 
was pointed out, would a school that was filling a great want 
and doing an admirable work be lost to the country, but the 
means of paying back the bonds would disappear. Everybody 
bound up with the place threw themselves at this supreme 
moment into the breach. The Marquis of Ailesbury relin- 
quished his rent. Members of the Council pledged their private 
credit for current deficits. The very assistant masters, whose 
meagre incomes were presumably their means of livelihood, 
consented to submit these latter, under a scheme of Mr. 
Cotton's, to a sliding scale dependent on the prosperity of 
the institution. 

This hearty co-operation of all concerned in its welfare 
saved the School. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
difficulties were overcome in that single year. The worst crisis 
in its history had been surmounted, but few Marlburians per- 
haps realise that for almost the whole of Mr. Cotton's otherwise 
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successful reign its permanency as an institution was a matter 
of continual uncertainty. The emoluments of a Marlborough 
mastership in those days were not sufficient to retain for a 
long time the services of those who had to think of material 
advancement and had the opportunity of acquiring it. The 
precarious existence of the School too at this time still further 
aggravated this condition of things. So it came about that 
vacancy after vacancy occurred, but it also fortunately happened 
that Mr. Cotton was enabled to fill these gaps by a devoted 
band of young men, to whom salary at the time, for various 
reasons, was not the chief consideration, and to whdm Marl- 
borough owes more than can ever be estimated. Rugbeians 
mostly were these new-comers, as was natural ; and in view of 
the period which produced them, we may fairly say the source 
of the supply was a fortunate one for Marlborough. 

E. A. Scott, the veteran Rugby master ; J. F. Bright, the 
present master of University College, Oxford ; C. S. Bere (now 
dead) ; H. R. Tomkinson, of high repute in the Insurance 
world ; Jex Blake, the Dean of Wells ; Professor Beesly ; Arch- 
deacon Farrar ; Arthur Martin (now dead) ; T. Burn ; and last, 
but by no means least, C. M. Bull, the present head of the 
modern school, who has given his whole life to Marlborough, 
— perhaps no such group of young men ever went in one short 
period to a public school. Nor must one other name in connec- 
tion with the work be forgotten, — that of the Rev. John 
Fowler, one of Mr. Wilkinson's staff, who threw himself loyally 
and heartily into the new system. 

That Marlborough, with nothing to offer in the shape of 
material reward, should have secured such support is wonder- 
ful and providential. We believe it may be fairly said that 
these volunteers for the most part came to Cotton and to 
Marlborough in a somewhat different spirit from that which 
usually influences the movements of clever recruits to the 
ranks of professional life. The personality of Mr. Cotton, 
and the novelty and the future possibilities of the work he 
had undertaken, had, no doubt, special attractions. 
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At any rate, it was a good deal of the missionary spirit which 
brought this new and invaluable element to Marlborough, and 
it is quite certain that these volunteers brought to their work a 
devotion far exceeding their ordinary professional obligations. 
Mr. Cotton was a great organiser. He saw what was needed for 
the building up of the School, and erected the machinery. What 
he required was the men to aid him in making its operations 
effective. And these he was able by his own wise selection 
and by the attraction of his personal character to secure. 
How these young masters carried out their leader's endeavours 
to make the playing-fields the chief centre of outdoor attraction 
for the School is told elsewhere. In College they set them- 
selves to combat the natural-enmity theory between masters 
and boys, and to win the confidence of the latter. They were 
all young and enthusiastic ; most of them athletes as well as 
teachers, and full of the traditions of what was then, at any 
rate, as a model for Marlborough, the best school in England. 
At the same time it would be grossly misleading to imply that 
Marlborough ever submitted to mere slavish imitation, or was 
remodelled in outward form upon the lines of the great War- 
wickshire school, to whose sons it, beyond question, owes so 
much. On the contrary, it possessed even then a most strong 
originality, which, we venture to think, it has always maintained. 
It responded in tone and spirit to the ardent devotion of 
its Rugbeian friends ; but it doggedly resisted any attempt at 
the importation of alien names or outward forms from more 
venerable institutions. It welcomed the builders' help ; but the 
building should be upon lines of its own, and neither outwardly 
fashioned nor named after other models. There was no 
general talk to this effect. It was a latent kind of instinct 
rather, which the reformers quickly recognised and thoroughly 
respected. 

One great advantage Marlborough offered as a field for 
these missionary spirits over schools conducted on the boarding- 
house system, and this was that their rooms were all in College 
in the midst of the boys, and intercourse with them, though 
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hitherto an almost unheard-of thing, was easier of initiation 
from such a vantage-point. 

Teas in the evening after chapel were the first means used to 
break down the barrier. Liberal supplies of jam were laid in, 
and to these simple repasts relays of boys were invited without 
favour or undue selection. 

They came, we are told, at first half shyly, so great was the 
novelty ; but in those Spartan days the bread and jam alone 
was a thing greatly to be desired. It was something too to get 
out of the hurly-burly for a brief respite, and catch a glimpse of 
civilisation in a warm room with a bright fire and a hissing 
kettle, and to be talked to like a rational being, and treated as 
a friend and an equal by your hereditary foe. Here, too, for 
once in a way, sat down in amity together the small boy and 
his persecutor, the lion and the lamb, the poacher and the 
prefect, the kicker and the kicked. These humanising en- 
deavours were carried by some of Mr. Cotton's masters much 
farther than this. The extreme limit of self-abnegation was 
reached by some who threw their rooms absolutely open from 
morning till night to a certain number of boys, sometimes as 
many as twenty. These had, of course, to be selected, but 
they were not chosen in any way as special favourites. In the 
words of one of these masters, " We had no wish to benefit any 
particular boy or set of boys, but simply as many as we could, 
and to humanise the School through their means." Such a 
system was bound to create some outside jealousy ; but this had 
to be risked, and it was the lesser evil. As a matter of feet it 
proved a very trifling one. 

A plan like this depended for success entirely upon the men 
that worked it. In unskilful hands it might have been both 
mischievous and demoralising. But in this case it proved a 
conspicuous success. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THIS extreme devotion on the part of Mr. Cotton's 
masters, even apart from the results achieved, was not 
without its own reward. To men full of enthusiasm, possessed 
of both health and youth, there was a great fascination in the 
freshness and the freedom and robust simplicity of the School, 
as its worst features began to wear off and its great poten- 
tialities became more evident under the rule and influence 
of Mr. Cotton. The scholars of ancient foundations are 
often apt to be sceptical as to their own shortcomings, to rest 
more upon the lustre of their predecessors than upon their 
own exertions, to be impatient of criticism, and blind to 
signs of internal rottenness and decay. Marlborough was 
handicapped by no such supine conceits. Its better side 
was already turning to the light, and in this there was an 
ingenuous modesty and a manly simplicity that struck every one 
who became identified with its development, and possessed a 
special attraction. The racy flavour, too, of old days clung to 
it all through the transition stage, and lent humour and colour 
to an existence that was in some aspects bare and meagre. 
At any rate, men who did yeomen's service for the School in 
these now distant times, and who have long ago passed out 
of Marlborough life to other scenes, are notorious for their 
undying affection for that scene of their early labours. A big 
cow-horn hangs to-day upon the study wall of one of the senior 
masters at Rugby. Nearly forty years ago it was used to 
waken at unearthly hours the echoes of a big dormitory on the 
top landing of B House, and reminds its present owner of 
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the part he played as a young Marlborough master in those 
days, grappling with the forces of disorder. The ancient 
owner of the horn, from whom it was wrested, was a very type 
of the Marlburian of those days, and the peculiar association it 
recalls gives it an extra value in the eyes of its present possessor. 
Its former one was a personage of a sort which public schools 
no longer produce, or, if they produce, would no longer recog- 
nise. He was "cock bird-nester " of the period just before 
games were organised, a veritable "Will Wimble," with a 
knowledge of the ways of birds and beasts simply inexhaustible, 
and, it was said, he could have travelled blindfold to any point 
within ten miles of Marlborough. He roasted squirrels, and 
doubtless at times more savoury game, in coffee-pots, over the 
Upper School fire ; and when deprived of liberty for his various 
abuses of that fair goddess, would watch a mouse-hole in the 
Court with a silent patience that a well-trained terrier might envy. 

In 1855 low-water mark in numbers was reached (340), and 
from that time forward the School slowly rose. In 1853 the 
whole of Mr. Wilkinson's staff of fifteen still remained. By 
1856 every one of them had gone, except Messrs. Sowerby and 
Tayler. The year 1855, m s P* te °f tne reduced numbers, 
through good management and the strictest economy, marked 
the turn of the financial tide. The temporary loan in that 
year was reduced by ^1500, and a bond of ^500 paid off 
upon the ^48,000 of debt. The amount of this bond was 
really payable to the masters, on account of the shares taken 
in lieu of fixed salary. The incident which transferred the 
payment is significant of the devotion to the School's interests, 
which characterised its staff. Mr. Cotton called a meeting of 
his masters, and informed them that there was so much profit 
on their stock due to them, but, at the same time, the amount 
due would pay off the aforementioned bond. The feeling of 
relief at being able to pay off anything at all of the School's 
indebtedness was so profound that with scarcely a dissentient 
voice the money was given up to that object. 

The tone and spirit of the School improved with every year. 
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Mr. Cotton's Chapel sermons were of rare excellence, and 
greatly appreciated by the boys. Honours, too, began to come 
thicker at the Universities. Oxford, in spite of another Cam- 
bridge Head Master, was still the chief resort. The sixth fairly 
maintained their authority, but they still ruled rather as 
individuals than as the autonomous and unchallenged body 
they afterwards became. It was transition up to the very 
end of Mr. Cotton's time — a midway condition between the 
turbulence of former days and the high level of the sixties. 
No Jiving man, indeed, could have tamed and purified the old 
Marlborough in six years ! 

The growing popularity of games gradually broke up the big 
tribes, and if it did not actually convert the bully, it gave him 
fewer opportunities. The dormitory became at last the only 
scene of serious persecution, and there the tyrannical element, 
who had themselves once suffered so greatly in these first 
watches of the night, for a long time defied suppression. The 
debating society was founded early in Mr. Cotton's reign, and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Whitehead-Smith the choir 
prospered. Mr. Thomas gives an amusing instance in connection 
with the latter of the Head Master's promptness in emergency. 
They had shewn, it seems, upon a certain occasion, some 
insubordination, and threatened to strike. Mr. Cotton sent 
them word that unless they returned to their duties he would 
flog them all round, then and there, from the whiskered bass to 
the smallest piping treble ! The threat was effectual. There 
is something surpassingly humorous in the notion of a whole 
orchestra being thrashed into unison, as it were, with a birch, 
and Mr. Cotton was not a man who made empty threats. 

House-feeling, as now understood, did not develop till the 
beginning of the sixties. At the same time there was great 
rivalry between the Old House and the New, or B and C, as 
they were then commonly called, which lasted for many years, 
and shewed itself quite fiercely in cricket and football contests 
long after the subdivided houses had developed much of their 
present patriotism. 
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The establishment of regular matches with Rugby and 
Cheltenham added an extra stimulus to athleticism, and gave 
a dignity to its champions that had hitherto been somewhat 
lacking. " Field sports," however, had not yet become the 
pastime only of the lowly and the loafers, and the small hand- 
ful of real naturalists. The squirrel hunt was still an aristo- 
cratic institution. There were odd hours on " fag days," and 
we fear it must be said after chapel on Sundays, when the crack 
bat of the Eleven and the most brilliant " forward " in " Big 
Game " might be seen foremost among the excited band whose 
" squalers " were flying through the branches of some royal oak 
in the forest. The shot that finally brought the squirrel tum- 
bling to the ground won the honours of the chase, entitling the 
successful marksman to the brush, head and pads being equally 
divided among the rest of the band. 

In 1854 the modern school was started, Marlborough, we 
believe, being the first to set an example in this respect, if we 
except Cheltenham, whose modern side had been a special 
feature of the College from its foundation. 

In the same year, too, appeals were made for the regular 
founding of scholarships within the School and further exhibi- 
tions to the Universities. How these efforts were ultimately 
crowned with success is familiar to most Marlburians. 

The scope of this book compels us to pass over many details, 
statistical in particular, that might be fairly looked for in a com- 
prehensive history of the School. The outsider into whose 
hands these pages may fall will probably be less tolerant of 
this omission than the Marlburian, for he will be unaware of 
that exhaustive work, the "Marlborough College Register," 
already alluded, to, which is a great deal more than equal to 
filling in all the dates and figures which space has compelled 
us to forego. 

The casual dressing of the School seems to have disturbed 
Mr. Cotton a good deal, as more than one circular of his is 
extant begging parents to avoid rough and parti-coloured 
clothes in their sons' outfits, and urging that not only the 
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sixths but the fifths should be supplied with top hats to wear 
in the town and outside the School grounds. The admirable 
custom of the sixth wearing hats on Sunday (as well as the white 
tie instituted by Mr. Wilkinson) was started by Mr. Cotton, 
and lasted till about the end of the sixties, when it unfortu 
nately died out. 

The first bursar appointed by Mr. Cotton had been Mr. 
Clayton, one of the assistant masters who remained over from 
Mr. Wilkinson's time. In 1855, however, this gentleman left, 
and the difficult and anxious post was taken by Mr. Henry 
Tomkinson, a brother-in-law of the Master's. During the 
former gentleman's brief management much was done, while to 
the latter Marlborough owes an immense debt of gratitude. 
Even with the higher rates of payment the position of the 
School was precarious. Apart from the large debt, re- 
pairs were becoming a source of constant outlay, and costly 
improvements were looming in the near future as absolute 
necessities. 

Between 1855 and 1858 the numbers slowly rose from 340 
to nearly 400. By 1857 the temporary loan of ^6500 had 
been entirely liquidated; and by 1858 the bond debt of 
,£40,000 had been reduced to ^33,000. This reduction, 
however, was made by the most skilful management, the most 
rigid economy, and at no small individual sacrifice. The 
slightest relaxation of watchfulness or any untoward mishap 
would have arrested this progress, and such an arrest might at 
that time have had the gravest results. 

Matters, however, progressed satisfactorily under the skilful 
leadership of Mr. Cotton and his lieutenants. By 1857 the 
full results of the social and moral reconstruction of the School 
were beginning to shew themselves. Marlborough had become 
a public school in fact, as well as in name. Its sons and its 
rulers were beginning to be proud of it, and the outside world 
to realise that a great school had arisen somewhere in the wilds 
of Wiltshire. But whatever reputation Marlborough had was 
identified with that of its " second founder," and in the spring 
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of 1858 Mr. Cotton was appointed to the important Bishopric 
of Calcutta which had just become vacant. 

He took his farewell of the School at the prize-day in June 
of the same year, and an unusually large concourse, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Cambridge, gathered upon that 
occasion to do him honour. 

Mr. Cotton's farewell speech lies before us. In it he points 
to three achievements which he hopes to see fulfilled before 
his return. The first of these is the improvement and adorn- 
ment of the Chapel, the second a Balliol Scholarship, the 
third a victory over Rugby at Lord's. He goes on to say that 
there is no act of his administration that he is more satisfied 
with than his recommendation to the Council of Mr. Bradley 
as his successor. He winds up with a grateful tribute to the 
devotion of his assistant masters ; an expression of confidence 
in the joint efforts of themselves and their new chief; and the 
conviction that, if he ever came back from India, it would be 
to find Marlborough a credit and an honour to the country. 
Mr. Cotton, as we know, never did come back. In October, 
1866, he slipped in the dark from the gangway of a steamer and 
was drowned in the Hooghly. The great work that he did in 
India has never been forgotten ; and when the news of his un- 
timely death reached England, if it was on Marlborough that 
the anguish of personal bereavement fell with greatest force, 
it was felt in far wider circles that a loss had fallen upon 
England and upon India that at the time seemed irreparable. 

One of the chief secrets of Mr. Cotton's great success as a 
ruler w r as the strong affection, respect, and loyalty he inspired 
among those whose co-operation he enlisted, whether boys or 
masters. His method was to select suitable instruments for 
his work, and to imbue them with his own zeal and enthusiasm. 
With a temperament so reserved as Mr. Cotton's, it was only 
those in immediate contact with him that fully perhaps realised 
the sympathetic nature of his character. When he had to 
address himself immediately to the outside school world he 
did so in no uncertain voice and with effect. It was natural, 
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however, that his daily influence should l)e felt rather through 
the medium of others who were privileged to know the kind 
of man in whose service they had enlisted. 

" Mr. Cotton's fund of sympathy," wrote Mr. Bosworth Smith 
(head of the School in 1858) in an article published imme- 
diately after the bishop's death, " was very great. We felt that 
when he condemned, it was not the condemnation of one who 
had never failed himself, or who could look down from a 
lofty eminence on all that fell short of the right and taautiful. 
It was a condemnation tempered by love and by a close and 
sympathetic appreciation of all the difficulties and temptations 
of school life. So, too, when he approved, we knew that his 
approval was no cold encouragement to those from whom he 
was himself far removed. It was genuine sympathy bestowed 
by one who worked with us as well as for us ; one who was 
ever ready to see good intentions where good intentions failed 
of success, to gauge the actual motive rather than the result." 

We may remark, in conclusion, that as a teacher Mr. Cotton 
shone most conspicuously in divinity and history. His lessons 
on these subjects are remembered by his old pupils as master- 
pieces of ability. The notes taken on those occasions, writes 
one of them, " will be a treasured possession so long as life 
shall last." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WHEN Mr. Bradley, the present Dean of Westminster, 
was appointed to Marlborough as successor to the 
new Bishop of Calcutta, there was no election of the usual 
kind ; no candidates, that is to say, were invited to offer 
themselves. Mr. Cotton had expressed a wish to name his 
successor; and the esteem in which he was held by every 
friend of Marlborough, and, above all, by the Council of the 
School for which he had done so much, made any such wish 
a law. Mr. Bradley at this time had one of the largest houses 
at Rugby, and enjoyed a considerable reputation both as a 
house-master and as a teacher. He had been a colleague and 
intimate friend of Mr. Cotton's, and had frequently visited 
Marlborough during the latter's administration. When the 
offer, therefore, of Marlborough came to him in the way indi- 
cated, the personal feeling towards his friend, and the desire 
to maintain and carry on his work, was the leading motive 
which influenced Mr. Bradley in his acceptance of it. It must 
be explained that the Head Mastership of Marlborough was, 
from all points of view, a very different matter in 1858 from what 
it had become by 1870. Financially, it was very much less 
advantageous than a senior mastership and a good house at 
Rugby. The very existence of the School could hardly be 
called secure. A failure in administration, a serious calamity, 
might have even then brought about its extinction and closed 
its doors. Mr. Bradley, moreover, was frail in health, and the 
task was likely to be a severe one. On the other hand, there 
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were great possibilities, and Mr. Bradley had enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of seeing and recognising them. The position of 
Marlborough at the time was unique in the commonwealth of 
schools, and undoubtedly had much fascination for a bold and 
energetic spirit. Above all, as has been said before, the personal 
feeling towards Mr. Cotton had much force in influencing the 
decision of the new Head Master ; and in August, 1858, George 
Granville Bradley entered upon his office. 

Mr. Bradley, who had been just ordained, and was now in 
his thirty-seventh year, had been not only a Rugby master, but 
a Rugby boy. He had been one of Arnold's immediate pupils, 
and subsequently gained both a scholarship and fellowship at 
University College, Oxford. 

The entrance of the new Head Master upon the scene of his 
labours was accompanied by an incident calculated to lessen 
the respect generally accorded to omens, and which may per- 
chance carry some consolation to any who may be oppressed 
by such anticipations of evil. Simply as an illustration of one 
of the various methods of approach to Marlborough in those 
primitive days, it may be worth recording. Mr. Bradley was 
accustomed to spend his holidays in the Isle of Wight, and had 
consequently to make his first approach to Wiltshire from the 
south. Upon such an occasion — the moving of a household — 
it was deemed expedient to charter a 'bus from the old "White 
Hart Hotel" at Salisbury, and drive the whole twenty-eight 
miles that divided Marlborough from the cathedral town, rather 
than follow any farther the tortuous track of the railroad. The 
driver was one of those veterans of the coaching period who at 
that time abounded in Wiltshire. The potations in which he 
had indulged for the last fifteen years to the memory of this 
golden age had perhaps been too much for him. At any rate, 
it was not worth his while to take ordinary precautions with a 
degenerate two-horse 'bus, and so, driving downhill in the 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge in too hilarious a fashion without 
a drag, on a rainy August afternoon, the road proved all too 
narrow. A ditch and bank brought the journey to an abrupt 
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and violent conclusion. The crazy machine split in half, but 
in so leisurely a fashion that no one was hurt ; but the new 
Head Master, with his family, servants, and luggage, was 
deposited upon the roadside in the dreariest part of Salisbury 
Plain in the midst of a drenching storm. The bell-ringers of 
St. Peter's Church, however, were equal to the occasion, for, 
by some prescience that has never been fathomed, they were 
hard at work as the two Amesbury flies, laden with the rescued 
party, topped the ridge of Granham Hill, and descended upon 
the town through the gathering and dripping night, some three 
hours overdue. 

It was a fortunate dispensation of Providence which placed 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Bradley over successive periods of Marl- 
borough's development in the order named, for each was pro- 
bably most suited to the one he was called upon to administer. 
Mr. Bradley's former experience makes his first and still well-re- 
membered impressions of the School of interest. It struck him, 
as it had struck others equally experienced in such matters, as 
having a strong character and originality of its own. The tone 
was a trifle rough — " countrified " would perhaps be a better 
word; but there was an honesty, manliness, and breeziness 
about the place which soon won Mr. Bradley's heart, as it had 
won that of others. 

It is worthy of note that when the new Head Master entered 
upon his office the important post of head prefect was held 
by the well-known biographer of Lord Lawrence, and Harrow 
master, Mr. Bosworth Smith. His efficiency at a time that* 
must be always more or less of a critical one in school life is 
well remembered. 

The old Adam was not yet dead at Marlborough. Perhaps 
it was the advent of a new master that caused a brief outbreak 
of the old spirit, and a vague feeling that such things might be 
attempted with greater impunity. If such a feeling existed, it 
was rudely dispelled. The outbreak took the form of a great 
poaching raid in the Forest. Some twenty or thirty rabbits and 
hares were slain, and, what was worse, were sold in the town to 
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a notable receiver of such illicit merchandise. It was so serious 
an affair, and for those late times upon so unusual a scale, that 
the heads of the School took the matter up, and laid the details, 
without the names of those implicated, before the Master. 

The fact that a number of prominent individuals were mixed 

up in it made the matter a specially grave one. Mr. Bradley, 

who lunched at the high table, requested the School, then 

numbering about four hundred, to remain in their places after 

dinner, and his denunciation of the offence then delivered is 

a memorable one. It is still recalled as the most merciless 

arraignment of wrong-doers that was ever in all probability 

delivered at Marlborough from the magisterial throne. It was 

not the poaching part of the escapade so much as the mercenary 

transactions which followed it upon which the lash of the 

Head Master's tongue fell with such scathing force. The School 

was startled. It had never been so roughly handled. It was 

the first collision there had been with the new chief. The 

arraignment was so severe it almost provoked a tumult. The 

feeling, however, that it was deserved checked the exasperation. 

It was a critical moment. Mr. Bradley had not had time to 

become fully intimate with the School and to measure accurately 

the result of his decisive action. But he closed his address 

with a demand that every single individual concerned in the 

matter should give up his name within an hour. He threatened 

nothing in case of refusal, but simply appealed to the honour 

of the School to make instant reparation for the enormity. 

Mr. Bradley's judgment was not at fault, though he felt the 

risk was great ; a failure, in its effect upon the school would 

have been most damaging to his authority. 

Within half an hour the offenders came in a body to the 
master's lodge with full account of the money received. Within 
an hour a groom on horseback was on his way to Tottenham 
House with a cheque for the exact amount in his pocket ! This 
was the first intimation Lord Ailesbury had received that anything 
0I " the kind had taken place, and he was immensely gratified 
The Marquis of that day was always a warm friend to the 
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School (as indeed was his successor, then Lord Ernest Bruce), 
kept up most kindly relations with its officials, and was ex- 
tremely good-natured in all matters in which the boys were 
concerned. It may, however, interest the Natural History 
Society to know that the founding of their order caused him 
much disquiet. He went so far as to ride over and see the 
Head Master on the subject, and to suggest that the latter 
should nip that promising institution in the bud. It is strange 
that after so many years of wholesale bird-nesting, the Marquis 
should have suddenly become alarmed for his partridges' eggs.* 
Mr. Bradley absolutely declined to interfere, vouching in this 
latter respect for the honour of the boys. His Lordship then 
hinted that if the proceedings of the society which caused him 
so much alarm were suppressed, he would not be too inquisitive 
about those little expeditions after ground game that sometimes 
characterized the autumn half-year. Such a compromise hardly 
fell in with the views of the Head Master ! Lord Ailesbury, 
however, bore no malice whatever for his diplomatic failure, 
and remained all his life most friendly to the School and those 
connected with it. This, however, is anticipating. 

In the latter half of 1858 the five-year agreement by which 
the bondholders were to receive 3 instead of 5 per cent, 
expired. An appeal was now circulated, signed by Mr. Tom- 
kinson, asking them to extend the concession to yet another 
term. It was pointed out how the higher rate of interest 
would be a very considerable strain on the moderate margin 
now available for salaries ; how the debt, in consequence of 
the increasing prosperity of the School, had been reduced from 
a total of ^48,000 to ^33,000; and how the prospect of 
complete liquidation within a few years was a practical certainty. 
It was also mentioned that the masters had foregone the amount 
of salary due to them under the charter in order to lessen the 
strain upon the finances, and it was hoped that the bondholders 
would continue their liberality. Other schools too, notably 

* It was not a fear of the eggs themselves being taken, but of the birds 
deserting them from being frequently alarmed. 
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Wellington College, had been founded from whom competition 
might be expected. The concession was granted without 
much demur. 

In the meantime another circular was being sent out by the 
Head Master, urging the ? great need of a hospital for infectious 
disorders. Dr. Fergus had been for years striving for this 
object ; but money, that crux of all Marlburian questions, had 
hitherto been the difficulty. 

Mr. Bradley felt very strongly that without such a second 
hospital they were living, as it were, upon a mine. A great 
outbreak of a malignant character would mean a catastrophe 
that might seriously imperil the future of the School. ;£6oo 
had been collected, ;£i6oo was wanted. It was proposed, 
therefore, to add ten shillings a term to the payment upon each 
boy for a period of three years. Only five or six unfavourable 
answers to this appeal were received, and the present Sanatorium 
begantat once to arise at the south-eastern corner of the " field." 
The irregular dressing of the School greatly disturbed 
Mr. Bradley, fresh from the orthodox tailoring that distin- 
guished Rugby boys even at that day. Grey coats and parti- 
coloured suits were common, while the headgear was of a most 
unconventional and independent kind. The old flat-crowned 
black cloth cap with a shiny peak had not disappeared, but tweed 
or cloth caps, not unlike those now generally worn throughout 
the country, were very prevalent. The orthodox eye in those 
days was shocked by such a headgear at a public school. It 
must be mentioned, however, that the eleven and twenty-two 
then wore the same caps that now distinguish them, and the 
second eleven, which at the time of its disappearance in 1867 
wore a black cap with a yellow stripe, was at this time known 
by one of plain dark blue. The rest of the School, however, 
were left to their own devices in this respect, and these as 
a rule did not contribute to a high level of respectability of 
appearance. Mr. Bradley was determined to rectify the matter, 
and an Oxford tailpr was instructed to forward patterns. 

The writer was present when the box was unpacked, out of 
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which emerged many wonderful specimens of headgear. They 
were all rejected, and an Oxford tailor was then applied to. 
His patterns were much more suitable, and from them the 
Exeter College cap, a black one with red stripes, was selected. 
These latter were at that time of thin cord. When they 
afterwards developed into a broader line of red ribbon, it 
was considered a sign of foppishness and frowned upon by all 
true Marlburians. Nowadays every little school of twenty 
. boys wears a headgear of similar shape and not very dissimilar 
pattern, while the Marlborough regulation cap has for some 
years now gone into total mourning, which, if ugly, is un- 
obtrusive. 

In the days we speak of this kind of cap had a more or less 
exclusive style about it, and savoured of a university and 
public school connection. The Marlborough colours themselves 
became known abroad, and the wearer of them would be 
frequently accosted at places as far distant as Bristol or Exeter 
as a Marlburian 

The numbers of the School in the meantime increased 
steadily with each half-year. The vast changes set in motion 
by Mr. Cotton were perfected and still further developed by 
his successor. The sixth form became a tower of strength, 
and grew into a body that for loyalty and public spirit has 
never been excelled at any school. Sixth-form courts and 
meetings were regularly held, and the punishments awarded 
by them to members of the School became things of reality. 
Fagging, organised long ago in theory, became strictly regulated 
in fact. A short time since any boy who had the physical 
mastery over a few others smaller than himself had ordained 
them as his slaves; but now bullying in dormitories, which 
had been constant and severe, almost wholly ceased. Place 
in the School began to confer some social dignity, and the 
whole system had by degrees grown completely out of the old 
principle of " might is right." 

The big boy in the third who felt impelled to kick some one 
no longer thought of making a football of undeveloped prefects, * 
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and began to feel that even the lower fifth was somewhat outside 
his sphere of activity. The really good materia] of which 
Marlborough society was formed was beginning to shew of 
what, under proper moulding, it was capable. A respect for 
law and order and a keen patriotism arose; the dross of 
former days had been almost eliminated; while the attitude 
of masters and boys towards one another was excellent. Mr. 
i Bradley was very sharp of speech, and the sting of his tongue 
j" at first, perhaps, aroused some antagonism. But this latter, 
whatever of it existed, soon passed away, when a closer acquaint- 
ance shewed how much zeal and affection lay behind. We 
think it may be fairly said that among his old pupils reminis- 
cences of some of these remarks are a sort of part and parcel of 
what they, of course, think to be the most glorious period of 
the School's history. They did not like them at the moment 
—at least, the recipient did not ; but somehow or other, under 
the soothing hand of time, they have been unanimously 
transferred to the credit account of their author and of his 
period 

Mr. Bradley had some tastes which had not been common 
to either of his predecessors, and which had stood him in good 
stead at Rugby. The mention of these may seem not quite 
relevant to the subject, but they were not without influence in 
his connection with the School. He was for one thing passion- 
ately fond of riding. At Marlborough he might have been 
seen galloping round the Common between ten and eleven in 
the morning, or in the afternoon much farther afield, skimming 
over the downs towards Rockley and the "Four Mile Clump"; 
in the grassy glades of the Forest, or on the turf stretches around 
Martinsell. In the old poaching days he would have been, in 
his own person, an item to be taken into account by the 
criminally inclined. He was also a good and a keen rifle shot, 
and frequently practised with the team in the earlier days of 
the corps. He was a lifelong and most enthusiastic breeder 
and flier of carrier-pigeons, and there are a few of his more inti- 
mate pupils or guests at Marlborough that have not at one time 
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or another on their journeys thence carried hampers of birds to 
be liberated at certain stages on the road. Many were the 
amusing incidents that took place in the release of these 
fluttering captives from crowded railway carriages. 

These things are perhaps worth mentioning as they brought 
Mr. Bradley during his mastership into touch with a number 
of boys whom he would not otherwise have had a chance of 
knowing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FURTHER financial changes marked the years 1859-60 ; 
and following upon these, after the lapse of more than a 
decade, the cheery and significant ring of the mason's trowel 
was once more heard within the precincts of the College. To 
begin, however, with the financial readjustment that made 
these much-needed improvements possible The price of 
provisions still continued to rise, and the maintenance depart- 
ment began to find itself once more making formidable en- 
croachments on the narrow margin of profit that was required 
to meet expenses which came under other but equally necessary 
heads. The salaries of masters had always been woefully 
inadequate. The ability and devotion which, in this essential 
particular, Marlborough had secured had been due to other 
causes than the laws of demand and supply, and these latter 
would sooner or later have to be recognised and faced. 

The School was prospering, and had steadily risen from 340 

ln *855 to 430 in i860. The wealth of the country generally 

Wa s increasing ; and it was deemed expedient, if not absolutely 

ne cessary, in this latter year to raise the terms once more. 

Clergymen were in future to pay ^£52 10s. per annum, laymen 

-^7o. The alteration met with practically no opposition, and 

S^atly eased the finances of the School, which continued 

st ^adily to prosper. 

Mow the fund for the Sanatorium was raised, and that 

ln valuable building erected, has been already related. The 

Editions which the growth of the School and the more favour- 

a ule rates of payment enabled the Council to make were the 
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older of the two existing racket courts with adjacent fives 
courts, the present sick-house in the place and on the site of 
the old one, and the south wing of the Master's Lodge, with a 
few minor additions and alterations, among which the planting 
of the avenue in the Court may be mentioned. 

In the first three years of his administration many of Mr. 
Bradley's old Rugby pupils came to him as assistant masters. 
Of these Messrs. Mansell and Macdonald still remain at Marl- 
borough. Of other appointments of that same period, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Mullins, and the present bursar have also 
shewn, in like manner, their devotion to the scene of their 
earliest labours. The bursar, in fact, and Mr. Bull may be 
said to divide the honours of long connection with the place ; 
the latter, as a master, having some five years' advantage, the 
former a$ boy and master aggregating a total of years spent 
at the School which fairly entitle him to be called its Nestor. 
Mr. Thomas plunged, very soon after his appointment as a 
master, into the cares of bursarship, and this at a time which, 
though far removed from the gloomy and critical condition of 
a few years previous, nevertheless still had anxieties of a nature 
which have long passed away. 

For in i860 Mr. Henry Tomkinson, whose services to the 
School in the past six years had been simply invaluable, retired, 
and applied his financial abilities to the wider field attached 
to the active directorship of a great Insurance Company. Mr. 
Bradley, like his friend and predecessor, had the gift of select- 
ing his coadjutors with wisdom and judgment. In a school 
situated as Marlborough then was this facility of selection had 
also its painful side. As time went on, and its reputation, not 
merely for the training of scholars, but also of schoolmasters, 
increased, tempting offers from wealthier schools came dropping 
in among the staff from time to time, which, though flattering 
to all concerned, was a little hard on Marlborough. The 
recording of names is not within the compass of this book — of 
this portion of it, at any rate — and practised to any considerable 
extent in a mere narrative becomes invidious. It may be 
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interesting to note, however, that among the masters of Mr. 
Bradley's earlier period were Canon Duckworth, and for a brief 
space the veteran Harrow master, E. E. Bowen. In the 
year i860, too, Marlborough sustained a great loss by the 
death, at an early age^ of E. L. Brown, sixth-form master, 
who had been senior classic and was a most brilliant and 
successful teacher. 

At this period, too, occurred one of the most memorable 
incidents in the history of the School, and this was the capture 
of both the Balliol Scholarships. " The Balliol " still, no doubt, 
confers great honour. Such vast changes, however, have 
taken place in University organisation, and in everything con- 
nected with scholarships and their acquisition, that we do not 
think it is possible for the modem schoolboy to realise what 
"winning the Balliol" meant thirty years ago. Partly, no 
doubt, because open scholarships were much fewer in those 
days, and partly because the Balliol Scholarship was a prize 
for which the most distinguished teachers entered their most 
distinguished pupils, it had become the "blue ribbon" of 
scholastic contests, in a sense, which now has no equivalent. 

When in 1859 — there being two as usual in those days to be 
competed for — Marlborough won them both, the University 
world was startled, and the excitement and enthusiasm in the 
Wiltshire school was tremendous. • These were not Mr. Bradley's 
first " Balliols," but they were Marlborough's, and the double 
event was extraordinarily significant There happened oppor- 
tunely enough to be a meeting of the Council sitting in London 
at the moment the result was published. In the midst of their 
deliberations, Mr. Papillon, the father of one of the successful 
scholars, and himself a member of the Council, burst into the 
room pale and almost speechless with excitement With some 
Acuity he managed to impart the great news, and the 
effect of it was, we are told, a thing not soon to be forgotten. 
When one thinks of what these devoted friends of Marlborough 
had been through, how they had borne the burden and heat of 
the day of the School's adversity, when evil repute was clouding 
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its name, and bankruptcy and ruin staring it hourly in the face, 
it is pleasant to recall the growing satisfaction that must have 
attended these meetings of the last few years. This crowning 
triumph, coming upon the top of all and finding them by a 
coincidence sitting at the very moment in Council, has one of 
those dramatic touches about it which are not uncommon in 
the earlier days and earlier struggles of Marlborough. Down 
at the School itself the news was first known early in the morn- 
ing, and was carried round by the senior prefect at first lesson, 
from class-room to class-room. The upper, fifth, including the 
master, broke out into wild cheering. " The news was received 
generally," says a faithful chronicler of those times, whose 
whole life since has been spent among schoolboys, " with wild 
shrieks of delight. I have never anywhere seen such genuine 
loyal rejoicing over a school triumph." There were more 
" Balliols " to come ; but these were the first, and, above all, the 
double success gave to the matter such significance. The 
enthusiasm was no mere spasmodic outbreak. In those days 
boys going up to the University in the October term used to 
return to Marlborough in August after the summer holidays for 
the seven or eight weeks that remained. Upon the opening of 
the autumn term in i860, and when the day arrived for the 
departure of the Oxford detachment, the excitement broke out 
afresh. They were followed as they drove off up the town on 
their way to Swindon by a large portion of the School shouting 
and cheering enthusiastically. The excitement continued past 
the Town Hall, all the way up Kingsbury Street and across the 
Common. Some of these patriotic athletes were not shaken 
off till the distinguished travellers were descending the hill 
into the valley of the Og. The Balliol men were Courtenay 
Ilbert, who afterwards, as a member of the Council of India, 
drafted and gave his name to Lord Ripon's " Ilbert Bill," and 
T. L. Papillon, long fellow and tutor of New College and 
now Vicar of Writtle, Essex. There were others, too, in the 
party going up to Oxford who had won scholarships at good 
colleges. It was along the same route, it will be remembered. 
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that a similar crowd had followed and cheered the expelled 
prefect in the days of the rebellion. That, indeed, had been 
the last triumphal progress of the kind, and less than ten 
years had been required to bring about the change that was 
strikingly and significantly illustrated in this second scene. 

Marlborough began now to make an impression at Oxford 
so considerable that it will be necessary in part explanation of 
it to revert again to the condition of the other great schools. 
Eton, of course, remained much the same as ever. Harrow long 
since recovered from its collapse, had grown once more large, 
vigorous, and popular. Rugby, under Temple, was still power- 
ful and flourishing. Winchester was not only much smaller but 
weaker in every way than the above mentioned. The other 
old schools were at that time in the eyes of all, except, perhaps, 
some of those who revolved in their immediate orbits, upon a 
distinctly lower plane. Westminster had made no recovery 
of its former numbers or prestige. Charterhouse was shrivelling 
in the purlieus of Smithfield. Shrewsbury though not without 
some of its old reputation for scholarship, was numerically 
weak. Cheltenham, though a new school, was incomparably 
stronger than any of these latter, and had grown to almost the 
size of Eton. If it had not been in the main a day-school and 
more military than classical, it would have been, no doubt, 
Marlborough's natural rival. Wellington was in swaddling 
clothes. Clifton and Haileybury had just been founded. 
Rossall was fairly flourishing, but had done nothing to atone 
fully for its remoteness. Marlborough, as a matter of fact, in 
those days had only the four greatest of the old schools and 
Cheltenham as sources of emulation or objects of possible 
rivalry. With regard to Oxford, while the older schools 
without exception divided their pupils more or less evenly 
between the two Universities, Marlborough, on the other hand 
(always an Oxford school), now concentrated, under an Oxford 
Head Master, almost her whole strength for some years on the 
der University. This, with its great reputation for scholar- 
p, gave Marlborough all through the sixties a certain promi- 
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nence at Oxford, which with the present multiplications of new 
schools and the revival of old ones would be impossible. It 
is by no means a mere reputation for scholarship, which, 
however, was at this time very great indeed, that people in 
intimate touch with Oxford life will recall as distinguishing 
Marlburians. There was a freshness and simplicity about the 
undergraduates hailing from the great school on the Wiltshire 
Downs, which was generally acknowledged and commented 
upon, and was something rather new at that time. The 
numerical strength, and we may fairly say the individual vigour, 
of the Marlborough element in Oxford during that decade made 
a corporate reputation of some kind inevitable, and impartial 
testimony is overwhelming that this reputation was of no 
negative character, but conspicuously high. 

Since beginning this chapter we have stumbled on the report 
of "The Schools Inquiry Commission" for 1867. This in 
tabulated form gives the result of its investigations regarding 
the holders of open scholarships at both Universities. Marl- 
borough, closely followed by Rugby, stands far ahead of any other 
schools. The number of men in residence from "the seven 
• chief public schools " at Oxford and Cambridge are published 
in the same report. Marlborough in this list stands fourth, 
but her unique devotion to Oxford alters the proportions when 
that University alone is being considered. It was not for 
scholarship only that Marlborough gained at this time such 
reputation, for in the middle of the sixties we find in an Oxford 
eleven with its twelfth man no less than six Marlburians ! So 
definitely had Marlborough made her mark on Oxford life 
during this period, that there seems to have been something like 
a feeling in undergraduate circles at the end of the decade that 
there had been a little too much of it. This feeling, which 
several men who went up at that time recall, is not worth 
mentioning otherwise than as a practical proof of the success of 
the School. After all it amounted to nothing but a little not 
unnatural impatience in some quarters at the prominence of a 
school that a dozen years before had scarcely been heard of. 
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Present Marlburian readers will, it is to be hoped, acquit the 
writer of any intentions of being merely a laudator temporis 
acti on this particular subject. In the first place Marlborough 
soon came, happily, we think, to divide its contribution more 
evenly between the two Universities ; and secondly, no single 
school nowadays could take the position that was possible 
when any serious rivals could have been very nearly counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE new buildings were not all completed till 1865. In 
the meantime the School was eased in its accommoda- 
tion, and allowance made for its steady growth by the opening 
of certain boarding-houses, or " out-houses," as the Marlborough 
vernacular had it. Two of these were of the nature merely of 
domestic arrangements for small boys ; the other was a large 
boarding-house on the Rugby or Harrow pattern. Regarding 
the former, Mr. Tayler, in i860, removed from the Lower 
School to a house in the town just beyond the Times office, 
and there received, and for some years continued to receive, 
a few small boys, who were distinguished by blue stripes on 
their caps. Dr. Fergus shortly afterwards threw open the 
Hermitage for a few little lads of the less hardy sort ; and, in 
addition to these, the venerated rector of St. Peter's, Mr. 
Dowding, gave a home for many years to a few boys of all 
ages, who were styled "home boarders." The founding of 
Preshute House in 1861, however, was quite another affair. 
It was the first great departure from the lines upon which 
Marlborough had been established. Marlborough Toryism 
prided itself on the Spartan traditions of the place. It looked 
askance at boarding-houses as tending to introduce a pluto- 
cratic element from the commercial and manufacturing centres, 
and. of this, as we have before said, the true patriot of those 
days had a pious dread. 

Preshute House, however, was established, and nothing 
worse ever came of it than the introduction of great-coats and 
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umbrellas into the School, which had hitherto looked upon 
such luxuries as the accompaniments of a degenerate nature. 
The thirty or forty boys who first gathered under Mr. Brighr/s 
charge at Preshute proved themselves in no sense unworthy 
to carry on those hardy and vigorous traditions upon which 
Marlburians plumed themselves. If they had not had to 
traverse the half-mile of country road and footpath which 
separated them from the College several times a day in all 
weathers, we have no doubt they would have rejected both 
umbrella and great-coat with all the scorn of which the primi- 
tive Marlburian was capable. Previous to this innovation, 
which was gradual, the Marlburian, on those rare occasions 
when he felt justified in recognising any ferocity in the elements, 
wrapped himself in a railway rug. These parti-coloured rugs 
were once a great feature of the School life. They were to 
the Marlburian as his plaid to the Highlander, and were an 
inseparable part of his outfit. " Ulsters " were not then 
invented, and you might almost as well have offered a covert 
coat to an Apache Indian as have urged the dark cloth over- 
coat of that day upon the properly constituted Marlburian 
during the School term. Sometimes these rugs had a hole in 
the middle for the head to go through, when the wearer had 
something of the appearance of a Kaffir in his blanket Some- 
times two straps were sewn in, by which the strange covering 
was buckled round the neck. 

The increasing popularity and better organisation of games 
had by this time reduced the number of those who looked to 
the downs and fields and woods for their recreation to a small 
minority. The desultory tastes of these were concentrated 
and developed by the founding of the Natural History Society. 
The School was, indeed, fortunate in having on its staff such 
an accomplished and zealous naturalist as Mr. Preston. ajwLto 
him Marlborough owes a great debt. Squirrel-huritfcg Was 
seeing its last days, but was still by small bands purW^aj^ijfth 
vigour. The squaler in these latter times was supplemented 
often by the catapult, . and occasionally by the illicit Saloon 
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pistol. The science of the sport consisted in gradually forcing 
the squirrel on to an isolated tree, and then, after having sur- 
rounded the latter, opening a fusillade. Sometimes small boys 
were sent aloft to dislodge the quarry. Many people will 
remember how in the year 1863 the smallest boy in the School, 
son of a well-known Devonshire rector and nephew of a most 
famous author, got jammed in the fork of a high beech in the 
Forest, and how a rescue party, headed by Mr. Bull, started in 
haste from the College with ropes and saws. The illustration 
on page 175 represents a latter-day squirrel hunt. The artist 
himself was one of the last of the regular devotees of the 
old-fashioned Marlborough pastime, and a noted expert in 
its various wiles ; so his picture should have a special value. 

By 1862 two more Balliols had been won, and that year 
produced what is still thought by some whose range covers 
the whole period of Marlborough cricket, and whose judgment 
is entitled to respect, the very best of many fine elevens 
that the School has turned out. The spring of 1864 wit- 
nessed the first of the great outbreaks of scarlet fever that 
later on so seriously menaced the prosperity of the School. 
The disease though not of a severe type spread rapidly, and 
resulted in more than one instance fatally. 

The Marlborough branch railway was completed in 1864, 
and the present Great Western station, modest erection though 
it is, is a notable landmark in Marlborough history. The 
opening day was observed with becoming pomp. The mag- 
nates of the town, neighbourhood, and College assembled at 
nder the auspices of the Marquis of Ailesbury, and, 
ivity, made the first trip upon the railroad by a 
"irlborough. The steep gradient running up 
d too much for the powers of the engine 
b it did on many subsequent and less 
I caused some merriment. To the older 
.d and the station and the rumble of the 
.alk cuttings behind Granham Hill seemed 
nke a dream. The old " Star Coach " from 
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Hungerford through Marlborough to Devizes had not long 
been driven from the road ; and now Jerry Hammond's 'bus 
was turned to ignoble jaunts between town and station, and 
the " Plough " at Badbury and the " Blue Lion " at Froxfield 
knew its thirsty drivers and frozen passengers no more. 

Music, like medicine, at Marlborough has been fortunate 
in retaining, for long periods of time, most able and devoted 
exponents. The departure at this time of Mr. Whitehead- 
Smith, and the installation of the popular and talented gentle- 
man who still 'presides over the music of the School, gives us 
an opportunity of saying a few words on a department that can 
hardly be treated in a fragmentary manner. 

The College choir, more or less in its present form, dates 
from the opening of the old Chapel in 1848. It has the 
honour of being one of the first, if not the very first, regularly 
trained and utilised public school choirs. The chapels, even 
of most old schools, are, it must be remembered, of modern 
date; and we believe those that existed in 1848 had scarcely, 
if ever, choral music and a trained choir. The concert, too, at 
the end of the winter term is an old and, by past Marlburians at 
any rate, a treasured institution, having been first inaugurated 
in the above-mentioned year, and continued ever since without 
a break. It was originally held in the Hall, but during the 
bursarship of Mr. Tomkinson was transferred to the Upper 
School. The concert at Marlborough has always been the chie f 
occasion for the gathering together of what in the early days 
of the School were called " old boys," then " old fellows," and 
now, in these days of paragraphs and abbreviations, simply 
O.M.s. The rendering of "Auld Lang Syne" on these occasions 
at the close of the regular programme has always been a special 
feature of the performance. And now the contrasts are getting 
sharper. The grey-haired veteran and the piping treble may 
be^lseen grasped in one another's clutch, shouting, amid the 
crtflk 1 and the uproar, the time-honoured refrain, that has for 
. each of them, ah, how widely different a significance ! Through 
good times and through bad the choir, and the music it 
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promoted, has been a valuable boon to Marlborough. In the 
days we are writing of, at any rate, it was always a pleasure and 
a privilege to have a seat in it. Practising seldom or never 
encroached on hours when the average boy could have felt 
the duty to be irksome. There were always, too, some small 
privileges attached, varying with different periods, and into 
which there is not space to enter. Choir supper in Hall, 
after practice, at the time to which this chapter relates, was 
a popular privilege. The School in that day, it must be 
remembered, save for the favoured few who had invitations 
to teas in masters' rooms after chapel, went supperless to 
bed. 

Nor was it only the simple pleasures of the table, the bread 
and cheese and beer, that caused those choir suppers to be 
pleasant memories. Songs, both of a festive and sentimental 
nature, were sung in the great, dimly lighted, echoing Hall ; and 
a notable figure at these simple feasts was " Butler " Pearce, 
one of the historic characters of the School's early and middle 
periods, 

" Who licked the hall nips, 
And sold jam-pots for kips,*' 

as sang some rude minstrel of that day. A portly form in 
very truth was the popular butler, and his figure, as he sang, 
with the good old-fashioned tremulo, on these occasions, his 
famous songs, "The Woodpecker's tapping on the Hollow 
Beech Tree " and " The Days when we went Gipsying," will be 
fresh in the memory of all those of us who ever formed a part 
of his audience. 

The treble solos were great features of this time at the 
annual concerts, and the remarkable performances of Baily and 
Macdougal will be well remembered in connection with them, as 
will the regular appearance of the two notable amateurs and 
friends of Marlborough, Canon Duckworth and Mr. Plater. 
Nor can the music of the latter half of this decade be passed 
over without an allusion to the great favour with which Mr. 
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Bambridge's compositions were received, and the fervour with 
which his settings of notable hymns were sung in Chapel. 

The first choir-master, the Rev. J. Fowler, now Rector of 
Grimstone in Norfolk, recalls the very early days of the choir, 
soon after the building of the Chapel, as a veritable golden age 
of song. There was a wealth of musical families at that time 
in the School, such as the Glennies and others ; and Mr. Fowler 
maintains that there were then in the choir some of the finest 
voices he ever heard in his life. 

The year 1865 produced the "Carmen," written by Mr. 
Charles Moule, then a master in the School. Of this patriotic 
anthem it is, perhaps, unnecessary to speak furthef. " Upper 
School singing " dates from very early days at Marlborough ; 
but a regular book of songs for the occasion was first pub- 
lished about 1866. Some of the songs sung in the early 
days of the School had local allusions, and were of native 
origin. 

That time-honoured feature in the scholastic routine of 
Marlborough, known as " Review," has already been alluded 
to. In several schools the Head Master has been accustomed 
from time to time to examine various forms. The systematic 
passing of the whole School, at short intervals, through the 
ordeal of a personal inspection in general work by the chief is, 
we believe, or was, at any rate, peculiar to Marlborough. The 
u Report," which was perhaps the keynote of the system, was 
most certainly unknown elsewhere. This consisted in running 
comments and criticism on the mental condition of the form, 
as it appeared to the Head Master. These were candid to the 
last degree, and often embellished with the particulars of any 
notable error that seemed w r orthy of record. The report was, 
intended for the form-master. But it was laid upon 
ible in the Common Room for general inspection ! Here 
peculiar significance of " Review " at Marlborough, as 
tinguished from similar functions elsewhere. During most 
tfr. Bradley's administration the Adderley Library was the 

ene of these dread ordeals. Why they were regarded as so 
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fearsome must be answered out of the inner conscience of 
any one who can remember his sensations as a fourth-form boy 
of that epoch. Only a few quiet observations of praise or 
blame or compassion were made by the Head Master as each 
member of the form passed through the fire. No punishments 
were given, no rewards of moment were adjudged. Yet it 
was quite certain that when the dread ordeal was over the form 
felt collectively as if thirty or forty stone had been taken off its 
aggregate weight, and passed out of the porch of C House after 
the manner of boys imbued with such sensations. A lower form 
waiting for review in those days outside the door of the Library 
was a sight that appealed urgently to the compassion of passers- 
by, who had been before and would be again themselves in the 
like situation. Some, out of bravado, would assume an expres- 
sion of indifference. Some would even indulge in sickly and 
forced attempts at merriment. The majority, however, were 
sad and limp, and abandoned wholly and completely to the 
gloom of the moment. It used to be whispered sometimes 
that the form-master, in the seclusion of his own room, during 
this dreaded hour, and without the excitement of the encounter 
itself to sustain him, had a still worse time of it ; for he him- 
self, as well as his pupils, w r as understood to be more or less 
involved in the issue. 

Running for morning chapel, which was at 7 a.m., all the 
year round in all weathers was a curious feature of this time 
that must not be forgotten. The unpunctual element was wont 
then to cut it very fine, and the race from B and C House 
to the Chapel gate was every morning of a most animated de- 
scription. The skill with which some of these regular devotees 
of bed would continue their toilette as they raced like deer 
over the rough gravel of the Court was the wonder of the 
occasional laggard who, resigning himself to fate and an 
imposition, witnessed the scene from far in the rear. This, 
however, might perhaps happen anywhere and at any time. 
It was the rush of the masters on duty as the clock struck 
to cut off the tail who had not actually entered the gate that 
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was the crowning feature of the performance. A score or so 
of sluggards on the very heels sometimes of twice as many 
more who had just squeezed in would in their turn throw 
themselves on the devoted trio or quartette of masters who 
had flung themselves into the breach with uplifted arms as a 
sign of the striking hour. Usually of course, for the " natural- 
enmity theory was long dead and buried at Marlborough," 
the panting " tail " pulled up short, and bowed to the inevitable, 
as the line of gownsmen shot across their path, and retired 
breathless to brood over their misfortune and the impending 
"lines," or, in some cases it might be, a lost "Chapel half- 
holiday." Sometimes, however, numbers, or desperation, or 
a vague instinct that the clock had played them false, caused 
a defiant rush and an attempt to carry the position by storm. 
Then ensued a struggle, short, sharp, and fierce, a veritable 
Thermopylae ; but the Greeks did not always win, though the 
feats of strength displayed by the gallant defenders were duly 
lauded at the time. We believe these occasional struggles at 
the Chapel gates were almost always characterised by high good 
humour, and it was generally believed that the attacking forces 
were not the only ones who derived some enjoyable excitement 
from them. It may be just as well perhaps to mention that 
the scene of these contests was some fifty yards from the actual 
door of the sacred building. 

"House-feeling" by 1865, or thereabouts, had developed 
into something approaching the strength it now possesses. 
Though the present system had been in vogue since early in 
Mr. Cotton's time, rivalry between houses, which after all chiefly 
finds vent in games, had at first hardly existed. Between the Old 
House and the New, geographical position had created a natural 
feeling of antagonism. But between the landings of B House 
or the various divisions of C such an attitude had been very 
slow of development. By the middle of the sixties, however, 
the gulf which now separates into distinct and rival groups the 
inhabitants of the same big building had begun to yawn ; and 
by 1867 there was as sturdy a prejudice and antagonism and 
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rivalry between the three landings of B House as the most 
ardent advocates of " house-feeling " could desire. 

" Happy," it is said, " is the nation that has no history ; " 
and as the years roll on the progress of Marlborough is so 
uninterrupted, its success in almost everything that constitutes 
school success so continuous, there is little of notable interest 
to chronicle. Bullying had as nearly ceased to exist as it ever 
can at a school ; fagging was highly organised, but whether in 
cricket, or in domestic service, it bore very lightly indeed on 
the Marlburian liable to its calls. Prefects' courts were greatly 
utilised all through this period, and offences calculated to injure 
the tone of the School as well as outrages to the dignity of the 
privileged order were investigated and summarily punished 
with the cane in the presence of the sixth and in the seclusion 
of their own retreat. Never perhaps in the history of the 
School have the sixth been quite so prominent and powerful 
as at this time. Caning by masters grew to be a most un- 
usual event. Supreme punishment by the Head Master 
became a rare and most mysterious function. The general 
tone of the School, we may say without hesitation, was on the 
whole exceptionally high. The School magazine in its present 
shape was started in 1865 ; and in the next year cricket, with 
the change to the house system, took a further leap forward 
in popularity. Football was well organised and popular. The 
rifle corps added to the dignity of the School, as only Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby had then gone up to Wimbledon. 
Scholarships and honours came thick and fast every year. 
The same devoted members of the Council and founders of 
the School who had once upon a time listened with pride to 
the announcement on prize-day of a single scholarship at 
Oxford, now heard long lists of honours read summer after 
summer, that were not then surpassed, and in fact not 
equalled, by any school records in England. The School 
rose to five hundred, the limit of its capacity. Salaries were 
raised, and the debt was reduced every year by an increasing 
amount till in 1867 ** was entirely wiped off. 
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The only hitch to the great prosperity of Marlborough 
during this period was the occurrence of scarlet fever during 
the latter years of the decade. These epidemics indeed 
grew at length so serious as to threaten the well-being of the 
School, and to call for drastic measures which will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. The fact that Marlborough, in spite 
of the bad sanitary reputation these visitations gave it abroad, 
never suffered in numbers or prosperity thereby is a tribute to 
the hold it had acquired upon the public, infinitely more 
eloquent than any words of ours could be. 

Before taking a final leave of this earlier half of the School's 
history, the opportunity seems a good one to recall some of 
those familiar figures that, though " unacademic," can hardly, 
we feel, be left out in any picture of the older Marlborough. A 
celebrated, and a justly celebrated, personage, for instance, 
was Webb, who presided for years over that vital institution 
the " grub shop." That he retired (about the same time as the 
third Head Master) to a cottage at Overton and the enjoyment 
of a well-earned competency will be remembered with pleasure, 
we think, by the hundreds of Marlburians who dealt with him. 
Whether in his shop in the High Street, or from his truck, 
wheeled after dinner by the faithful "Jacob" to the corner 
between the arches and the Upper School door, or on half- 
holidays to Lyne's fence in the field, the dainties he dealt out 
did him credit. The persistency with which he refused " tick," 
too, was a testimony both to his prudence and good sense. 
Webb was an ideal man for the place he filled — a burly, genial 
soul, with an eye for faces and a memory for names, and a 
man full of tact, and greatly respected by masters as well as 
boys. Many members of the sixth used at one time to break- 
fast, in the snug back parlour behind his shop, on chops and 
eggs and other delicacies ; and the only instance in which he 
was ever known to lose the self-possession which distinguished 
him was when a notable cricketer on one of these occasions 
put his cash-box in the oven, and reduced the sovereigns and 
coins therein contained to a state of red and fervent heat ! 
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Idleness, in spite of an occasional day with the Tedworth, 
mounted on a steed suitable to his substantial frame, was 
too much for him, and he died within a very few years of 
his retirement. 

Who is there, too, of this time who does not remember 
Webb's humble rival " Goaty " ? * His battered top hat, and 
white smock and knee-breeches and grey stockings were for 
years, with his barrow of fruit and gingerbeer, as permanent an 
institution in the Bath Road outside the old lodge as the latter 
itself. Like other humble traders, " Goaty " could not afford 
to contemn the fairly safe credit offered him by the hungry 
small boy, and his business was not supposed to be strictly 
upon cash principles. Not far removed, too, from " Goaty," 
lurking between the field gate and the big tree, was generally 
to be found " Copper " Webb, called so, we believe, because 
his services for doubtful exploits could be secured upon the 
cheap conditions his sobriquet implied. Close by, too, in the 
old lodge, where Peviar in former days had suffered so many 
bombardments, the redoubtable Voss lived for nearly a quarter 
of a century as a public and respected character. Voss, like 
so many Marlburian officials, had come from Rugby, and was 
the veritable " Bill " who, in Tom Brown^ put in an appearance 
as the school-house servant, and, as students of that immortal 
work will remember, was requested " to go to Bath." Voss 
had gone some way towards fulfilling the brief request by 
which his name has been immortalised, and had only stopped 
short of that ancient city by the twenty-seven miles which the 
milestone nearly opposite his house proclaimed. He was quite 
conscious of his fame, and, like most other Rugby people of 
that era except the author of Tom Brown and his immediate 
friends, was intimate with the originals of East and Arthur, and 
Flashman and "Young Brookes," and knew where they all 
lived and what they were doing. "Surgery Bill," too, was 

* "Goaty" and his barrow appear in the foreground of the picture on 
the preceding page. 
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a curious character of those days ; an ancient post-boy, bent 
double with rheumatism, who crawled at regular intervals across 
the court or down the terrace on mysterious errands, popularly 
supposed to be connected with cough mixture and Gregory 
powders. Sergeant Haggis, who for long years carried the 
post-bag and distributed the letters, was a Crimean veteran, 
So, too, was the first instructor of the gymnasium, Sergeant 
Adams, who fought through that great campaign in the ranks of 
the Scots Guards. " Butler " Pearce has been sjmken of. It was 
a favourite speculation of irreverent small hoys in those days 
how many years had passed since he had last seen his knees. 
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On Butler Pearce's part, too, it may be said that he in his turn 
had a very poor opinion of small boys, and shewed it. 

Turning to the town and to a different class of connec- 
tion, we find there names so familiar to every generation 
of Marlburians that to pass over ties of such antiquity would 
be inexcusable. Mr. Foster' with his own hand measured 
the pioneers of fifty years ago for their coats and trousers, 
and still ministers to the wants of the present generation ! 
Vincent Head, the oldest and staunchest of North Wilts 
cricketers, has done the same all his life. Mr. Henry 
Brooke assisted at the plumbing of the Old House when 
it was refitted for the reception of the first two hundred 
boys. His familiar figure may still he seen superintending, 
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when needed, those operations, and not so greatly altered from 
the dim period when his fast underhand bowling used to upset 
the wickets of the earlier School elevens. Nor could the name 
of Duck in this connection possibly be overlooked. Remote 
generations may, perhaps, think of the " grub shop " at the 
western end of the High Street ; but it is to those in need of 
horses and chariots that for a quarter .of a century, at any rate, 




Mr. Duck has been the friend in need. Whether it is the 
Natural History Society that have to be conveyed to and ■ 
catered for in their thousands at Stonehenge or Avebury or 
other distant fields of adventure, or whether a solitary visitor 
desirous of a gallop on the downs, Mr. Duck has been ever and 
always equal to the occasion. 

It would, however, be impossible for us in our capacity of 
chronicler to pass by without remark the.. familiar quarters of 
that excellent old county paper, the Marlborough Times. For 
Mr. Perkins, in his long career as proprietor and editor, has 
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most certainly recorded more of the school's doings since its 
early days than any other living hand. Furthermore, it is to 
his invaluable files, or clippings from them happily preserved, 
that any annalist of Marlborough College must find himself 
perforce turning again and again. It is not only the details of 
many notable occasions which but for this must have passed 
into oblivion; but memorable words, full of contemporary 
significance, spoken in days gone by on such occasions by 
memorable men, have been preserved to us by the same faithful 
recorder alone. 

And, indeed, to go so far and no farther seems invidious ; 
for as memory traverses the wide and picturesque old street, 
name after name occur which have been household words to 
generations of Marlburians. 

The personal ties which have linked this old-world Wiltshire 
town with the School which fifty years ago dropped from the 
clouds, as it were, into its midst, are probably unique — as such 
things go — in their consistency. No parallel, at any rate, can 
be looked for among foundations which, however ancient in 
their records and venerable as regards their walls, stand in no 
such quiet backwater, but out amid the turmoil and the stir of 
an ever restless world. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE year 1870 was certainly an epoch in the history of 
the College. At this time occurred the last and greatest 
outbreak of that scarlatina for which the School was then 
notorious; and the consequences of this, direct and indirect, 
were great and far-reaching. Many will remember how, for a 
considerable time after this date, when Marlborough had for 
some years enjoyed a bill of health above the average, it was no 
uncommon thing to come across persons who were no longer 
in touch with public schools, and whose ideas were expressed 
somewhat as follows: "Oh, Marlborough! That is the pla< 
where they are always having scarlet -fever." Their opinion 
was then out of date. But in the years shortly before 1870 
would have been fully justified, and the frequent outbreaks of 
the disease then supplied :l considerable part of the conversa- 
tion of the School; — when the next advent of "the shunt" 
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would be ; whether you had had it ; and so on. The boys 
were fairly used to the prospect, which did not much affect 
either work or games. But the outbreak of 1870 was an event 
to remember- The plague extended to a very alarming degree ; 
o circular was sent to the. parents, and the consequence was 
that in a short time all but 150 had temporarily left the School. 
The few who stayed on at Marlborough consisted almost 
delusively of those who enjoyed a more or less complete 
immunity through having already had the complaint. But this 
^ranant spent a fairly enjoyable time, being delivered from 
"lag days" and early school, and enlivened by the races; 
"hue a special holiday-task was set for the absentees, — not 
torn malice, but to prevent their minds from getting too rusty. 
There was al Easter vacation — a kind of foretaste of the three- 
term system which came in a few years afterwards— and then 
the School started afresh. 

Meanwhile the authorities set to work in earnest to prevent 
such a calamity for the future. The drains were, of course, 
wrbauled. Ventilators were added to dormitories and class- 
rooms. Supper was instituted for the whole School, instead of 
ts being a privilege of the sixth form and of the choir on 
practice nights, — the interval of fasting between 6.30 p.m. and 
, with work overnight and in the morning, had cer- 
tainly been a long and exhausting one. And besides this the 
lumbers in College were, as boys left, very largely reduced, the 
sie of the School falling from 530 to 460,— there can be no 
doubt that the dormitories had been badly over-crowded. It 
fadfl of course be impossible to say which of these remedial 
measures was most effectual, though probably the reduction of 
the numbers in College was not least so. But at all events the 
yearly outbreaks became "ancient history," and the sanitary 
arrangements of the School were warmly praised in the Lancet 
five years later. 
This reduction of numbers in the College-buildings had very 
1 considerable results. There was no reason for the School as a 
*hole to be made smaller ; and so the building of the " New 
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Houses " was determined on. At the same time the charges 
for boys in College, which had been barely sufficient before, 
would plainly be inadequate now. They were consequently 
raised to the present figure, those who had boys already at the 
School having their vested rights reserved, if they chose to 
insist upon them. Since the surplus, whatever it may be, is 
returned to the boys in the shape of improved buildings, im- 
proved diet, and so on, the change hardly admits of either 
criticism or apology. At this time the charges for sons of 
clergymen and sons of laymen were equalised. But Marl- 
borough had originally been founded mainly to provide a cheap 
education for the sons of clergymen. And so seventy Founda- 
tion Scholarships were instituted, limited to clergymen's sons, 
the possession of which reduces the payment to the figure 
formerly charged to these. The Scholarships were in the first 
year confined to outsiders, but in 187 1 they were thrown open 
to boys already at the School. 

The " New Houses " (" Cotton House " and " Littlefield ") 
were opened in April, 1872, a suitable prefect migrating into 
each from some house in College to help their house-master 
in nursing them through their infancy. The most striking point 
in which their arrangements differ from those in College is that 
they provide studies for all the boys. With the older " Pre- 
shute " they have collectively to some extent an individuality of 
their own, and the rivalry of " B and C " has changed to a 
rivalry between College and Out-boarders ; though since each 
house, both in and out of College, preserves its own corporate 
character, its friendships and enmities, cross-divisions are not 
unfrequent. 

In 1870 steps were also taken to secure the hold of the 
College on its site and buildings. These had been held 
merely on a seven years' lease, and on any expiration of 
this term might have been absorbed by the landlord, leaving 
the School, like a disembodied spirit, tCKseeJc a bodily habi- 
tation for itself elsewhere. The purchase^ wafc completed early 
in 1871. '•■■■'-.■■'• 
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At the end of the year 1870 Mr. Bradley was elected Master 
of University College, Oxford. The influence of his personality 
on masters, prefects, and the School in general had been so 
great that the news was received with something like conster- 
nation, for he seemed an essential part of Marlborough. His 
influence on the sixth form especially was something extra- 
ordinary, resting on respect and affection, largely tempered 
with awe. We are sometimes told that such-and-such a Head 
Master " knows a good deal about every boy in the school." 
This is impossible in a large school ; no one has ever done it ; 
but Mr. Bradley had a special gift in that direction, and 
approached the ideal. The almost constant worry which a 
schoolmaster's life brings to a sensitive man was always a great 
strain on his health. Still his sorrow at leaving Marlborough 
was beyond question as great as that of the School at losing 
him, and this was plain to any boy in his sixth form at the 
time. But his work in securing the existence of Marlborough 
as a great public school was accomplished. And his suc- 
cessors have not let it fall below the level at which he left it, — 
a work perhaps not less difficult, though requiring somewhat 
different qualities. Mr. Bradley was succeeded by Dr. Farrar, 
the present Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Something has been said already of Mr. Bradley's work, but 
hardly enough to give, an adequate notion of his personality. 
Those who knew him, and many of those who did not, will be 
interested in some personal recollections of him, which we owe 
to the kindness of one of the most eminent of his pupils.* 

" I have been asked to bring together some recollections of 
the Dean of Westminster, as he was known to one of his sixth 
form at Marlborough. In doing so I shall not attempt to 
give a general account of his work at the School, or even a 
complete picture of his influence as a teacher. Teaching, so 
many-sided and fruitful, must have appealed to different minds 

*"' 
*** • 

' ,,', # Professor Butcher. 
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in niany ways. All I can hope to do is to record a fe\* 
impressions which are still fresh in my own mind. 

" If I single out for first and special mention the su 
Latin prose, it is because his manner of teaching it we 
acteristic of his whole method as a teacher. No one p 
has ever employed it so successfully as an instrur 
education. Latin prose with Bradley set one thinking, 
not so much a lesson in correct Latin as in logical thou; 
the logical expression of ideas. The least venial erro 
those in which bad Latin revealed ignorance of English 
shewed that the idiom was not understood, that the wor 
translated in an unthinking fashion without an effort 
below them and to get at their true meaning. The 
chosen was usually one which needed some care and d 
in handling, and did not admit of being rendered 1 
Sometimes it was a free translation from Cicero or Liv) 
times a piece of original English. It was always meam 
forth reflection. A given time was allowed for it — twc 
I think; the use of Latin-English Dictionaries was g< 
permitted, but no other aid allowed. From week to w 
looked forward to the hour when these compositions we 
returned with mingled feelings of dread and pleasant < 
tion. An intellectual treat the lesson was sure to 1 
seldom one of pure enjoyment. Our exercises came 1 
us black with pencil marks ; no corrections were mad 
was no attempt at re-writing what was wrong, but 
exclamatory remarks were jotted over the page. 

" The Head Master took our Latin, held it up to tr 
turned it inside out, translated it back into its true 
equivalent, producing a medley of incongruous phrase 
revelled, as it seemed, in our absurdities, and we oi 
shared the enjoyment. But in another moment he spol 
trenchant irony and all the force of moral denunciati 
felt as guilty as criminals, and in confusion of face 
down upon our scrawled exercises, and withdrew thei 
from the eyes of those who were next us on the b 
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Then again he fell back into playful invective and humorous 
illustrations.* And so the hour went merrily by. The frequent 
recurrence of the same mistakes never blunted the edge of his 
satire, or abated his interest in explaining some delicacy of 
phrase. Certain barbarisms never failed to provoke his wrath 
and sarcasm. Those who had been some time in the sixth 
acquired no little skill in dispensing altogether with the 
dangerous words. They were then able to watch with, malicious 
amusement the discomfiture of the new-comers from the fifth 
form, who hitherto had fancied themselves to be rather pretty 
composers in the Latin language. But no one was really safe ; 
the snares were well set, and again and again we fe.ll into 
hidden pitfalls. If it did so happen that our compositions 
came back to us clean and unscored, we welcomed them with 
a deep sigh of relief and satisfaction. We could then listen 
with less anxiety to the brilliant and almost baffling discourse 
which followed. To this we could not but attend, whether 
we wished it or not. We were arrested by the man and his 
manner. No faculties were so dormant as not to be quickened 
by this infectious vitality. Here was a teacher, born to the 
work, possessed by his subject, rich in experience, with an 
energy that seemed inexhaustible ; teaching, indeed, Latin 
prose, but finding in it an opening for endless excursions into 
larger fields of language and literature. At last, when wit, 
learning, denunciation, jest and earnest had done their work, 
he would dictate a fair version of the passage, in which every 
word seemed to have its exact value and to fall into its proper 
place ; in short, we had before us a model of classical form 
and rhythmical sound. 

" Bradley's Latin Prose Composition is now in the hands of 

* It was much the same in the construing lessons. A boy in the sixth form 
once translated "ptpvoco" by " exasperate." " Yes," said Dr. Bradley, 
" * provoco,' * I provoke ' — won't do to say ' provoke ' — look it out in 
the bad gradus ot your own mind — 'provoke, exasperate' — 'provoco, I 
exasperate ' ; " which was, of course, the exact mental process that had 
taken place. — A. C. (V 
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every schoolmaster and schoolboy ; but, much as it has done 
towards raising the standard of Latin in the schools of Great 
Britain, it is, after all, a book of rules, and hints, and exercises, 
and warnings ; whereas what we got at Marlborough was Latin 
steeped in the personality of a teacher who rejoiced in its 
idiom, in its logical precision, in its rhythmical cadences ; but 
who also made it a vehicle of wider literary training and a 
great educational discipline. Few indeed who passed under 
him can have failed to appreciate in some degree the difference 
between good and bad Latinity ; no one, I imagine, who was 
long in his form will deny that the training in Latin prose 
was at the same time a liberal education in English, and an 
awakening of all the intellectual faculties. 

" The other lessons which stand out most vividly in one's 
memory are those in history and divinity. The text-books in 
history were, as a rule, books which opened up a general view 
of a period or of a movement, such as Guizot's History of 
Civilisation in France, Guizot's History of Civilisation in Europe, 
Milman's Latin Christianity, Sismondi's Fall of the Roman 
Empire, The history lesson was a lecture, but conversational in 
character ; a few questions were interspersed, but in the main it 
was continuous talk, in which the salient points were noted and 
the outlines filled in with detail and incident. Sometimes we 
studied more minutely a special period of English history,* 
and then, perhaps, for the first time we discovered Dr. Bradley's 
wide and accurate knowledge of military history and his keen 
delight in following a campaign. Few of us took systematic 
notes ; we were not supplied with any analysis or headings or 
well-ordered divisions of the subject. Such work, if done at 
all, had to be done by ourselves. The talk was more or less 
desultory, and was meant to be so. The impression, however, 
left on the mind of the pupil was that the reading of several 
volumes had gone to the making of a single lecture, and that 
the flow of easy talk to which we had listened implied vast 

* E.g., the Great Rebellion. 
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reading and a wealth of information.* That a school lesson 
should be a bit of real research was a fact which was, of course, 
only half taken in by boys at the time ; still it was not thrown 
away on them, and Dr. Bradley's conception of the dignity of 
school teaching has been remembered by many in after life. 

" I must not quite pass over the divinity lessons which were 
given on Sunday afternoon and Monday morning. Divinity at 
school is apt to be a pretty dull subject. With Bradley it was 
one of the most interesting of the week. As a rule he read 
with the sixth one of St. Paul's Epistles. I can remember 
reading with him the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, 
the Ephesians, the Galatians, the Philippians. Verse by verse 
he traced out the argument and the sequence of the thought. 
Light began to dawn on the hapless mortals for whom know- 
ledge had been darkened by toiling through Alford's notes, 
vainly disentangling parenthesis within parenthesis. The lesson 
was at the same time a careful study in Biblical Greek. The 
quotations from the Old Testament gave occasion for reference 
to the Septuagint, on whose value for the critical interpretation 
of the New Testament Dr. Bradley frequently insisted. Some- 
times he read with us a book of the Old Testament in the 
Greek. Recent criticism has given a fresh impulse to this 
line of study ; but at the time I speak of — more than twenty 
years ago — the Septuagint received little attention except from 
specialists, and its influence on New Testament Greek was not 
rightly estimated. 

" What, it may be asked, was Dr. Bradley's method of reading 
a classical author? It was slow, painstaking, thorough; no 
difficulty was evaded, each irregularity of phrase or of con- 
struction was noticed. The precise usage of words and their 
various shades of meaning were illustrated. Great pains were 
taken to hit the exact or the nearest English equivalent. 
Especially in reading Virgil or a Greek play we went slowly ; 

* I remember (when, he was engaged on the English Civil Wars) his 
sending for a boy in - the middle fifth to ask for accurate local information 
as to the position of*a stream. — A. C. C. 
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it happened sometimes that we got through only fifteen or 
twenty lines in an hour ; but we were kept alive by the Master's 
vivacity of manner, his wealth of illustration, his apt memory 
and power of qiibting Greek, Latin, and English poetry. He 
expected us too on our part to quote freely from what we had 
read, and shewed evident disappointment when we all failed 
to do so. He urged on us — and excellent advice it was^-to 
learn by heart some pages of prose, Latin and Greek, as well 
as of verse, if we would catch the spirit and structure of the 
language. He often asked questions which, when we could 
not answer them, he left unanswered. The same questions 
not unfrequently turned up again some weeks afterwards ; and 
any one who had meanwhile taken the trouble to look them 
up came in for some few but significant words of praise. 

"In our daily reading of classical authors we were never 
reminded that an examination was ahead. No ' tip ' passages 
were selected or emphasised, and no special attention was 
called to the literary questions which might be set on the 
books. Yet the teaching was as literary as it was scholarly. 
The test of progress was in the work of each day. Possibly, 
indeed, we read too little. It may be a better plan to read 
one or two books slowly and minutely, and others rapidly 
and with enjoyment without much thought of grammar, so as 
to enlarge the vocabulary and maintain the interest of the 
poem or the story. Dr. Bradley attempted to remedy the defect 
of our slow reading by setting certain books to be studied 
privately. We were allowed some exemption from school 
hours for the purpose. I am not sure that we made sufficient 
use of this privilege. On going to the University we found 
that our reading was more limited in extent than that of 
many other public schoolboys. Yet those who had profited 
by this close and observant reading found themselves ready 
equipped for studying the classics in good earnest. The ground 
was prepared. If they had not *read much, they had learned 
how to read. The initial difficulties were conquered; and it 
was possible to read with the greater zest, because the freshness 
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of the literature had not been worn off in the preparatory 
stages. 

"It was in the sixth form that Marlburians first came to know 
the true character of the Head Master. To the small boys he 
was an object of fear. They knew him as presiding over a 
very formidable ceremony called ' Review/ when once in the 
half-year he examined each form in the School. He was 
known to say sharp things on these occasions ; and one can 
remember standing at the Library door as a new boy, trembling 
as the dreaded moment approached ; and then, when the hour 
was over, wondering that we had come out alive from the 
ordeal. Even in the fifth form the feeling towards the Master 
was one of awe and distant admiration. In the sixth we came 
to know him personally. We valued the confidence he placed 
in us as prefects ; we were loyally supported by him when 
questions of discipline arose ; we had only to consult him in 
a difficulty to experience his infinite patience, his generous 
allowance for error, and unbounded kindness of heart. In his 
own house he was delightful in conversation, and the stern 
critic of our Latin prose was forgotten in the easy and playful 
host Sometimes one rode with him in Savernake Forest 
or over the downs. On these occasions he would take his 
companion at once into his thoughts, and, putting aside School 
topics, talk freely on whatever subject was interesting him at 
the moment. Many old Marlburians can trace the beginning 
of a close intimacy and lifelong friendship to these days, when 
they were under him in the sixth form. The gentler and 
affectionate side of his character, once known, could never be 
mistaken. Some old pupils have discovered it only in later 
life, and been surprised that it could ever have escaped them. 
The truth is that the first contact with Bradley was a little 
paralysing ; it produced the effect of an intellectual torpedo 
shock. His eager vivacity, his keen and inquiring mind, bent 
on communicating to others what he knew himself — or rather, 
perhaps, on stfl in them an interest and ardour like his 

own — a ce: itude, not indeed towards ignor- 
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ance, but towards deadness, lethargy, laziness ; in a word, the 
restless and even combative energy of the teacher obscured for 
the moment the other qualities which lay deeper and went 
to make up the real man. At the dinner that was given in 
December, 1873, on tne completion of the Bradley Hall at 
Marlborough, Dean Stanley, in the course of a speech propos- 
ing the toast of the late Head Master (then Master of University 
College), used words which exactly describe what I mean : ' If 
I were asked to name what I most learned from him — and there 
I speak not even as his pupil, but only as his tutor — I should 
say it is the sense of constant, stimulating, provoking, advancing 
pressure, which he put upon me and upon all who had any- 
thing to do with him ; whether in the performance of the 
duties of life, or of the studies in which they were engaged ; 
that stimulating effort of constantly probing things to the 
bottom, that exactness of scholarship, that exactness of historical 
information, that discontent with anything vague or imperfect, 
— this it is which I feel we all have experienced if we have any 
knowledge of the Master of University.' It was a standing 
marVel how a somewhat fragile frame and delicate health could 
stand the incessant drain made upon it by an untiring force of 
character and intellect. It was to this indescribable vitality 
and alertness of mind that his gifts as a teacher were largely 
due. Admirable as were many of the assistant masters, the 
personality of Bradley — his intensity, his enthusiasm — was a 
dominating power. No one disputed it. The story is told of 
the late Poet Laureate that, when asked why he sent his eldest 
son to Marlborough, he replied, 'I sent him not to Marl- 
borough, but to Bradley.' Many of us then felt as schoolboys, 
and still feel, after the lapse of many years, that, intellectually 
speaking, Marlborough was Bradley. The strong affection we 
bear to our old School is indeed woven out of many elements, 
and attaches itself to many persons ; but the central and 
radiating force was undoubtedly that of the Head Master, 
whose influence will long live through his pupils in the schools 
of England." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SINCE 1870 the buildings of the School have teen greatly 
altered in appearance, and many improvements have been 
made in its institutions, causing its life to be more complex, and 
introducing new interests for those to whom work and games are 
not all-absorbing. But the general character of the School, in 
College at least, is not widely different from what it was in 
1870. Besides this, the later events and changes are some- 
what too near us for the critical and comprehensive view of the 
historian. And so our record of these recent times will take 
the form rather of mere annals than of history. 

The most striking feature in the next year or two is the 
progress of the School music, in which Dr. Farrar was keenly 
interested. The. spring of 1871 saw the beginning of the 
Rifle Corps Drum and Fife Band, to which in the next year a 
Brass Band (of civilians) was added. An addition was made 
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to the choir in the shape of " supernumeraries " ; and in 1872 
the first " solo-singing " took place for the two prizes presented 
by the Head Master. At the same time was held the first 
House Singing Competition for the cup presented by Mr. G. F. 
Cobb. Two part-songs were selected some weeks beforehand, 
one for ten voices, the other for five. Those houses (including 
the Lower School House) which could supply ten performers 
practised these, being taught mainly by one of the boys, 
though with a certain amount of extraneous help, — the advice 
and assistance of Mr. Bambridge was always readily given and 
highly valued. The house whose performance of the two 
taken together was considered best by a judge imported for 
the occasion held the cup for the following year. This com- 
petition, intended to give some slight musical training and 
interest in music to others besides the choir, has lasted down 
to the present time ; but its conditions have been somewhat 
modified. Under the influence of rivalry between the houses 
the frequent practices had become a considerable tax, on the 
smaller boys especially ; and, as the time for the competition 
approached, it was somewhat distressing to all not keenly 
interested in the result to hear the same two glees resounding 
from as many as four or five houses at once. On one occasion, 
when the burden of one of the songs was u Where are the 
Boys of the Old Brigade?" a reward was offered for their 
discovery, in order that the inquiries for them might cease. 
The fact was that the competition had been overdone. And 
so the number of practices was limited ; which, if the musical 
result was not quite so good henceforward, at least prevented 
the " glee-singing " from becoming a nuisance and interfering 
with interests of somewhat greater importance. At the same 
time each house was allowed to choose for itself a glee suited 
to the voices and talents which it possessed. This made it 
possible for houses to compete which could not otherwise 
have done so. 

In 1872 the decoration of the Chapel was taken in hand, 
though it was not fully completed for the next seven years* 
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Built when Gothic architecture was at a low ebb, its proportions 
were not beautiful, and its interior was barn-like. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail the decorations added to it, as 
money was forthcoming, by Messrs. Bodley and Garner ; but 
their general effect was excellent, — the inside was transformed, 
and supplied a visible refutation of the proverb that it is im- 
possible to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.* The pictures 
(by Mr. Spencer Stanhope) which were added to it have been 
transferred to the new Chapel. Meanwhile the " Bradley 
Hall," or " Bradleian," had been rising as a testimonial to 
Mr. Bradley, and was opened with a dinner at the very end 
of 1873. This building has, through the exertions of Mr. 
Upcott,t been adorned with many excellent casts, so that it 
forms a kind of museum of sculpture. It has not only sup 
plied a pleasant refuge for small scholars and others, but was 
greatly needed for meetings of various kinds, for which there 
was before no room of any considerable size available without 
disturbing the general arrangements of the School. Its exist- 
ence directly led to the institution of " Penny Readings," — 
entertainments got up and conducted by the boys themselves. 
In these the proportion of reading to the rest of the programme 
was afterwards reduced, and the number of performances sank 
to one each term. The Debating Society, which had been 
practically confined to the sixth form, reorganised itself, and 
transferred its place of meeting to the Bradleian, throwing 
open its debates to the School, who for some time attended in 
large numbers. The new cricket pavilion, built by subscrip- 
tions from old Marlburians, especially the late Mr. Arthur 
Robinson, was finished in 1874. 

The same period saw a great change in an old Marlborough 
institution, the "running for Chapel," described in a former 
chapter. The new plan first devised was to have five strokes 
on the Chapel bell, at intervals of a few seconds, the last 
of which should make those still outside abandon all hope of 

* The picture on p. 103 represents them nearly completed, 
f The busts in the Hall are also due to him. 
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entrance. Order was not the result of this arrangement ; for, 
in the summer-time, the practice was for large numljers of 
boys to sit on the benches (which then ran along the front of 
the old Modern School) until the last stroke but one, when they 
rose with one accord and made for the Chapel gates, the effect 
being that of ten football- squashes combined. In consequence 
of this a single stroke was substituted ; and the uncertainty as 
to when this will come (at least, to those not provided with 
chronometers rather than watches) has induced the School to 
make an earlier entrance, as a general rule, singly rather than 
in battalions. The later change, by which the day's work does 
not begin with Morning Chapel, has also tended in the same 
direction. 

As to other events, the School had had a distraction in 1872 
owing to the autumn manoeuvres taking place on Salisbury 
Plain. Special remissions of school and provisions of food 
were made with a view of enabling the boys to see something 
of these ; and the Duke of Connaught paid a visit to the 
College, as did also the Prince and Princess of Wales, when 
staying at Savernake House, in 1873, and the late Duke of 
Albany in 1883, the two last visits resulting in an extra week's 
holiday. These episodes, though gratifying to the School in 
themselves and in their results, need not be here described, 
as they form no essential part of school life. Mr. Gladstone 
visited the College from Savernake House in 1877. 

In 1873 tne School year was for the first time divided into 
three terms instead of two half-years. Though the examination 
(with a few promotions) at the " quarter " had served in some 
small degree to break up the longer terms, they were undoubtedly 
a great strain on the endurance of both boys and masters. 
The change led, though not immediately, to the dropping of 
an old institution, the whole holiday, which was no longer 
essential as a break in the long summer half. The success of 
this had, of course, been wholly dependent on the weather. 
When it was fine, the day was to many boys a most enjoyable 
one. There were several cricket matches and expeditions of 
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various kinds, among which the drive in the Salisbury direction 
was thoroughly worth doing. Starting very early in the morn- 
ing, and breakfasting at Amesbury, the party would manage to 
see Stonehenge, Salisbury Cathedral and the Museum there, 
Old Sarum, and sometimes Wilton House as well. But there 
was always a residuum whose holiday was merely spent in 
" loafing," and to whom it was not of any supreme value. In 
1883, after some years' interval, the whole holiday was revived, 
for that year only, at the request of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was well organised by house-masters and others, and, 
as the day was fine, it was a marked success. 

The great event of 1874 was undoubtedly the first introduc- 
tion of hockey as a game for the Lent term; its birth and 
growth are more fully described elsewhere. It certainly made 
a vast improvement in a period of the year whose amuse- 
ments had consisted solely of rackets and fives (for those who 
could get courts) ; paper-chases, sparsely followed as a rule ; 
and more or less desultory training for the athletic sports. In 
the summer of this year the first " Certificate Examination " 
was held, and the eight won the Ashburton Shield at 
Wimbledon. 

The next year was distinctly an uneventful one. It is diffi- 
cult to find any landmarks in its records, except that from it 
dates the introduction of cocoa before first school, provided 
for all those who care to get up half a minute earlier than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

In 1876 the new Porter's Lodge and gateway were begun to 
replace their very unpretentious predecessors ; the boys in the 
Rev. C. W. Tayler's house were transferred to the "Priory," 
under the charge of Mr. Mansell : and " Summerfield " was 
opened by Mr. Beesly. At the end of the year Dr. Farrar was 
appointed Canon of Westminster, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. G. C. Bell, Head Master of Christ's Hospital. 

In the following year the formation of an " Art Society " (or, 
as it afterwards became, the " Art and Literature Society ") was 
proposed in The Marlburian by Mr. F. E. Hulme, and carried 
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into effect almost immediately. Its design was to foster sketch- 
ing in the summer-time, while in the winter papers on artistic 
(and literary) subjects might l>e read. The society certainly 
gave a considerable impulse to artistic study in the School. It 
afterwards flourished greatly under the presidency of Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Upcott, providing excellent papers, conversaziones, 
exhibitions of pictures and sketches, and enjoyable and useful 
sketching excursions. When Mr. Upcott moved out of College 
the regular meetings of the society ceased, and it took the 
shape of a summer sketching class, in which, under Mr. Lloyd, 
good work is done. 

The entrance to the College, improved by the new Lodge and 
gates, was now further beautified by the beds of rhododendrons 
reaching along the side of the Chapel. With the new Lodge 
a new porter came into office. Voss, who had discharged its 
duties for twenty-three years, gave up the post ; but his memory 
is still enshrined in " Voss's bell," — a name which it no doubt 
received to distinguish it from the bell rung somewhat later 
in the houses. At this time the bathing-place was deepened, 
paved, and walled on the side towards " the Wilderness," to 
the disturbance and destruction of certain trout which had long 
inhabited it 

In 1878 a great change was made in the arrangements for 
the " Prize-day " in the summer term. Formerly this had been 
on a Tuesday, and after the distribution of prizes and the lunch 
those who could get home that night started off, while those 
who could not remained until the next morning, — a forlorn 
residuum, without employment except that which is proverbially 
found for idle hands. Prize-day was now shifted to the Monday ; 
an entertainment was provided in the evening ; and the whole 
School left on the Tuesday morning. 

Towards the end of 1880 the Marlborough Mission was 
suggested in a letter written to The Marlburian by the 
Rev. H. Walsham How, a son of the present Bishop of Wake- 
field. The suggestion was taken up, and it was decided at a 
meeting of the School that a mission in some London district 
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hould be founded. This soon after took shape as a mission to 
Tottenham, — a district where the growing population, belonging 
ilmost exclusively to the working-classes, was not only out- 
tripping church accommodation, hut losing touch of all those 
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The New Lodge. 

civilising agencies which centre round a church and parsonage. 
[t was about a year before the mission made its real start, 
when Mr. E. F. Noel-Smith undertook the charge of it. As was 
right, the congregation was built before the chinch, meeting on 
the Sunday in a Board school hired for the purpose, while ,t 
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schoolroom belonging to the owners of a neighbouring factory 
was used on the weekdays. It was soon evident that the 
energy and devotion of the curate-in-charge would make the 
mission a success. Sunday-schools, coal and blanket clubs, 
and a branch of the Church of England Temperance Society 
arose in connection with it. The people themselves gave their 
subscriptions (with great liberality, considering their means) 
and their help in the Sunday-schools and other work. The 
next want was a church. It was plain that the School itself 
could not provide this. It had pledged itself to supply ^150 
a year to maintain a clergyman, besides some small contri- 
butions to the charities of Marlborough and to Foreign Mis- 
sions. And so meetings were held in London and at Oxford, 
at which old Marlburians were appealed to. By their help 
and that of Church-building Societies a church was built, and 
consecrated in 1887. A vicarage and Sunday-schools have 
since been added, and a workmen's club will be built when the 
necessary money has been raised. In 1888 the mission district 
was endowed with ^200 a year by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the School now provides the salary of a curate 
(who, like the Vicar, is an old Marlburian) besides a contribu- 
tion to the building fund. The distance of Marlborough from 
its mission is no doubt to some extent a drawback, though an 
unavoidable one. But the connection is kept up by frequent 
visits to Tottenham of the Head Master, the bursar, and others, 
and by excursions to Marlborough of the Tottenham Sunday- 
school teachers and other helpers in the work carried on there. 
There is undoubtedly in the mission district a strong feeling of 
affection and gratitude to Marlborough, which (if it did nothing 
else) tends to bind together " the masses and the classes/ The 
success of the mission, though it is largely due to Mr. Noel- 
Smith's judgment and energy, is a good omen for the time 
when, Tottenham being able to walk alone, a similar work may 
be taken in hand for the raising and improvement of some 
other district. 

The great gale and snowstorm of January 18th, 1881, which 
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covered the east coast with wrecks, and stopped communication 
by road and by railway throughout England, did not spare 
Marlborough. From the Tuesday to the Thursday afternoon 
no trains arrived there, and there were no letters. Fortunately 
the School had not returned, though its members were ex- 
pected on the Friday. The telegraph was the only way of 
communicating with the outside world ; and by means of this 
the boys were induced to defer their return until the following 
Tuesday, when the ordinary conditions of railway travelling 
and of life in general would be more or less re-established. 
It was at or about this time that toboggans of a primitive kind 
made their first appearance at Marlborough, — a form of amuse- 
ment which is most valuable to the School by filling up a time 
when no games are possible. In the summer of this year the 
line from Swindon to Marlborough was opened, and the bow- 
windows were added to B House, on the model of one which 
already adorned its sister A. In 1882 the "New Buildings," 
containing class-rooms, studies, and Natural History Museum, 
were begun on the site of the old Modern School and the Sixth 
and Upper Fifth Form class-rooms — the earliest buildings erected 
for the College. The "New Buildings" were completed in 1883, 
and an improvement of the Chapel was next taken in hand. 

The interior of this had been most wonderfully altered for 
the better by the decorations mentioned above, but in size it 
was now wholly inadequate to the numbers of the School, as 
was shewn by the painful frequency with which, especially in 
the summer-time, members of the congregation had to be led 
or carried into less exhausted air. The design at first was to 
enlarge the old Chapel ; but, on examining the foundations, it 
was found that these were insecure, and that it w<^|&ftpt bear 
patching. Consequently, there was nothing for it^&to erect 
an entirely new building. What, in the meantime, was to 
become of the congregation ? A return to St. Peter's was not 
to be thought of. The only plan, therefore, was to use the 
" Upper School " as a temporary chapel, and to find other 
accommodation for those who ordinarily worked and lived 
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there. A wooden building, with a corrugated-iron roof, was 
erected in the Court. It appeared to grow out of the 
ground ; a few bricks without mortar were laid on the gravel, 
and in a miraculously short time the building was ready for 
occupation. •" Upper School Preparation " was partly accom- 
modated in the Bradleian, but the "Tin-shed," or "Tin- 
tabernacle," as it was called, was the place for the fourth forms to 
live and " brew " in. It never enchained their affections. But 
it was, for all that, a fairly comfortable habitation ; and when 
at about five o'clock on a winter afternoon the gas-stoves were 
in full blast, it had something to spare in the way of warmth. 
Meanwhile the " Upper School " was fitted up as a chapel, and 
on the whole formed a very adequate temporary substitute. A 
new departure was made in the unconsecrated building, in the 
shape of sermons delivered by some of the senior masters who 
were laymen, and the impression left by these remains in the 
minds of some who heard them. While the " Upper School " 
was thus occupied, there was, of course, no place available for 
the ceremonies of " Prize-day," and it was accordingly dropped 
for the time. A " prize-supper," with songs and speeches, was 
substituted for the " prize-lunch," and was much appreciated by 
those who secured admission. It is a curious survival of this 
time that "prize-lunch" is still occasionally called "prize- 
supper." At least one "Entertainment" (besides the con- 
cert) was held in the Hall, but that building did not prove 
good for sound. It was at this time that the College Orchestra 
was started, which, under the conduct of Herr Berndt, won 
favourableoSnions from the critics at the Easter of last year, 
besides guptg ^250 for the building-fund of the Marlborough 
Missicw^f^The " Army-class " also dates from this period. 
The "Slatfburian Club" had been founded in 1884, its objects 
being to keep Old Fellows together by periodical dinners and 
in other ways, to make contributions in aid of School objects, 
and to help Old Marlburians in difficulties. It now has 460 
members, and is of great use in carrying out the purposes 
for which it was founded. 
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In the autumn of 1886 the new Chapel was at last coi 
pleted, and was consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury- i 
Michaelmas Day. As a book has been written upon it, and 




it is open to inspection, it will be sufficient here to say that its 
style is fourteenth-century English Gothic, and that the arrange- 
ment of the east end is an original feature. 

About the same time as the old Chapel disappeared, Marl- 
borough lost one who had formed a part of its life for almost 
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as long a period. Dr. Fergus had come to Marlborough in 
1849. He had piloted the health of the School through many 
evil days — through years when medical appliances, such as a 
Sanatorium, which would now be considered indispensable, 
were non-existent, and through times when that Sanatorium 
was filled to its utmost capacity. His reputation for medical 
ability stood high in his profession ; he kept himself " up to 
date," and was an authority on subjects connected with the 
health of schools. His unremitting care, kindness, and un- 
selfishness those of us best knew whom he attended in illness. 
But he also found time to help with difficult cases at the 
Savernake Hospital, and gave liberal support, both in money 
and management, to all projects likely to further the happiness 
and well-being of his parish and neighbourhood, as well as to 
Foreign Missions. But his health was now no longer strong, 
and he felt bound to resign his post to a younger man. He 
died in the winter of the same year, and was buried in Preshute 
Churchyard. There are very few to whom the School owes as 
much, and no portrait hangs by a better title in the College 
Hall. 

The next year, 1887, saw another link with old times pass 
away. Mr. Sellick, the " English master," had been at the 
School since 1848, and seemed to be a permanent Marlborough 
institution. Some stories are narrated of him in other parts 
of this book. But it is impossible to suggest to those who 
never saw him any adequate idea of the man as he was, with 
his rich Devonshire accent, the picturesqueness of those 
sarcastic remarks with which he visited the unbusinesslike and 
the unruty in that little office of his, his sense of humour, his 
genuine kindness of heart, and the deep and absorbing interest 
which he took in the School. He died almost in harness, and 
Marlborough has had no servant more faithful than he was. 

Turning to more cheerful subjects, this was, of course, the 
Great Jubilee Year. On that happy occasion the loyal town 
caused an ox to be roasted whole, and feasted its inhabitants 
at tables placed along the High Street. Such of the School as 
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rejected the more commonplace attraction of fireworks on the 
Common in favour of an evening walk to Martinsell, were 
able to form some idea of the way in which that hill commands 
the part of England in which it lies. By moving a few yards 
only, more than fifty bonfires could be seen, some of them, 
perhaps, on the Isle of Wight. Barbury Camp gave a less 
extensive view. The Rifle Corps breakfasted at 2.30 a.m., to 
take part in the great Aldershot Review on July 9th, and bore 
the fatigues of the day like old campaigners. 

The spring of 1888 was memorable for the snowstorms with 
which Wiltshire was visited. Snow lay drifted five feet deep 
on the Bath Road, and through it a path had been cut for 
carriages, with sidings for them to pass each other. Towards 
Mildenhall it was deeper still ; and from beyond Beckhampton 
stories came in of drifts which would conceal a man on horse- 
back. In the autumn of this year the " Carpenter's Shop " 
was opened. 

The next spring was again phenomenal in its weather, the 
severity of which brought in an arrangement of hours by which 
early school was for the time abolished ; but the result was 
to call forth the unusual cry of " Give us back our first schools.'' 
" Prize-day " of this year was enlivened by a bazaar, which was 
held in the College grounds, for the benefit of the Marlborough 
Mission, and resulted in a most substantial addition to the 
fund for the new vicarage. 

In 1890 a considerable amount of extra keenness was 
infused into the races. Mr. Pollock presented a Challenge 
Shield to be held for the year by the house which gained the 
highest aggregate of marks — first, second, and third places in 
the trial and final heats of the various events having marks 
assigned to them according to their importance. In the autumn 
there was a " scare " which must have recalled to some of the 
older masters the events of twenty years before. Diphtheria 
(or " the dip ") made its appearance in the School. There 
were few cases, and they were all mild, but the parents were 
informed by circulars, telegrams of various import began to fly 
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about, and a number of the School took flight for a brief 
period. Diphtheria, to the unscientific mind, suggests defective 
drains and other horrors as its necessary cause. At all events, 
it was well that the state of the buildings should be tested 
from a sanitary point of view. The distinguished specialist 
who came down found the state of things generally satisfactory, 
but recommended some improvements, which were carried out. 
The source of the infection imported into Marlborough was at 
last " run to ground," and the mild plague came to an end, 
having caused a substantial addition to the postal and telegraph 
receipts, and some loss of work to the fugitives. 

The year 1891 gives little to chronicle beyond the most 
unusual appearance of nightingales in the garden at the back 
of B House. They were welcomed at first (as an improvement 
on the peacocks that used to inhabit the garden), but many 
unsentimental minds soon got to think sleep better than 
music. 

In 1892 the steeple-chase was revived, nearly on the old 
course. The Orchestral Society (as is mentioned above) gave 
a successful concert in London. New buildings for the servants, 
between C House and the Hall, were taken in hand, to be 
completed early in the following year. Marlborough beat 
Rugby at Lord's by an innings and seventy-eight runs. The 
Jubilee of the College was foreshadowed by a meeting of " Old 
Fellows" in London, to decide how they could best com- 
memorate it, and by the demolition of the fives courts inside 
the gates in order to make room for the new block of class- 
rooms, as well as by the opening of foundations for the new 
Physical Laboratory. The beginning of the present year 
supplies nothing to record except the painting of the Hall, 
which makes its interior lighter and more pleasant. 

It would be unfair to wind up this sketch of the School's 
history without some slight notice of its paper, to which, more- 
over, the writer owes a considerable debt for information 
derived from it. A school paper, if it does nothing else, 
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teaches hoys to write English, and not (infrequently to write 
in an interesting way. Several of the literary productions of 
a lighter kind which have appeared in The Marlburian 
are distinctly worthy of preservation. • Then too some of 
the pictures of school life which its articles supply are an 
interesting study, whenever this has not been viewed through 
spectacles too highly coloured. The correspondence is also 
useful in ventilating grievances for discussion, and in suggest- 
ing improvements. To inquire whether The Marlburian is 
superior to all other school papers would be invidious, and 
would require an exhaustive knowledge of them which the 
writer does not now possess. But at least it may be said that, 
since its first appearance, in September, 1865, it has pretty 
uniformly maintained a high level, and that its mistakes in taste 
have been few and far between, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



FIFTY years ago athletics of any kind had hardly come 
to be formally recognised, and were certainly not 
considered an essential part of a school curriculum. The 
humanising influence of games was not as yet fully com- 
prehended. The relationship between master and pupil was 
still in a measure antagonistic. So long as a boy construed 
his allotted lines of Cassar or Virgil with sufficient fluency and 
kept himself clear of flagrant mischief out of school-time, it 
was a matter of comparative indifference to his preceptors how 
he employed his leisure hours. It formed no part of the 
tutorial duty to assist him in his recreations. It is true that a 
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different order of things had been instituted at Rugby under 
the rule of Arnold, but the new regime had hardly yet had 
time to take root elsewhere. 

It is in this view of things, therefore, but little surprising 
that when the original two hundred pupils assembled beneath 
the portals of the Old House, in the month of August of the 
year of grace 1843, tnev found nothing organised for them in 
the matter of games. At first there was not even a playing 
field ; though it appears to have struck the authorities before 
very long that Marlborough boys were, after all, much like 
other lads, and required a little space in which to stretch their 
legs. And amusements of some kind there had to be, if only 
from the necessity of maintaining, at any rate during the 
winter months, a sufficiency of animal warmth. There were 
only two fires throughout the length and breadth of the build- 
ings, and adiQittance to the circles which clustered round them 
was to be gained solely by strength of muscle. Football was 
unknown ; cricket as yet a mere spasmodic pastime ; and the 
School devoted itself to games that would move the smile of 
the modern Marlburian. 

Leap-frog and especially Fly-the-garter were recognised in- 
stitutions round the Court or in the Upper School. Marbles 
were a -great resource, and most boys carried a favourite 
" alley." The Upper School floor, which was then new and 
fairly level, formed a capital vantage-ground for Peg-top, but 
this amusement was after a brief space banished to other 
quarters in consequence of the damage done to the boards. 
To the votaries of these last two games the conversion of the 
stables of the original establishment into the old covered play- 
ground was a most acceptable move, for they could there 
pursue their sports in wet weather; while just outside the 
entrance was stationed the first authorised " Grub-stall." 

The old covered playground was in its turn transformed,. 

about the year 1869, into the present gymnasium, but for many 

^fter it had ceased to literally justify its name it formed 

: quarter amongst the School buildings. Play-boxes 
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or " Grub-boxes," as they used to be more plainly called, pack- 
ing-cases, and hampers appeared on every side, piled on the 
crazy shelves round the walls or littered over the floor. It was 
one of these Grub-boxes that furnished the point for one of 
Mr. Sellick's best repartees. A cheeky small boy strolled into 
his office at the end of the half to procure, as was customary, 
labels for his home-going luggage. Being minded to get a 
"rise " out of the old gentleman, he applied for six. " What 
on earth do you want six for, sir ? " asked Mr. Sellick. " Oh ! " 
replied the youth, with a jaunty air, " I want one for my hat- 
box, two for my portmanteau, and three for my grub-box." A 
twinkle came into Mr. Sellick's eyes. Turning to the group 
who were waiting on the same errand, he exclaimed, "Good 
'eavens ! 'Ow that boy must eat ! " and the discomfited youngster 
retired amidst a burst of laughter. Mr. Sellick was seldom 
" scored off." 

These boxes and hampers, returning filled at the commence- 
ment of each half with a store of comestibles designed to 
supplement the not over-liberal school rations, became, as their 
contents disappeared, homes for all sorts of curious inmates — 
baby squirrels or "squgs," fledgeling jackdaws, young hawks 
and owls, tame rats, guinea-pigs, and a host of others — which 
gave forth strange ceaseless sounds of hunger or unrest at all 
hours of the day and night. It formed, indeed, a weird 
incident when, as not infrequently happened in the stillness 
of the evening, some wretched creature imprisoned on an 
upper shelf, and fidgetting in confinement, succeeded in over- 
balancing its tenement, and in bringing it down with a crash 
upon the floor. The victim's own shrieks would be supple- 
mented by such a chorus of varied cries, whether of com- 
miseration or alarm, from its neighbours in durance, as for the 
time constituted a perfect pandemonium. The inhabitants of 
the adjoining " horse-box " studies, which then occupied the 
room now forming an antechamber to the gymnasium, were, 
often, and, we fear, not always unjustly, accused of assisting 
the disturbed creatures to rest with potions of ink. 
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Skipping was another sport that was pursued with ardour, 
and Long Rope became an organised science. Even the 
game of Cob-nut — which involved a trial of strength between 
rival fruits of that name, and wherein the tasty spoils were to 
the victor — and Knucklebones or Dibs had their votaries 
also. Hi-cock-a-lorum lasted as an Upper School amusement 
for wet days down to 1870; and for many an hour at odd 
times the Court was alive with Prisoners' Base, an institution 
which survived for many years. Hockey came in soon, when 
the fields were acquired, and was played there and in the 
Court ; was played, moreover, with real brass-bound sticks and 
a solid india-rubber ball, so that the institution of the game in 
modern times may be in some measure considered a revival 
of an old Marlborough sport. 

The acquisition of the fields led also to a development of 
Pole-jumping, for what is now the one large field consisted then 
of several small meadows separated by hedges and ditches, 
over which, when they did not go farther afield, the aboriginal 
Marlburians poised themselves. Fives and Rackets, or what 
answered thereto, were played in the quaint courts which are 
more fully described hereafter, or were attempted wherever a 
fairly even bit of wall could be found with some level ground 
in front of it. 

But, above all, the great thing was " Snob " cricket, which 
speedily became a most popular and fashionable pursuit, and 
claimed the patronage even of the leading cricketers. It was 
played in the middle of the Court, for the trees had not yet 
been planted. Play-boxes, purloined from the covered play- 
ground, formed the wickets ; and it not infrequently happened 
that by a judicious hit the ball could be driven plump and fair 
into the Common Room windows, a consummation which in 
those days was not, we fear, always unwished by the batsmen. 
The pastime became, no doubt, a great nuisance in more ways 
than one, and many protests were lodged against its continu- 
ance. At length it was made the subject of a formal sixth 
form meeting. Neither few nor short were the words said, 
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and after several adjournments the abolitionists triumphed on 

a division by one vote. The minority appealed to the Master.* 

One of the deputation, not only a distinguished scholar, but 

one of the very best of Marlborough or English cricketers of 

his day, stated that any little excellence he might have attained 

was to a great extent due to the splendid training of" Snob " in 

the Court. A promise was given that the appellants' case 

should be duly considered ; and this was quite sufficient, for 

every one had implicit confidence in the Master's fairness. 

Eventually a proclamation was issued forbidding the game on 

its old pitch, and further announcing that, " lest the votaries of 

imitation cricket should feel their claims ignored, wickets will 

be provided for them near the gate." Marks to represent 

stumps were accordingly chalked up on the wall skirting the 

Bath road ; but " Snob " had suffered a blow from which it 

never really rallied, and, being thus reduced to a single-wicket 

game, it soon died out as a first-class amusement. It still 

drags on a kind of hole-and-corner existence ; but although, in 

tardy recognition of its merits, a monumental post has been 

erected to its memory just within the entrance to the field, 

where in summer-time a daily travesty may be witnessed upon 

its ancient culture, it has never quite recovered its old prestige. 

From the foregoing cursory sketch, it will be seen that the 

Marlborough boy of early times, even though left pretty much 

to himself, was not destined to be idle. There were, of 

course, a crew of loafers, and a still more powerful faction in 

the squirrel-hunters, who hardly condescended to games at all, 

and who were strongly opposed to any system of compulsory 

play. But the material for cricket and football was ready in 

abundance, only awaiting organisation to develop, though it 

was some years before the move in that direction came. 

* The Rev. G. G. Bradley, now Dean of Westminster. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

AMIDST the discordant elements that constituted the 
original School community, Cricket, for some years, eked 
out but a pitiful existence. Living in tribes, drawn together partly 
by similarity of tastes or pursuits, partly for purposes of mutual 
protection, the boys possessed no opportunities for organising 
regular school games amongst themselves, nor did they receive 
much assistance in this direction from those who were set over 
them. School esprit de corps was an unknown factor ; house- 
feeling had not been called into existence; and the various 
sets passed their days almost entirely apart. It seems strange, 
moreover, in these times when every "Seminary for young 
gentlemen " can boast of a decently kept cricket ground, that 
for Marlborough College, started on ambitious lines as the great 
public school of the west country, nothing of the sort should 
have been provided. The original field, the boundaries of 
which can still be traced by the old trees, afforded, indeed, 
opportunities for a rough sort of practice in a little valley with 
a smooth bottom; but the grass was untrimmed, and no attempt 
had been made to lay down a pitch. However, the various 
little sets, or such of them as were not wholly given over to 
the delights of squirrel-hunting or similar sports, clubbed 
together their sixpences and shillings, bought their bats, balls, 
and stumps, and made the most of the conveniences that lay 
to their hands; extracting what pleasure they could from 
knocking about a ball at odd times in the field, and on half- 
holidays adjourning to the common or the Forest for the more 
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serious undertaking of an occasional "pick-up." Of Marl- 
borough cricket, in fact, in early days it could only be said, 
as Dr. Johnson remarked of the female preacher, " It was like 
a dog walking on his hind legs ; it was not done well, but it 
was surprising that it was done at all." 

Little by little the bigger fellows drew together. Further 
ground was acquired, and the intervening hedges and ditches 
were thrown down and levelled so as to constitute the present 
playing field. A decent sort of pitch was laid down, some- 
where about the foot of the bank of the present "First 
Eleven"; and in 1846 a team was got together to play, under 
the tutelage of Mr. Sharp, the first " out " match in the Forest 
against the Savernake Club or the Grammar School. The 
chief cricketers in those days were E. Hawkins, the Cobbs 
(C. F. and W. F.), the Sidebottoms (F. R.'and K. B.), the 
Temples (J., S., and E.), G. E. Kirby, the four Freeland 
brothers (all alas ! now dead), and F. R. Gorton. 

By 1848 a good portion of what is now the "Eleven" 
ground had been constructed. The expense w T as met partly by 
subscription, but was in chief measure defrayed out of the 
School Fines Fund. The " School Fines," long since abolished, 
were then the recognised form of punishment for all kinds of 
offences, and indeed were not infrequently inflicted by way of 
compensation to neighbouring farmers, whose farmyards and 
fowl ropsts had suffered from incursions of the School free- 
booters. 

With the formation of a regular ground and the institution 
of a School "Eleven," it seemed but a short step to effect the 
merging and consolidationiof the various independent cricketing 
sets into an organised school body. The Head Master gave 
his countenance to the scheme, and offered a little silver bat 
to be awarded as a challenge trophy to the best cricketer of the 
year ; the assistant masters lent their aid ; and in due course 
the Marlborough College Cricket Club was established, with 
a definite code of rules. The earliest year for w T hich an 
orthodox First Eleven is recorded is 1849, an d F. R. Gorton, 
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who, we believe, had held a semi-official position as head o 
cricket for one or two previous seasons, is the first name that 
appears upon the Boards in the Pavilion as Captain of Marl- 
borough Cricket. 

Under the Regulations as originally drawn, masters and 
boys were alike eligible for membership ; subscriptions were 
graduated according to forms ; the management of affairs was 
reposed in a committee of seven, though a retiring Captain had 
a conge d^lire in the appointment of his successor; member- 
ship of the Cricket Club implied likewise membership of the 
Football Club ; and the Captain of cricket was head of both 
games. Rule XV. ran as follows : " No member shall be 
admitted into an eleven selected to play a match with another 
club unless he has practised at least three hours a week, in 
addition to his regular practising hours." This enactment was 
received with by no means universal favour, and led to a schism 
which was not healed for several years. A cricketing " Cave " 
of dissentients was speedily formed, who demanded greater 
freedom of action. These freelances, who were commonly 
known as the " non-prac//>ers," in contradistinction to the 
constitutionalists, who were termed " prac/wers " — the accent 
in both cases being laid on the penultimate — formed their own 
club, and, in default of a better, took possession of the ground 
now known as " the wo\\oi" by the side of the First Eleven, 
where they played an independent existence for several seasons ; 
till in process of time, and as the strict letter of the law came 
to be relaxed, they got absorbed into the rest of the cricketing 
community. 

There were in the first instance only two " Elevens " or 
divisions of the M.C.C.C., but these soon grew into six, each 
of which had its own ground and its own captain, being 
watched and inspected from time to time by the members of 
the committee, who were responsible for providing the neces- 
sary implements for play, and to whom the various captains 
had to account for breakages or loss. This constitution of the 
six elevens, varied only by the introduction of a " Twenty-two " 
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as a body intermediary between the First and Second Elevens, 
lasted down to 1866, when the system of playing by houses, 
which now obtains, was established. It was high time, indeed, 
that some thorough change should be made, for by that date 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth so-called "Elevens" comprised 
from sixty to eighty members apiece, the greater portion of 
whom had naturally no opportunity of ever taking part in a 
match. The Second "Eleven," which shared with the First 
Eleven and the Twenty-two the honour of possessing a dis- 
tinctive school cap — having in later years a yellow in place of 
the ordinary red or black ribbon — was not finally extinguished 
till some two years later. 

In early days no one below the First Eleven thought of wear- 
ing flannels or cricket shoes, and even amongst that august 
body it was considered rather " swagger " to wear two pads 
except as "long stop," while batting gloves were a decided 
piece of foppishness. Nets for practice there were none ; such 
a thing as a professional "coach" was undreamt of; and a 
small tent pitched for the occasion by the side of the "Eleven " 
did duty for pavilion. Such was the rough and ready genesis 
of Marlborough cricket. 

Early in the " fifties " it was considered advisable on sanitary 
grounds to drain off the moat which then encircled the mound 
towards the east, occupying the space which was subsequently 
converted into the Masters' archery and lawn-tennis ground. 
The question was, where to get material for filling it in. At 
first it was suggested that an excavation should be made in the 
side of White Horse Hill, and that the soil thus obtained 
should be brought down by means of a small tramway. But 
this scheme was superseded by an excellent plan originated, we 
believe, by Mr. Heward, who was at the time the College 
steward. He saw that, while the moat wanted filling up, the 
Eleven ground wanted enlarging, and that the latter could well 
afford to spare as much as the former was ready to absorb. 
Accordingly he obtained permission from the Council to 
purchase horses and carts, and set to work ; and in a very 
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short time had cut back and carted away the bank on the 
north side of the " Eleven " so as to enlarge the ground con- 
siderably, and had discharged the excavated soil into the moat 
ditch, filling it in to its present level ; thus in one operation 
remedying a serious evil and securing a permanent benefit to 
cricket. Shortly afterwards, about 1856, the first so-called 
Pavilion reared its head; a semi-rustic but wholly inartistic 
edifice, which, however, fairly served its purpose; until in 1874 
it made way for the present serviceable and picturesque build- 
ing, to meet the cost of which a subscription was started 
amongst Old Marlburians by the Rev. H. Bell. Through 
his exertions a good round sum was collected, not, however, 
sufficient for the purpose, and the balance was provided by the 
generosity of Arthur Robinson. 

The great annual event of early days was the Purton Match, 
which evoked quite as much excitement in its time as now 
attends the yearly contests with Rugby or Cheltenham. The 
Purton Club, which had its headquarters at the village of that 
name, near Swindon, was a well-known west-country institution, 
and comprised many of the leading players of the district; 
notably the famous Mr. E. H. Budd, one of the most celebrated 
cricketers of his day. This veteran, who took an active part in 
the game, both as batsman and bowler, till well-nigh on the 
verge of his seventieth year, delighted in puzzling the School 
Eleven with his peculiar deliveries, half under- and half round- 
hand, much in the style invented by old Lillywhite, which his 
son used to longstop. " Pretty cricket," the old gentleman 
used to say, " pretty cricket ; with my son George behind, and 
me a-bowling." Whether it would nowadays seem pretty or 
not may be a matter of opinion, but it would certainly seem 
curious ; for the old gentleman was arrayed in a tall hat and a 
short white flannel Eton jacket, while the longstop was armed 
with pads and gloves. 

So long as a bowler, at any rate a recognised performer in 
that line, kept his balls straight, it was hardly considered 
etiquette to hit him, and there were accordingly no men placed 
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in the long-field ; the accepted practice being to play rather 
into the slips or by the draw. Dr. Grace in his book on 
cricket tells us that W. Lillywhke could never quite stomach 
being "driven," and, when he was in late years so treated, 
he used to rub his head and say that it might be a pretty 
game, but it wasn't cricket. Mr. Budd was much of the same 
opinion, and his bowling commanded the same amount of 
respect, until one day on the Marlborough ground it met with 
an affront from which he never recovered. 

Amongst the School Eleven in 1850 was one E. J. ("Paddy") 




Gayer, who, with a lofty contempt for tradition, put away 
three of the veteran's balls in succession over the bank. And 
then, as the latter-day novel-writer would say, a strange thing 
happened ; for Mr. Budd, when the ball was returned to him, 
dashed it to the ground, vowed that such swiping " wasn't the 
game," and declared that he wouldn't bowl another over. As 
a matter of fact he hardly ever again did so, for a couple of 
years later he retired altogether. The last match in which he 
took part was that between Purton Club and the School, and 
here he was party to a cricketing curiosity which attracted 
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some notice at the time and has been chronicled; for he 
was bowled in each innings by the Marlborough Captain, E. L. 
Bateman, there being at that date a difference in age between 
batsman and bowler of exactly fifty years. Bateman can lay 
claim to being the first Marlburian who attained to great 
subsequent renown as a cricketer. He played for Notts, and 
for two years in the Oxford Eleven, besides distinguishing 
himself in many other teams, and he is still a pillar of strength 
to the M.C.C. Committee. 

While Bateman was the earliest representative of the School 
who won his " Blue " at Oxford, his School contemporaries, 
J. M. Fuller and G. F. Helm, acquired the same distinction 
at the sister University of Cambridge ; and about the same 
period another famous player appeared in C. L. Bell. 

With the Cricket Club placed upon a substantial basis, and an 
organised School eleven, further opponents were soon found 
among neighbouring clubs, such as Hungerford Park, South 
Wilts, Devizes, Cirencester, and other places. None of these 
could, however, put very strong elevens into the field, so that 
the standard of Marlborough cricket was not much raised by 
these encounters. A few "out" matches were played, but a 
too profuse hospitality produced on more than one occasion 
an undue influence on the youthful guests, and the practice 
had to be discontinued. The contest for the silver bat 
presented by the Master afforded in its institution a spectacle 
both complicated and comic. The various competitors by 
turn bowled, batted, and fielded between themselves for a 
given time, being watched and marked according to their 
different performances by an appointed judge, who, at the end 
of the proceedings, declared the winner's name. But after a 
year or so this system of awarding the trophy was abandoned, and 
the prize went to the player who obtained the best average for 
the season. The silver bat itself has long since disappeared. 

The real foundation of cricket as a School game dates, as 
in the case of nearly every Marlborough institution, from the 
advent of Dr. Cotton as Head Master. One of his first steps 
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was to remodel the rules of the Cricket Club so as to include 
the whole School in membership, instead of, as hitherto, only 
such as chose to join ; a class which had comprised some- 
thing less than half the School. A circular was addressed and 
sent round to the parents, pointing out the disadvantages of 
the late want of organisation, and the desirability of establish- 
ing school games on a proper and permanent basis ; and with 
this end a subscription from all members of the School was 
required, graduated according to their position. The earliest 
extant records of the proceedings of the committee date from 
this period, and were then kept with a care and exactitude 
which is sadly missing in later years. That, however, the 
minutes should have been so accurately entered ceases to be 
surprising when it is known that the secretary of the time 
was the present bursar, who, even in his schoolboy days, had 
no little talent for administration. 

Under such an impetus cricket took vigorous head. James 
Lillywhite was engaged as the first School professional in 1853, 
and soon produced a great effect on the character of the play, 
to be succeeded later on by " Jemmy " Dean, Roger Iddison, 
Frank Bell, and Carpenter, who were all employed from time 
to time, till C. Brampton was appointed permanently in 1861, 
and served the School as "coach" and groundman for twenty- 
one summers. Jackson, too, the celebrated fast bowler, was 
retained for a short time in 1859, and worked very hard for 
the Eleven. So enthusiastic was he that he insisted, on the 
morning he was leaving, on bowling to one of his favourite 
pupils between nine and ten o'clock, so as to give him a final 
lesson. Carpenter was the regular " coach " at this time ; his 
general instructions were to play back. " Back play," he used 
to say, " is far the safest ; when you can play a ball forward 
you can generally hit it." The advice might seem strange 
nowadays; but he turned out good hitters. "Jemmy" Dean 
was a capital fellow, and a bit of a wag too. He was a member 
of the old All England Eleven, and the originator of the story 
that used to be told concerning a match which that team once 
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played in some out-of-the-way place in Cornwall, where, he 
declared, a covey of partridges was started in the second over 
between the wickets. Brampton is well known to many 
generations of cricketers, and his familiar figure is still seen 
in the vicinity of the College, where he enjoys in his shop a 
well-earned repose from more arduous duties. His old pupils, 
when they revisit Marlborough, rarely fail to step in and have 
a yarn with him about old times, and the days when he used 
to cheer the cricket dinners with his time-honoured ditty of 
" From Wimbledon to Wombledon it's seventeen miles," which 
was as much an institution at those banquets as the original 
Butler Pearce's songs of "The Woodpecker's tapping the 
Hollow Beech Tree " and " The Bay of Biscay." 

Even after the hard-and-fast rules of the " prac/wers " had 
been in a measure relaxed, there was a busy scene of practice, 
at any rate on the First Eleven ground, during the hour before 
dinner and on fag-day after* x>ns. In fact, constant and 
assiduous practice was the general custom, and " cricket fags " 
played a much more important part before the introduction 
of nets than they do now ; for not only had all the hits to 
be fielded, but the balls that passed the wicket had to be 
stopped and returned. Thus the batsman, while improving 
himself, was at the same time affording to his fags an object- 
lesson in fielding, and particularly in longstopping, which was 
then a most important art. When nets did eventually come 
into use, it was not without gloomy prophecies as to the dete- 
riorating effect they would produce on the coming generations 
of fielders. 

Fagging in former times involved, no doubt, irksome and 
sometimes arduous duties, for a fag caught early in the day 
frequently found himself doomed to spend the rest of his 
playtime in this uncongenial task, since his masters were often 
too lazy or too careless to secure a substitute. But the custom 
rarely, if ever, degenerated into bullying, and, though the small 
boys used every wile to escape from the snare of the fag- 
hunter, it served to keep them out of mischief. Moreover, 
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before very long the system was properly organised and the 
hours of work fairly apportioned, so that the cricket fag of 
to-day has little to complain of. 

There was one great institution of early days which lasted, 
through the changes and chances of many years, down to the 
time when the house system of playing cricket was established, 
and that was what was known as "Sowerby's Eleven." The 
Rev. John Sowerby, who joined the teaching staff in 1849, was 
the Master of what was known as B 3 or the " Star " House 
from 1853 till he left in 1872. He was one of the kindest- 
hearted and most genial of men, and one of the few masters 
who met with respect even during the rebellion. He rendered 
great service to the cause of cricket by collecting round him, 
on a ground near Sun Lane, certain waifs and strays, whom he 
turned into capital batsmen and bowlers, and with whom he 
used to do battle against the second and third elevens. Many 
a boy was converted from loafing to cricket by a timely invita- 
tion, which was universally appreciated, to join "Sowerby's 
ground." The principal feature of this society was the bowling 
of the chief himself; and Old Marlburians still recall with 
affectionate amusement his peculiar underhand deliveries, 
which generally played terrible havoc with the wickets. 

Though the masters very soon ceased to play as members 
of the School Eleven, they took for many years an active part 
in the ordinary school games. Mr. H. R. Tomkinson was 
one of the first to distinguish himself in 1855 by g ettm g 77 
runs in a kind of Common Room match. The Rev. J. Fowler, 
strictest of masters in school, was a most ardent supporter of 
cricket, as of all games. The Rev. George Branson, now, alas ! 
dead, was an excellent bowler, and always ready to give a 
friendly hand ; and in later years Henry Bell,* when he returned 
to Marlborough as a member of the Common Room, was not 
only a tower of strength in the game, but was invaluable for 
the aid he gave by his advice and experience to his younger 

* Now the Rev. Canon H. Bell. 
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successors. Besides enlisting the assistant masters it was, for 
many years, the custom, and by no means a bad one, to utilise 
the services of the professionals for the time being in all the 
ordinary internal School matches, and to thus accustom the 
players to a better class of bowling ; and in this way, until a 
regular programme of foreign matches was arranged, fairly 
good sides could by some combination or another be chosen 
for most half-holidays. To keep the First Eleven up to the 
mark specially strong home teams were selected to oppose 
them, and on these occasions the professionals were particu- 
larly on their mettle, and used to bowl their very best. A 
tremendous tussle took place in one of these games in 1855, 
in which J. S. Thomas,* who had that season obtained his 
" Eleven " colours as a bowler, achieved no little distinction. 
The Eleven had lost nine wickets, and still required fifty-one 
runs to win. Thomas was the last to go in, joining Henry 
Bell, who was then well set. The task before the batsmen 
seemed sufficiently hopeless, for Roger Iddison and Jemmy 
Dean were sending down ball after ball dead on the wicket 
However, Bell was never the man to give up a game while 
there was a ghost of a chance of pulling it off, and accordingly 
he instructed his incoming partner not to attempt to make 
runs, but at all hazards to keep up his wicket. So conscien- 
tiously did Thomas carry out his orders that he effectually 
" stonewalled " the bowling for something over an hour, and 
during the whole period scored one run only ; but that run was 
sufficient, for Bell wiped off the rest by some vigorous hitting, 
and, infinitely to the chagrin of the " pros," the match was 
won. 

Chief amongst the ordinary School games was the annual 
contest between the Old and New Houses, commonly termed, as 
in football, the " B and C " Match. It dated from very early 
days, and down to the last evoked an enormous amount of enthu- 
siasm. It was played pretty regularly from 1855 to 1873, when 

* Now the Rev. J. S. Thomas, Bursar of Marlborough College. 
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the complete establishment of Cotton House and Littlefield # 
rendered its further continuance impracticable. Down to that 
time twenty-three matches had been played, for in some years 
the issue was twice contested, of which the New House had 
won ten and the Old House nine events, leaving four un- 
decided. Next in importance came the match against the 
Common Room, first played in 1856, and lasting as an almost 
regular annual event down to the present day. The masters 
could at times put very strong elevens into the field, with the 
assistance of such men as H. G. Alington, H. Bell, E. W. M. 
Lloyd, C. R. Carr, C. W. Bourne, S. C. Voules, and W. J. 
Ford. Besides these contests, matches between the Eleven 
and Twenty-two, Sixth Form and School, North and South, 
Chapel Sides, and even such eccentric antagonisms as Tall v. 
Short, Dark v. Fair, filled in the half-year's programme. 

Of course very little interest attached, as a rule, to these 

purely social games, though, as in this manner the best players 

in the School were constantly pitted against one another, and 

as it was generally arranged that there should be a professional 

on each side, they afforded excellent opportunities for practice. 

One match, however, that of North v. South early in the "sixties," 

had a laughable denouement, which still lives in the memories 

of the players of that day. The Southerners had just, and only 

just, missed a one-innings triumph ; one run only was needed 

to complete their success. The Northern Captain was, however, 

determined to sell the victory dearly. Accordingly he arranged 

his men with the greatest care and precision, so as to avert the 

coming disaster and save the required run as long as possible. 

Expectation was on tiptoe. At length the field was posted to 

***s satisfaction, and, assuming to himself the responsibility of 

boiling, he caught up the ball, took the preliminary run, and 

bowled a wide. Some years after this E. L. Fellowes, in an 

^1. v. XXII. match, performed the extraordinary feat of taking 

^ ticket with every ball in an over, four balls only being then 

allowed to an over in two-day games. 

House matches, especially those for the challenge cup, have 
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naturally been always contested with keenness, and have often 
been productive of very long scores. The biggest individual 
score recorded as having been made on the First Eleven ground 
was compiled in one of these matches by T. P, Monnington, 
who during a series of afternoons in 1866 put together 274 (not 
out). In the preceding summer B. H. Williams and A. C. 
Bartholomew, playing for Sowerby's (Star) against Preshute, 
put on nearly 400 runs before they were separated, the former 
making 134 and the latter 254. 

As the standard of cricket improved the School became 
qualified to engage with more formidable opponents in the 
outside world. The first encounter with M.C.C. took place at 
Lord's in 1859, just after the Charterhouse Match, which we 
shall presently record. Marlborough made 298 against the 
bowling of Grundy and Brampton, to which H. P. Airey con- 
tributed 101. Since then this match has been a pretty regular 
fixture. Elevens from various Oxford Colleges soon came down 
to play, and some are still looked for as annual visitants, 
though the hampers of wine which used to accompany them 
for consumption at dinner have long since very wisely been 
prohibited. 

The names of E. M. and H. Grace figure very early in 
the score sheets, and later on W. G. Grace frequently ap- 
peared for the Lansdown Club. He had by then established 
the reputation which was subsequently destined to become 
phenomenal, and his advent was looked for by the School with 
a considerable amount of awe. Of course the names of the 
famous brothers were household words among the boys ; and 
one little fellow is said, when asked in form to give the names 
of the three Graces of Mythology, to have promptly rapped 
out " E. M., W. G., and G. R, sir ! " Fortunately for the 
Marlborough bowlers W. G. was considerate enough never to 
requisition them for a " century." Indeed, on one occasion 
he was so complacent as to afford material for a capital 
story. 

He was playing, as usual, for Lansdown, in a match that took 
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place in the late autumn of 1869. The School Eleven had made 
138, and their opponents had to go in in a bad light After 
making six the champion was clean bowled, amid the cheers of 
the School, by J. A. Kempe, who, though of short stature, had 
a remarkably fast delivery. By a very curious coincidence the 
hymn which was sung in chapel that evening, and which had 
been chosen at the commencement of the week, was found to 
contain the well-known line, — 

" The scanty triumphs Grace hath won ; " 

and we fear that the suggestive allusion was too much for 
the equanimity of most of the worshippers. Grace vindicated 
his reputation next day by making 65. This story has now 
become so widely told, and turns upon such a peculiar occur- 
rence, that the writer was hardly surprised to see it appro- 
priated, in a leading evening newspaper of recent date, to a 
college at Oxford. That, however, the incidents happened at 
Marlborough on September 28th, 1869, and occurred exactly 
as they are here narrated, the writer is prepared to maintain of 
his own personal knowledge, inasmuch as he was both playing 
for the Eleven and singing in the choir on the occasion. 

In the same match a conversation was overheard in the 
Pavilion, which affords an example of the difference between 
the true and the counterfeit cricketer. Within a few balls after 
Grace had succumtjed Kempe disposed of another adversary, 
who had previously been heard bragging a good deal concerning 
his performances. With a crestfallen air he returned to the 
Pavilion muttering maledictions on his ill fortune ; and as he 
unstrapped his pads he said to Grace, who was standing by, 
" Beastly bad luck that ! I could have played it perfectly, only 
I couldn't see it in this horrid bad light." " Ah ! " said Grace 
^quietly, " it was just the opposite with me. I could see the 
Jball all right, but I'm blessed if I could play it." 

The Liverpool Club, first on the introduction of A. Robin- 
son, and subsequently under the auspices of the Kewleys, have 
been regular visitors since 1869, and this match always forms 
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a most valuable trial of strength for the Eleven preparatory 
to their contests with their rivals at Cheltenham and Rugby. 
Many other clubs, too numerous to mention within our 
present limits, have from time to time appeared as opponents, 
the chief of which in modern times have been the Reading 
Club and the Wiltshire Gentlemen. For a long period the 
College has found a most constant and popular opponent 
on the field in the ever-green Mr. W. S. Bambridge, to 
whose innocent-looking "slows" full many a School bat has 
in bygone years fallen a deluded victim. And it would be 
impossible in this present chronicle to omit mention of that 
thoroughly good cricketer Vincent Head, who has so often 
given the Elevens a taste of his hitting powers, and than 
whom they have had no keener critic or more enthusiastic 
supporter. 

An Old Fellows match has, of course, been a fixture from 
the earliest days, though of late years it has been merged into 
the match with the Marlborough Blues. For some years, 
too, it was the custom for the team to engage in a number 
of suburban matches just before or after the Rugby Match, 
which, when the School year was divided into two " halves," 
was played about the end of June ; and a very enjoyable time 
they had of it while so employed, but the practice was dropped 
after 1869. All these events, however, paled into insignificance 
before the two great engagements of the year with Rugby and 
Cheltenham. 

The first match against Rugby was played at Lord's in 1855, 
when E. Waller was Captain of the Eleven. It was arranged 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Cotton, who was very desirous 
of establishing a relationship between the two schools; but 
unfortunately the result of the first three years' play was not 
calculated to inspire much respect for the cricketing powers of 
the School of his adoption. The Marlborough Eleven of 1855 
was a fairly strong one. It comprised several first-rate school 
cricketers, among whom, besides the Captain, were Henry Bell, 
who with a score of 131 made in an Old Fellows' match had 
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put together the first " century " made on the Marlborough 
ground; W. H. Benthall, afterwards a distinguished member 
of the Cambridge Eleven ; and J. W. Morley, a great run-getter. 
The Fates, however, were adverse, and Rugby gained a com- 
paratively easy victory by ten wickets. The same trio took 
part in next year's contest, also played at Lord's. Bell had 
then succeeded to the captaincy, and had been playing this 
season in first-rate form. Unfortunately at a very early stage 
he received a blow in the eye while keeping wicket, which 
placed him hors de combat for the rest of the match. Morley, 
too, cannoned against another fieldsman, and got spiked in the 
head. These misfortunes lost Marlborough the match by five 
wickets, though its team was far the stronger of the two, and, 
indeed, has been considered by some as good an Eleven as 
it has ever sent up to Lord's. The scene shifted to the Oval 
in 1857 ; but here a worse disaster than ever overtook the 
Marlburians, for they retired vanquished in one innings by 83 
runs. In these untoward circumstances the match was dropped 
for two years, and not renewed till i860. 

Meantime a further School match had been undertaken with 
Cheltenham. This was arranged to be a " home and home " 
affair; and it was considered, not indeed without justice, a great 
concession to allow the Eleven to go on a visit to Cheltenham 
to play the first game in 1856. The experiences attendant on 
former " out " matches had not been very happy, as we have 
before hinted ; but Cotton's aim was always to invest the boys, 
so far as possible, with a sense of their personal responsibility 
to their School, and this fresh departure was a tentative step 
in his policy. He has placed on record, in a long note which 
he inserted in the Cricket Minute Book, his reasons for con- 
senting to the arrangement, and his trust that his confidence 
thus reposed in the Eleven would not be abused. We believe 
that there have very rarely indeed been reasons to regret the 
decision. Since its institution this match has been played 
without a break, and has done much to establish the cordial 
feeling which exists between the two schools. To the players 
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themselves it forms a most enjoyable outing, and each school, 
as it becomes its turn to play the part of host, vies with its rival, 
according to the means at its disposal, in the heartiness of its 
hospitality. 

Cheltenham, like Rugby, proved at the outset too strong for 
its opponents, and, also like Rugby, led off with three victories, 
though not such decided ones, in 1856, 1857, and 1858. In 
1859, however, C. H. Wright, the Marlborough Captain, had 
good material to work with in S. C. Voules, Surtees Wilkinson, 
E. Hume, and H. R. S. Chatfield — all afterwards well-known 
cricketers — and for the first time Marlborough turned the tide 
of its reverses. The game fell this year to be played at home, 
and there was for many years a tale extant in connection with 
this match concerning dear, kindly-hearted Mr. Sellick, which 
illustrates his peculiar propensity for accuracy in all things. 

Voules and Wilkinson made a long stand in the second 
innings, being not out overnight, and continuing the partnership 
until the dinner bell rang on the following day. Immediately 
after dinner was over there was, of course, a rush to the Eleven, 
and the first boys toiling up the field met Mr. Sellick coming 
down. " Are they still in ? " was the excited question. " Yes, 
sir," was the reply, " they're still in ; and it's my opinion, sir, 
that they'll be still in on Midsummer Day." How the match 
was to be so far prolonged did not readily appear, but Mr. 
Sellick was nothing if not definite. 

One more tale, as we have mentioned him, concerning this 
hard-working, tender-hearted, and humorous old gentleman, 
than whom Marlborough has never had a better servant. One 
of the players who was " still in " came down years afterwards 
as an old boy, and meeting Mr. Sellick in the town stopped 
and gave him greeting, adding, " But you don't remember who 
I am." " Don't tell lies, sir," responded Mr. Sellick in his 
curt manner. " You are number 793." 

But we are wandering from the match The totals were, 
Marlborough 57 and 199, Cheltenham 142 and 82, leaving 
the victory with the home team by 32 runs ; Wilkinson got 
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35 ; and Voules scored 54, besides taking ten wickets in the 
two innings. The elements themselves were propitious, for 
hardly five minutes had elapsed after the termination of the 
match when a terrific thunderstorm burst over the ground. 

The drooping spirits of the Marlburians, thus revived, were 
destined to be further cheered by the result of a match that 
took place this same year (1859), and for the first and only 
time, with Charterhouse School. The game was played on the 
little ground in the city of London, which lies in the midst of 
the old Charterhouse buildings, now in the hands of Merchant 
Taylors' School. So circumscribed was the area that it was no 
uncommon thing for the balls to be hit well up on to the walls, 
and sometimes even on to the roofs of the surrounding 
edifices. Boundaries were, of course, not then recognised; 
and all hits, whatever direction they might eventually take, 
were run out, causing at times no little eccentricity in fielding. 

Marlborough won a substantial victory on the first innings, 
scoring 205 to their adversaries' 125. E. Hume and Surtees 
Wilkinson were the heroes of the day ; they made a long stand 
together, and scored respectively 36 and 52. Hume was indeed 
fortunate enough, despite the confined arena, to get a " sevener," 
owing to the ball, when thrown up, glancing off an inconvenient 
tree and flying to the other end of the ground. Wilkinson, 
not to be outdone, lifted one ball clean over the buildings (for 
which feat, by the way, he only scored six), and it was popularly 
supposed to have descended somewhere in the purlieus of 
Smithfield market. Out of the 125 credited to Charterhouse, 
G. Inge, their chief batsman, made 60 ; but the rest offered 
but a poor resistance to Hume's lobs. The same Marlburian 
Eleven took part in the first match that was played against the 
Marylebone Club, to which we have already referred. 

The Rugby Match was resumed, after an interval of two 
years, in i860, bringing, unhappily for Marlborough, not only 
no change of fortune, but still more grievous disasters ; for a 
really good eleven, among whom were S. C. Voules (Captain), 
two Chatfields (H. R. S. and K. M.), E. Hume, W. P. Crawley, 
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F. W. Butterworth, and J. J. Sewell, the last named being 
certainly one of the strongest bats that ever donned the dark 
blue and white, were again vanquished in one innings. This 
Eleven had very bad luck in the way of health, and the 
Captain was in the sick-room and at home for the last month 
of the half. The Fates, however, seemed so determinately 
unpropitious that again the match was discontinued for a 
season. 

The Cheltenham matches of i860 and 1861 presented no 
particular features of interest ; the former resulted in a draw, 
owing to the game being interrupted by bad weather, and the 
latter in a victory for Cheltenham by seven wickets. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN 1862 S. C. Voules, Captain for the third time in succes- 
sion, found himself at the head of one of the very 
strongest elevens, taken all round, that Marlborough has ever 
put into the field ; and it was felt that now, if ever, was the 
time to put fortune to the touch once more. Besides Voules 
there still remained of the i860 team, Crawley, Butterworth, 
and Sewell, and they had been reinforced by E. L. Fellowes, 
J. F. Scobell, E. F. Taylor (probably the best fast howler that 
the School has produced), and R. J. Cross. The result of the 
Cheltenham Match, which had ended in an advantageous draw- 
judging from the totals (Marlborough 153, and 149 for five 
wickets, Cheltenham 109), had inspired confidence, and once 
again the glove was thrown down to Rugby. 

The match was fixed for June 27th and 28th. The teams 
came to London a few days previously, without, however, 
Fellowes or Scobell, whose places were filled by C. \V. Carles 
and W. J. Squire, so that the Eleven was constituted as fol- 
lows: S. C. Voules (Captain), W. P. Crawley, F. \V. Butter- 
worth, J. J. Sewell, J. B. Oldham, E. F. Taylor, R. J. Cross, 
F. C. Harvey, H. Harbord, C. W. Carles, and W. J. Squire. 
They indulged in a preliminary trial of strength on the 25th 
against a strong team of the Surrey Club and Ground, com- 
prising two of the famous Walkers, Miller, Dowson, and 
Burbidge, and totalled 241 runs, Voules scoring 129 (not out). 
"Call that School bowling!" said J. Walker, when Voules 
and Taylor got to work with the ball. " It'll take a lot more 
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than School batting to beat it." And so at least Surrey found, 
for they only put together 167 all told. 

In high spirits the Marlburians awaited the coming contest. 
It was a crisis in the history of the match when the two 
schools met at Lord's. Rugby had a series of victories to 
look back upon, and had not as yet found that Marlborough 
furnished foemen worthy of its steel; it possessed, too, in 
this year of grace an excellent eleven which included B. 
B. Cooke (Captain), T. Case, G. P. Robertson, and other 
good players. The Marlburians, on the other hand, though 
the record was against them, were exceptionally strong ; they 
had hitherto played well together; above all, they had a 
first-rate Captain, in whose judgment they had implicit trust. 
On the one side was confidence, on the other hope ; 
both felt that another victory for Rugby meant the final dis- 
continuance of the contest. 

The Rugby Eleven went first to the wickets to face the bowling 
of Voules and Taylor. Carles kept wicket arrayed in a scarlet 
shirt, which was worn in order to render him a distinguishing 
object for the fielders to throw in at. The pitch was very 
bad. Before long one of Taylor's balls found its way into 
Carles' eye, felled him to the ground, and effectually disabled 
him from doing any more duty behind the stumps. As he lay 
on the ground one of the umpires remarked : " It would have 

served (the groundman) jolly well right to have had a 

smack like that himself for putting the boys on to such a 
wicket." Despite, however, this piece of bad fortune, the 
Rugby Eleven were disposed of for 135, Taylor taking seven 
wickets and Voules two. The Marlburians led off well : 
Sewell scored 50, Oldham 23, Voules 23, and Cross 40 ; even 
Carles, with a beef-steak round his eye, managed to make a 
few runs, and the last wicket fell for 210. So far good. It 
was the first time that Marlborough had topped the Rugby 
score, and the hopes of its partisans ran high. Once more, a 
little crestfallen, the Rugbeians essayed to bat. But the day 
of retribution had arrived, and they were not destined to make 
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a stand. Taylor and Voules lx>wled throughout the innings 
without a change, the former taking six and the latter four 
wickets; and when the Rugby innings closed for 58 Marlborough 
had fulfilled Bishop Cotton's parting injunction, and had won 
the Rugby Match ; and not only so, but had secured a hand- 
some viqtory in one innings. From that day, though Marl- 
borough has suffered many a disaster, the annual recurrence 
of the match has never been in doubt. 

Unfortunately the advantage so gained was not followed up. 
The schools met next year (1863) at the Oval, where Rugby 
gained the advantage by 83 runs. The scoring was com- 
paratively small; Rugby got 87 and 161, and Marlborough 86 
and 79. The match in 1864 was played on the old Middlesex 
ground at Islington. A comical incident occurred as a pre- 
liminary to the game. One of the Marlborough boys, on his 
way thither, fell in with a stranger, also bound for the match, 
who evinced a great interest in the coming encounter. In the 
fulness of his heart the Marlburian, finding his companion an 
excellent listener, expatiated at some length on the supposed 
weakness of his opponents and the undoubted strength of his 
own Eleven, to discover on their arrival at the ground that 
he had been conversing thus freely with Diver, the Rugby 
professional ! 

The Marlborough team were disposed of in their first innings 
by Venables and Kenney for 106. Then followed a stroke of 
bad luck by reason of two of their fielders colliding and missing 
an easy catch from E. W. M. Lloyd at an early stage of his 
innings. This was the beginning of sorrows, and of a long field 
day. Lloyd made 139 (not out), Kenney 74, and Verelst 53, 
and the Rugby innings produced a total of 301 ; and though the 
Marlburians played a plucky up-hill innings of 162, to which 
R. J. Cross contributed 77, they were unable to avert a one- 
innings defeat. 

In 1865, at Lord's, the same tale of ill fortune was repeated, 
Verelst scoring 84, and Rugby winning by nine wickets. In 
1866, on the same ground, the match was drawn, there being 
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heavy scoring on both sides. The totals were, Marlborough 
224, of which T. P. Monnington, the Captain, made 81 ; Rugby 
233 and 180 for seven wickets. In 1867, at the Oval, Rugby 
were again victorious by six wickets. 

A greater disaster than ever occurred in 1868, when for the 
first and only time the match was played in the close at Rugby. 
The home team scored no less than 384, with the aid of 
F. Tobin (107), W. Yardley (62), and J. T. Soutter (59), while 
their visitors could only respond with totals of 124, of which 
C. S. Gordon made 62, and 127. This was bad enough; but 
a return to Lord's in 1869 presented, if possible, a still worse 
result. The bowling of C. K. Francis for Rugby was apparently 
irresistible. He took seven wickets for 25 runs in the first 
innings, three of them with three successive balls, and all ten 
wickets for 15 runs in the second. The Marlborough scores 
reached only 51 and 36, while Rugby made 118 and 148. 

In 1870 the School had been broken up for a month in the 
spring in consequence of an outbreak of scarlet fever, and came 
back to school for a late summer term. Accordingly the Rugby 
representatives were invited to Marlborough, and their guests 
anxiously hoped that fortune would chance to favour the home 
team as it had in 1868. These anticipations were, however, 
doomed to disappointment, for the visitors returned victorious 
by five wickets, despite the really excellent bowling of R. E. 
Prothero. Several curious incidents occurred in this match. 
A. C. G. Hervey hit a ball to leg for six, past Westfeldt, who 
was fielding in that quarter, into Sun Lane ; but the fieldsman, 
without pausing to inquire what was on the other side of the 
hedge, cleared it — more Rugbeiano — at a bound, and came down 
with a stifrlsh drop on all fours into the road, fortunately, how- 
ever, without receiving serious injury. H. R. Heatley, who had 
already exhibited his hitting powers at Cheltenham, scored an 
"eighter" down the hill — the biggest hit, we should imagine, 
recorded in an inter-School match ; while C. B. Woollcombe, the 

Captain, distinguished himself by making a magnificent catch 
right on the very verge of the bank, the effort causing him to 
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fall down the slope and disappear altogether from view, not, 
however, too soon for the umpire to pronounce the ball held. 
But the most remarkable, and for Marlborough the most un- 
fortunate, circumstance of all, happened in the mysterious fall 
of Lushington's wicket, which, at a critical point in the game, 
suddenly took unto itself, for no assigned reason, to assume 
a slanting attitude with dislodged bails. The umpires were 
appealed to, but neither happened to be looking at the precise 
moment, so the batsman continued his innings and carried out 
his bat. 

It was during the period just under review that Marlborough 
produced some of her most noted players. S. C. Voules was 
without doubt the finest School cricketer of his time, and, 
indeed, occupied much the same position, not only during his 
school days, but in his subsequent career, as A. G. Steel held 
some fifteen years later. He was Captain for three years of 
the Marlborough Eleven, and went on to play for four years in 
four winning matches for Oxford, being the only Oxonian who 
ever accomplished that feat. In the first year that he joined 
the University Eleven, he took seven Cambridge wickets for 
twenty-six runs. He attained to the unique honour of playing 
for the Gentlemen of the South v. Gentlemen of the North at 
the Oval, as well as for Fifteen of Oxford v. Surrey, while still 
a schoolboy, being qualified to represent the University by 
reason of his being a scholar elect of Lincoln College ; and he 
subsequently secured what was then the blue ribbon of amateur 
success by representing the Gentlemen against the Players 
both at Lord's and at the Oval. Of Taylor's bowling we have 
spoken already. In 1868 Marlborough had no less than five 
representatives in the Oxford Eleven : E. L. Fellowes, R. F. 
Miles, A. T. Fortesciie (all of whom wore the dark blue colours 
for three years), A. C. Bartholomew, and W. H. Lipscomb. 
Fellowes was one of the most famous of Oxford bowlers, and 
his bowling went a long way towards winning the University 
Match of 1866 ; Miles played for many years for Gloucestershire 
in that county's palmy days ; and Fortescue became a well- 
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known Devonshire bat. E. Hume was another famous cricketer 
of the period, becoming afterwards a tower of strength to 
M.C.C. So was T. W. Baggallay,* who made many a score for 
Surrey, and was entrusted with the responsibility of keeping 
wicket for that county when he was only eighteen; he and 
A. P. Wickham of later times were probably the only two 
first-rate wicket-keepers that "learned the art at Marlborough. 
T. P. Monnington was a first-rate bat, and a wonderful long- 
stop — a position of great importance in those days. For style 
few of his colleagues in the Oxford elevens at the beginning of 
the seventies could beat E. S. Garnier. Besides these there 
were a succession of Leaches (J., T., R., W. E., and R. C), 
all good cricketers, not to mention F. W. Butterworth, J. A. 
Bourdillon, B. H. Williams, E. E. Money, W. H. Wyld, and 
C. S. Gordon. 

With such names recorded on the boards in the Pavilion, it 
certainly seems strange that Marlborough did not hold its own 
better with Rugby, particularly as it was, as we shall presently 
see, fighting meantime on fairly level terms with Cheltenham. 
Contemporary critics declared, and contemporary players have 
admitted, that the chief cause lay in the unreasoning nervous- 
ness that seemed to attack Marlburians when they were called 
upon to appear in public. This, no doubt, was too frequently 
the case, though the 1866 Eleven furnished an exception to 
the rule. But we are inclined to think, judging from the 
standpoint of later years, that, though this tendency accounted 
to a certain extent for the failures of Marlborough, the real 
reason is to be found in the abnormal strength of the successive 
Rugby elevens. It was certainly one of the most brilliant 
periods of Rugby cricket ; and teams which comprised such 
names as H. W. Verelst, E. W. M. Lloyd, E. M. Kenney, 
J.T.Soutter, B. Pauncefote, F.Tobin,W. Yardley, C. K. Francis, 
W. O. Moberley, H. Tubb, the Gardners, F. S. Pearson, and 
G. E. Jeffry, besides many lesser lights, must have been very 
hard to beat. 

* Now T. W. Weeding. 
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Meanwhile, in its engagements with Cheltenham, Marl- 
borough had, as we have said, experienced more evenly 
balanced fortune. In 1863 the match was lost by a narrow 
majority of thirty-six runs only. In 1864 ft w *s drawn; and in 
1865 it was won by ten wickets, owing to the grand innings of 
B. H. M. Williams, who made 139 by vigorous hitting. He 
proved himself a thorn in the side of the Cheltenham bowlers 
again in 1866, when the match was drawn owing to the heavy 
scoring on both sides, the totals being, Cheltenham 283 and 
214, to which F. Baker contributed 104 and 75, and Marl- 
borough 257, of which Williams made 109 (not out), and 
Bourdillon 54. The next year's match was brought to a 
premature conclusion by heavy rains on the second day without 
any decided advantage on either side. The Marlburian hosts 
entertained their visitors on this occasion with amateur theatri- 
cals. The pieces acted were Ifi on parle Franfais, and an 
adaptation of Thackeray's The Rose and the Ring, in the 
rendering of which R. B. C. Everard, A. R. Butterworth, and 
H. A. Sheringham gained the chief laurels. Another defeat 
was in store for Marlborough in 1868, when they lost by ten 
wickets ; but they revenged themselves in 1869, by securing a 
victory in one innings. Theatricals again were the order of the 
evening, and the histrionic talent of the School took a more 
ambitious flight by performing Tom Taylor's comedy of Helping 
Hands, which was preceded by the well-known farce of Deaf 
as a Post. 

A Prologue, emanating from the ready pen of one of the 
assistant masters, was spoken by M. H. Gould, who was one 
of the actors, and seems so happily turned that we append 
it:— 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, whose presence graces 
Our Hall with clapping hands and smiling faces, 
One favour : do not too severely gauge 
The infant efforts of our mimic stage. 
We've stol'n a few short hours from Greek and Latin 
To con the parts I fear we're not quite pat in : 
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Some, too, so strong is habit and tradition, 

Will drawl them like a Virgil repetition ; 

Correct, repeat, halt, hesitate, and stammer, 

Or worse, scream, bawl, and go it tongs and hammer. 

Our ladies, too, by crinoline embarrassed, 

Perplexed by petticoats, by corsets harassed, 

Are liable, we fear, to make faux pas, 

And move the scorn or laughter of mammas. 

All we can plead is, we have done our best, 

And so content with you we'll leave the rest. 

Forget with us ('tis easy) books and school ; 

How sweet in place, and out, to play the fool ! 

Forget (that's harder) football, fives, and cricket, 

How young Leach * bowled, and Guthrie f kept the wicket, 

Carlyon's J forward drive, and Woollcombe's § catch ; 

Forget for one short hour the Cheltenham match. 

Lastly, one word to welcome, I would say, 

Our guests, to honour whom we give our play. 

Whether we win or lose, they'll find each year 

A warmer welcome, and a heartier cheer : 

This year at least we mean to win, that's certain, — 

Or perhaps we'd best say next— John, draw the curtain." 

Arthur Hilton, who died some years ago, made a great hit 
in the part of Tilda,|| a lodging-house "slavey," which he 
played with genuine ability ; and H. H. Turner gave a clever 
impersonation of Hartmann, the old blind fiddler. 

The match of 1870 is celebrated for the magnificent score of 
137 (not out) put together by H. R. Heatley in the second 
innings of Marlborough. Unfortunately his efforts were un- 
availing, in consequence of the pitiful total of 53 that his side 
had made in the first innings, and Cheltenham won the match 
by six wickets. Heatley was a truly marvellous hitter. His 
drives, though generally lofty, were prodigious, and seemed 
to always possess a remarkable knack of going over the heads 

* W. E. Leach ; he got six wickets in the first innings, 
f Guthrie was the Cheltenham wicket-keeper. 
J Carlyon's innings was signalised by some good forward drives. 
§ Woollcombe made a fine catch at square-leg. 
The writer played the part of Shockey — a shoeblack, Tilda's lover. — Ed. 
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of the deepest fieldsmen. Brampton, very judiciously, de- 
veloped instead of checking the batsman's peculiarities. 
! "That's the style, sir! There's plenty of room up there," he 
used to say, pointing to the sky, when his pupil lifted a ball 
fairly over the bank. The School Eleven had an opportunity 
of comparing the hitting powers of Voules and Heatley, some- 
what to their discomfiture in an O.M. match in 1874. The 
two were in together for some time. One change of bowling, 
at any ratfe, on that occasion proved disastrous, for Heatley 
sent the first ball for 9, Voules the second for 7, and Heatley 
again the third for 6 ; then came three wides, and the remaining 
ball (there being then only four balls to the over) passed un- 
touched : total for one over 25. In the result Voules scored 
102, comprising one nine, one seven, and three sixes, and 
Heatley made 99, including one nine, two sevens, and two 
fives. The latter's most lively performance at Marlborough, 
however, was witnessed in the M.C.C. Match of 1870, when 
his innings consisted of six hits only — one nine, two sixes, one 
four, and two singles — and totalled 27. Nor did his hand 
forget its cunning for many years after he had left school, for 
in a match for the Ishmaelites, a wandering team, against 
Sidmouth in 1886, he went in at the fall of the ninth wicket, 
75 being wanted to win, and made 112 (not out), the last two 
wickets between them putting on 198. 

In 1 87 1 George Atkinson was engaged as the principal 
professional, and had the Eleven in hand for some four seasons. 
He was an excellent preceptor, and his assiduous coaching 
produced a great improvement ; in fact, in the first year of his 
engagement Marlborough was able for the second time in its 
history to put Rugby to the rout. G. D. Faber was the 
Captain of the year, and it was to his bowling in chief measure 
that the victory was due. Marlborough made 103 and 157. 
Rugby in its first innings scored 114, but in the second could 
make no stand against Faber, who took seven wickets for 21 
runs, and were all out for 78. Against Cheltenham the 
1 87 1 Eleven were not so fortunate, being beaten by seven 
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wickets, owing to the fine • innings for 99 played by K. 
Burrowes. 

In 1872, however, Marlborough, under W. Gay's captaincy, 
did better still, for it vanquished both its School rivals, a feat 
never as yet accomplished in the same year, beating Rugby by 
ten wickets and Cheltenham by seven. Rugby again scored a 
success in 1873, though Cheltenham were defeated; and in 
1874, the first year that A. G. Steel's name appeared in the 
Eleven, in which he then figured as a fast bowler, both matches 
were lost by Marlborough. 

The team of 1875 did very well against Cheltenham. They 
put together 243, and disposed of their antagonists, chiefly by 
means of Steel's bowling, for 60 ; but unluckily the elements 
were against them, and the match had to be left drawn, only 
one Cheltenham wicket being secured in the second innings for 
28 runs. At Lord's, alas ! a terrible exhibition was witnessed. 
A most unaccountable " rot " brought the first innings to a 
conclusion for the miserable total of 23, and the 98 which were 
scraped together in the second were not sufficient to bring the 
score up to the 156 which the Rugby Eleven had obtained, 
who were therefore again victorious in one innings. 

In 1876 and 1877 came an era of better things. Steel's 
star was in the ascendant, and he had become the acknow- 
ledged prince of School cricketers. He was Captain in both 
these years, and only lost one match, ttiat against Mr. Gibson's 
team in 1877, during the whole period. Steel was, indeed, a 
prodigy of School cricket. An exceptionally strong bat and a 
more than exceptionally good bowler, he possessed intuitively, 
as it were, a judgment and knowledge of the game, which men 
far senior to him in practice and experience might well have 
envied. He made his influence felt everywhere. In the man- 
agement of the professionals, in his encouragement of nervous 
* or backward players, and in the development of rising talent, 
he was equally judicious. He was, moreover, an active re- 
former, taking full advantage of the constitutional change in 
the conduct of cricketing affairs which had then lately been 
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effected, and under which the Old Committee had been 
abolished and absolute powers in all matters vested in the 
reigning Captain. Attendance at " extra lessons " on the Eleven, 
an institution which had somewhat fallen into abeyance, was 
vigorously enforced ; and under his ubiquitous supervision a 
new spirit seemed to be infused into the game. His elevens 
placed absolute reliance on his judgment and skill, and in so 
doing acquired that degree of confidence which forms such an 
all-important factor for success. 

It is not too much to say that the victories which were 
gained over both Rugby and Cheltenham in the seasons of 
1876 and 1877 were in great measure owing to the personal 
exertions of the Captain himself. In the former year Chelten- 
ham was defeated by six wickets, Steel taking twelve wickets 
altogether, and contributing 48 and 28 (not out) runs ; while 
Rugby was beaten by five wickets, Steel scoring 84 and 28, 
and disposing of ten of the Rugbeians in the two innings for 
an average of under seven runs apiece. It is a curious fact 
that during the whole of Steel's first innings in the Chelten- 
ham Match no other runs, besides his own 48, were scored off 
the bat. In 1877 Cheltenham was handsomely beaten by an 
innings and 170 runs. The Marlborough score amounted to 
283, of which Steel made 94 ; while Cheltenham could only 
total 47 and 66. The chief bowling honours, however, fell on 
this occasion to C. P. Wilson, who afterwards rendered such 
excellent service to Cambridge, not only as a member of the 
Eleven, but on the football field and the bicycling path, 
for he captured in all thirteen wickets for a total of 59 runs ; 
Steel secured three wickets in the first innings for nine runs, 
and the same number in the second for 34. Rugby had in 
the same year (1877) to own itself worsted by 196 runs; 
Wilson made 48 and 51 by plucky play at critical periods 
in the game ; Steel was unlucky enough to disappear with a 
"duck" against his name on the first venture, but he put 
together 128 in his second, and had twelve wickets altogether 
credited to him on the scoring-sheet at a cost of only 69 runs. 
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A brief allusion to SteeFs subsequent career, although the 
memory of it is still green, may perhaps be pardoned in a 
Marlburian writer and by Marlburian readers. He was for 
the four years 1878, 1879, I 88o, and 1881 in the Cambridge 
Eleven, which he captained in 1880, resigning the sceptre to 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh in the succeeding season. W. G. Grace in 
his treatise on Cricket, declares that no more brilliant player 
ever represented either eleven in the inter-University matches 
since they were first instituted, and quotes in confirmation of 
the statement the fact that his average for his six completed 
innings was just over thirty, while he took thirty-eight wickets 
at a cost of nine runs per wicket. SteeFs most successful year 
with the ball was in 1878, when he stood at the head in first- 
class matches of all the bowling talent of England, amateur or 
professional ; and he was the best amateur bowler for both 
1880 and 1 88 1 ; while in 1879, when he was second bowler 
amongst the Gentlemen, he was fourth only to W. G. Grace, 
A. N. Hornby, and A. Lyttelton in the whole list of batsmen. 
He has played many times for the Gentlemen v. Players, 
making his first appearance in that match when he was only 
nineteen. His most notable successes have been won from 
the Australians, against whom he has figured on many occa- 
sions, and on one or more in the capacity of Captain of 
England. Probably his best performances were witnessed in 
Australia in 1882-3, when he formed one of the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh's team who visited that country; and he has in all 
scored three "centuries," one not out, in these famous 
contests. 

The Cheltenham matches of the next two years (1878 and 
1879) b° tn feN t0 Marlborough. The first was won chiefly by 
means of S. H. Hayes* score of 71, and G. Gostenhofer's 
bowling; the next furnished a most exciting and unexpected 
denouement. Marlborough had made the poor totals of 59 and 
92; Cheltenham, having scored no in the first innings, had 
therefore only 42 to get to win, and it was considered hardly 
possible that it would not accomplish such a comparatively 
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easy task. The Marlborough bowlers were E. Peake (the 
Captain) and H. G. C. Hardwick, and with such judgment did 
they acquit themselves that they disposed of the whole of their 
opponents for 26 runs, the former taking four wickets for eight 
runs, and the latter the other six wickets for seventeen. The 
Cheltenham Match of 1880 resulted in a draw. 

Meanwhile Rugby had received a most important acquisition 
in C. F. H. Leslie, its most celebrated player of modern times, 
and Marlborough had a different tale to tell concerning its 
doings at Lord's. In fact, in each of the three years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, it had to chronicle a defeat, and each of the 
defeats had to be attributed to Leslie, whose scores amounted 
to 98, 80, and 91 respectively. The year 1881 witnessed 
closer contests, though Marlborough lost both the matches ; 
that against Cheltenham by four wickets, and that against 
Rugby by two wickets. In the latter match A. B. Turner (the 
Captain) played two capital innings for 56 and 64 respectively. 
Since George Atkinson's departure there had been no 
resident School professional, various coaches having been from 
time to time engaged for the season only. But in 1882 Potter 
was retained as a regular instructor, and signalised his advent 
by bringing the Eleven into such good form that they were 
able to turn the tables on both their rivals, beating Cheltenham 
by 70 runs, and Rugby (chiefly owing to F. G. Padwick's score 
of 60) by five wickets. A grand total of 307, to which 
F. W. D. Quinton contributed 61, and the Captain, F. E. 
Rowe, 67, procured an easy one-innings victory over Chelten- 
ham in 1883 ; and long scoring at Lord's (Rugby 143 and 198, 
Marlborough 264 and 100 for three wickets) left that match 
drawn. 

The Cheltenham Match of 1884 was drawn in favour of the 
adversary, who only required some 33 runs with seven wickets 
to fall ; but T. R. Sale's excellent bowling won the Rugby 
Match of the same year by eight wickets, twelve Rugbeian 
batsmen falling before him for an average of four runs apiece. 
The two great batsmen of 1885 were L. O. Meyrick (Captain) 
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and F. Meyrick-Jones, and they made their power felt to some 
tune in both the matches of that year. Against Cheltenham 
they contributed 51 and 66 respectively to a total of 239, and 
against Rugby 92 (not out) and 90 to a total of 299. Both 
matches were drawn. The scoring in the latter was remarkably 
heavy; to Marlborough's 299 its opponents responded with 
269 and 338 for six wickets. Of the latter total E. H. F. 
Bradby made 170. This was the largest score as yet chronicled 
in any of the inter-School games, and was only surpassed by 
P. R. Creed's performance in 1892. 

Cheltenham and Rugby were both victorious in 1886; the 
former by five wickets, in spite of the efforts of S. A. P. Kitcat 
(Captain) and W. I. Rowell ; the latter by the bare majority 
of 37 runs. An untoward incident occurred in the Rugby 
Match at Lord's, the outcome of which led to the alteration, 
soon afterwards effected, in the rule as to the liberty to be 
allowed to a bowler in changing ends. Under the rules as 
they then stood, a bowler was only permitted to change ends 
twice in an innings. Now, C. S. Bengough, the Rugby Captain, 
unwittingly infringed this regulation by changing three times, 
and putting himself on in contravention of its provisions from 
the Pavilion end. None of the players noticed the irregularity, 
and with the third ball of his first over he got Kitcat caught 
at cover-point. But the mistake had not passed unobserved 
in the Pavilion, and the question was immediately raised as 
to whether Kitcat was legally out. The umpires confessed 
themselves unable to decide, and the matter was referred to 
the M.CC. authorities who happened to be on the ground. 
After some consideration a most extraordinary judgment 
was pronounced, by which Kitcat's wicket was declared 
to be forfeited, while Bengough was permitted to finish his 
over, but was condemned to be disqualified from bowling 
again. The decision was severely criticised ~both on the 
ground and in the press (for the matter made some little stir 
at the time), and, indeed, seemed not far from absurd. For an 
error committed in all good faith a heavy penalty was exacted 
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from the innocent and the offending parties alike. Marlborough 
lost a valuable wicket and Rugby the services of their best 
bowler. It would have been an easy matter to have cancelled 
the over altogether, and neither party could then have had 
cause for complaint ; but it is exceedingly difficult to see why 
Bengough, being the transgressor, should have been allowed to 
profit by his error, or why, for a bona fide mistake, he should 
have been so heavily penalised. What would have happened 
had he taken another wicket in the remainder of his over 
it is difficult to say. Fortunately he did not, though we 
believe the incoming batsman would have been acting strictly 
within his rights had he declined to bat to an illegally delivered 
ball, in which case the over would never have been concluded 
at all. 

The Cheltonians continued their successes for two more 
seasons after 1886, winning by seven wickets in 1887 and by an 
innings and 71 runs in 1888. Since then, however, they have 
failed to score another victory. In 1889 they were beaten by 
nine wickets, Collins carrying out his bat for 124 ; and in 1890, 
when A. E. Cheales (57) and C. Druce (43) saved the game 
at a critical period, by 39 runs. This last match brought the 
two schools at last on level terms, each having won thirteen out 
of the thirty-five games that had been played, leaving nine 
events undecided, and furnished a feather for the cap of the 
new School coach, Arthur Hide, who had just then succeeded 
Potter, and who still occupies the professorial chair in cricket. 
Under such circumstances the match of 189 1 naturally acquired 
an unusual interest. Much, however, to the disappointment of 
all parties concerned it resulted in a further " draw," though 
Marlborough, in hopes of winning, declared their second 
innings at an end at the fall of the ninth wicket; and the 
determination of this important issue had to be postponed until 
1892. 

The victory of 1886 is, so far as our chronicle takes us, the 
last that the Rugby Eleven have won. In the following year 
they were beaten by 217 runs, owing to the second-innings 
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scores of S. H. Maurice (74) and L. G. A. Collins (50), com- 
bined with the marvellous rapidity with which the former 
rattled down the four last Rugbeian wickets for four runs. In 
1888 a deluge of rain prevented the match from being even 
commenced, and in 1891 the same cause brought the pro- 
ceedings to an end after half an hour's play ; while the two 
intervening contests of 1889 and 1890 fell to Marlborough, the 
first by six wickets and the second by 145 runs. 

The tide of Marlburian success, which had turned to the flow 
in 1889, seemed with singular appropriateness to reach high 
water in 1892. The result of the Cheltenham Match, so 
eagerly anticipated as the deciding contest, gave the odd event 
to Marlborough, which scored a victory with comparative ease. 
L. G. Knight and H. Marley, the Captain, obtained for a time 
complete mastery over the Cheltonian bowling, the former 
being the first to retire for a well-hit 95, while the latter made 
53. The Marlborough total reached 226 ; and as the Chelten- 
ham Eleven could only compass 104 runs in their first attempt, 
they had to follow on to save the innings. However, they 
made a very plucky uphill fight of it, and were not finally dis- 
posed of till they had left their adversaries 55 to get to win. 
This amount was secured at a cost of three wickets, and Marl- 
borough for the first time in its history went ahead of its rival 
in the reckoning of victories. * 

But thicker laurels awaited the Eleven at Lord's, where, 
indeed, they not only far surpassed the performances of any 
previous Marlborough team, but, we believe, beat the record of 
any other public school match. Marley won the toss, and as a 
corollary elected to bat. W. Mortimer, the football captain of 
the year, went in first, and was joined at the fall of the first 
wicket by P. R. Creed. Then for some five hours the rest of 
the Marlburian Eleven looked on in idleness from the Pavilion, 
while Marlburian spectators shouted themselves hoarse with 
applause ; for the finest exhibition of batting ensued which 
Marlburian eyes have as yet witnessed, or, for the matter of 
that, are likely to witness before the School centenary. Creed 
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set to work with a vengeance, and soon sent the ball flying in 
all directions, more particularly to the boundary on the off side. 
Mortimer, declining to be put into the shade just at present, 
followed suit, and at lunch the players were still unparted. 

Lunch has its drawbacks, but judiciously partaken of it has 
its advantages also, and our heroes returned to the encounter 
like giants refreshed. At length Mortimer succumbed with 
ic6 runs against his name and 292 to the credit of his side. 
The partnership had produced a sum total of 263. Meantime 
Creed was getting well on towards his " double century," and 
after seeing out three more fellow-players he brought the 200 
up against his name on the scoring-board with three drives in 
succession to the boundary. A few overs later he too sought 
refuge in the Pavilion with a score of 211. Time, however, 
was running on, so the remaining batsmen were sent in with 
instructions to hit, and the innings was concluded for 432. 

Tired out with tfceir exertions in the field the Rugby ljatsmen 
could make but little stand, and lost five good wickets the same 
evening; and though next day they pulled the score up to 221, 
they could not hope to avert the almost inevitable " follow on." 
Their second innings was not, however, so successful, as it only 
produced a total df 133, leaving them still in a minority of 78 
runs. 

Marley captained his team, and managed his bowling with 
considerable judgment, and himself captured eight wickets in 
the two innings. During the progress of the match the hat was 
sent round amongst Old Marlburians, and with the proceeds 
were purchased two handsome silver goblets, which were pre- 
sented to Creed and Mortimer as memorials of their prowess. 

Thirty-five matches have now been played between these two 
schools, of which Rugby has won nineteen and Marlborough 
eleven, while five have been left drawn ; and though Marl- 
borough has still a good bit of leeway to make up, it has 
materially improved its position in the last ten years, during 
which period it has only suffered one defeat. The 1892 team 
was composed as follows : H. Marley (Captain), C. Druce t 
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N. F. Druce, F. W. Laverton, P. R. Creed, W. Mortimer, 
L. G. Knight, C. B. Cheales, G. Graham, G. H. Beloe, and 

E. W. Jowitt. 

Of all great Marlburian cricketers S. C. Voules and A. G. 
Steel stand in a class by themselves ; we have already alluded 
to their achievements, and repetition would be merely fulsome. 
The other players who came to the fore in the first quarter- 
century of the School's history — such as E. L. Bateman, the 
brothers C. L. and H. Bell, W. H. Benthall, G. F. Helm, 
J. M. Fuller, E. Hume, J. J. Sewell, E. L. Fellowes, E. F. 
Taylor, T. W. Weeding, F. W. Miles, and the Leachs — have 
also received notice. Among more modern players a school 
could hardly ask for better representatives than W. W. Pulman, 
whose resolute batting and magnificent catch of a sodden and 
slippery ball in the celebrated " six-run " University Match of 
1875 w iN l° n S be remembered ; W. H. Milton, a beautifully 
free bat and a capital wicket-keeper ; F. H. Lee, the wily lob 
bowler ; A. P. Wickham, still one of the best amateur wicket- 
keepers in England ; C. P. Wilson, probably the most brilliant 
all-round athlete who ever wore the Cambridge " Blue " ; 

F. M. Lucas, one of the finest left-handed bats of his day ; 

G. D. Rowe, who, afterwards deserting cricket for rowing, 
became captain of the O.U.B.C. ; J. R. Napier, one of Lanca- 
shire's most useful players in the days when that county could 
face and beat the Australians ; F. J. Poynton, who, with A. P. 
Wickham, and his old school-fellows W. C. Hedley and J. B. 
Challen, has so materially helped to pull Somersetshire into 
the ranks of the first-class counties ; E. H. Buckland, who 
played four years for Oxford, and was one of the English team 
who visited Canada and America in 1886; F. W. D. Quinton, 
whose reputation is established in India ; L. O. Meyrick, cut 
off so unhappily at the commencement of a career of brilliant 
promise at Cambridge; S. A. P. Kitcat, whose services 
Gloucestershire has of late so profitably enlisted ; F. Meyrick- 
Jones, a well-known Cambridge bat; F. H. Browning, whose 
laurels have been gained on the other side of St. George's 
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Channel, and who annually makes heavy . scores for the 
" Marlborough Blues " on their summer tour ; or last, but by 
no means least, the famous contemporary trio A. J. L. Hill, 
W. I. Rowell, and J. B. Wood, the first named of whom has 
played for Cambridge since 1890 (finding a supporter in Rowell 
at the University Match of 1891 and an adversary in Wood at 
that of 1892), and has lately been touring with Lord Hawke's 
team through the provinces of India. 

There have probably been bigger hits made on the " Eleven " 
at Marlborough than on any other ground of recognised 
position in England ; a fact which is easily accounted for by 
the physical formation of the site itself, with no boundaries 
and practically unlimited space on all sides, except towards the 
north, to say nothing of the bank and the slope of the field 
below. " Sixers " and " seveners " have been, if not, perhaps, 
as plentiful as mulberries, at any rate so common as seldom to 
excite attention. " Eighters " and " niners " have been often 
made matters of record, and the score-books shew these figures 
not infrequently against the names of Voules, Heatley, and 
Steel. But the biggest hit of all is credited to H. C King, a 
member of the 1874 and 1875 Elevens, who actually accom- 
plished a "thirteener." How the feat was achieved, whether 
by the aid of overthrows, or by reason of the ball getting 
clogged in some long grass on its way back to the wickets, was 
not clear, even at the time ; but there is the figure in the score- 
book to witness to the fact. 

A curious demonstration of the possibility of making double 
figures in a single-ball innings was vouchsafed by T. Pinniger, 
a well-known local cricketer, during a match in 1870, between 
the Choir and the Town Club, who had enlisted the services 
of two O.M.s, who played in air the best Wiltshire cricket of 
the day, A. G. Bradley and W. D. Dowding. The first and 
only ball that Pinniger received was a lob well up on the leg 
side. Letting out vigorously he drove it clean over the bank 
and well-nigh down to the Sanatorium railings. It took, of 
course, some two or three fielders, and a considerable time, 
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to retrieve the ball. Meanwhile the two batsmen were 
busily engaged in running it out. They had already com- 
pleted the tenth run, when, apparently not perceiving that 
the ball had been returned on to the "Eleven," Pinniger's 
partner called to him to come again. The effort was too 
much for exhausted nature. The stalwart batter, who was 
considerably out of breath, essayed once more to cross the 
pitch, staggered, tripped up, and had the mortification of seeing 
his wicket calmly put down before his eyes, while he lay prone 
upon the ground some yards outside the popping-crease. 

S. D. Smith,* who was Captain of the Eleven in 1873, fur- 
nished the most remarkable example of quick scoring which has 
probably ever been performed, by getting no less than 44 runs 
in twelve minutes, or at the rate of 220 to the hour ! The 
largest individual score made in a foreign match was secured 
by S. A. P. Kitcat in 1886. His total, made against a team of 
O.M.s, amounted to 204, when he was compelled to retire 
owing to a severe attack of cramp. Before this the record 
score had been that of 171, made by J. P. Cheales, against the 
Hampshire Gentlemen, in 1884, out of a total of 445 ; it was 
nearly equalled by F. J. Poynton's 164 (not out) against the 
Liverpool team in 1886. Many "centuries " have been accom- 
plished since H. Bell -first achieved that distinction in 1855 ; but 
for details of these and other large scores we must refer our 
readers to the pages of The Marlburian> where, from time to 
time, have been published tables of innings of 50 runs or 
over, made for or against the School Eleven. 

The Marlborough Nomads Football Club had proved such a 
successful institution, that in 1873 some of the leading spirits 
in London determined to start an Old Marlburian Cricket Club 
on the same lines. A strong committee was formed, compris- 
ing most of the well-known Marlborough cricketers, though the 
list was perhaps ornamental rather than practical as very few 
of them lived in London, and a promising list of matches was 

* Now S. D. Smith-Chatterton. 
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announced. Things, however, did not seem to go happily. For 
some reason or other, perhaps because the name led to con- 
fusion with the Football Club, the Cricketing Nomads never got 
very strong support Perhaps the colours they adopted — and the 
" blazer " certainly was hideous — frightened people. Anyhow, 
whatever may have been the cause, the Club was never popular 
with the School, a sure element of failure, and after dragging 
out a precarious existence for some seasons, died a death of 
natural inanition. The following obituary notice appeared in 
The Marlburian within a black border : — 

" Decease. 

On the 6th of August, 1880, 

After the Oatlands Park Match, 

The Marlborough Nomads Cricket Club, 

Aged 7 years." 

After a decent period of mourning for this vanished institu- 
tion, J. M. Chapman, who had been its most devoted nurse 
during its declining years, set to work to constitute its successor, 
and at a meeting of O.M.s, convened by him in January 
1882, it was resolved to start another club under the title of 
" The Marlborough Bluest Avoiding former errors, a small 
committee of working members was selected, and so well did 
they exert their influence that recruits rapidly came in 
during 1882 and 1883. Not that the course of the new club 
ran by any means smooth. A sarcastic and unkindly criticism, 
which appeared in a society paper, on an unhappy display 
made by the " Blues " in a suburban match when their 
combined total reached only to six runs, at one period nearly 
wrecked their career altogether ; and great difficulties were for 
some time experienced in getting together teams. But the 
founders were determined that their efforts should succeed, and 
many good Metropolitan players, with an esprit de corps which 
cannot be too much appreciated, gave up more interesting 
engagements in order to help in establishing the " Blues " on a 
sound basis. Thus gradually the Club grew to be successful. 
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The five or six matches, on which it had first ventured, had 
swelled by 1889 to some five- or six-and-twenty ; and in 1890 a 
week's tour in August through Kent was definitely arranged, 
and now forms a regular part of the programme. Nearly all 
Marlburian cricketers who, on leaving school, find themselves 
located in or near London, make a point of joining the Club, 
while a large number of O.M.s become life members ; and 
so popular has it become in the outside world, that the 
secretary, when arranging his annual list of fixtures, finds en- 
gagements solicited from all quarters. Matches have been for 
some time regularly played with Haileybury, Tonbridge School, 
Wellington, the R.I.E.C. Cooper's Hill, and, of course, with the 
Old School. A good sprinkling of handy afternoon games is 
arranged to suit the convenience of members who cannot get 
away for the whole day, and while on tour the Club meets with 
more formidable antagonists in the "Bluemantles," the "Seven- 
oaks Vine," and the famous " Tonbridge Club and Ground." 

Critics of school cricket are apt to forget that Marlborough, 
as compared with the great foundations of Eton or Harrow, 
Winchester or Rugby, possesses after all a history but as of 
yesterday ; and on that account it is not only absurd to infer,, 
but unreasonable to expect, that it could boast as many names 
inscribed on the scroll of cricketing fame as schools of ancient 
origin and time-honoured tradition. The most that could be 
expected of the west-country College of 1843, m its short fifty 
years of existence, is that it should have made good a claim to 
take its stand on a fair level with institutions of similar rank 
and similar capabilities. This it has done, and more. Indeed, 
considering its comparative youth, the circumstances surround- 
ing its birth, and its struggle at one period for very existence, 
it has gained a position in the world of cricket as high as, if 
not higher than, its age would fully warrant. During the past 
thirty years Marlborough has contributed some twenty members 
to the Elevens of Oxford and Cambridge, and in this respect 
ranks about on a level with Winchester and Rugby, and only 
beneath Eton and Harrow. It has given to Oxford some of 
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her best-known players, and has supplied Cambridge with quite 
the best all-round cricketer that has figured in the Elevens of 
either University. It can point to Marlburian names enrolled 
in the Elevens of England, who have done battle for the Old 
Country, both at home and abroad, and has sent many a 
recruit to the aid of the Gentlemen in their contests with the 
Players. With the only school rivals with which it comes into 
active contact, it has, at any rate in recent years, fairly held its 
own, and, at its present rate of progress, bids fair to outdistance 
them, though it has still an arduous task ere it can make up 
lost ground against Rugby. In one respect undoubtedly there 
has been a marked improvement in late times in the style of 
the Marlborough Elevens as exhibited at Lord's, which has, no 
doubt, gone far to ensure them their recent successes : their play 
is no longer marred by nervousness, but is characterised by a 
freedom and vigour which their predecessors, with some few 
brilliant exceptions, generally failed to acquire. One failing 
Marlburians, ancient and modern alike, seem to share in 
: they are as a rule bad judges of a run. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

IT would be difficult perhaps to recognise in the elaborate 
system of" screwing " or " wheeling," " roking " and " pass- 
ing," which is now called Football, the same game as it was 
played at Marlborough in the forties, though its gradual 
evolution is not without interest. Piles of coats supplied the 
first goal-posts, between which was stationed some shivering 
small boy who suffered dire physical woe for any unhappy 
dereliction in duty. The ball — for the School boasted but a 
solitary specimen — was a small round one. The rules, such as 
they were, and there were none in particular, were somewhat 
similar to those of the present Association game ; for no hand- 
ling of the ball was permitted, except in the case of a fair catch, 
which gave the right to a free kick off the ground. " Off side " 
was unknown. Indeed, the whole game was played in a sense- 
less, unscientific manner, and attracted but few supporters. 
Anybody who cared to put in an appearance was welcome to 
play, but it was seldom that more than thirty or forty out of 
the whole School availed themselves of the doubtful privilege. 
The hour first chosen for play was between twelve and one 
o'clock, and there was a general rush to the pump for a " wash 
and brush up " when the bell rang for dinner. However, the 
game lived, and little by little developed an influence, till it 
became considered worthy of a place in the afternoon's pro- 
gramme of amusements, and to a certain degree a recognised 
institution. 

But it was not till the advent of Cotton as master in 1852, 
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^nging with him the traditions of the Rugby " Big Side," that 
football was placed on any substantial basis. His new assistant 
lt ^asters, Mr. Scott and Mr. Bere, threw themselves into the 
game with vigour; and Mr. Fowler, always an enthusiast for 
f school sports, lent his assistance. The whole system was 
changed ; the Rugby shape of ball was introduced, Rugby goal- 
posts were erected, and the Rugby rules with modifications 
(particularly in regard to " hacking over," which, as distin- 
guished from hacking in the squash or scrimmage, has never 
been allowed in the Marlborough fields), practically adopted. 
The principles of " off side " were inculcated. The art of " drop 
kicking" was taught, and a great stimulus was given to its 
practice by the competition prize cap offered by Mr. Bull for 
proficiency in this accomplishment, of which E. Waller was in 
1854 the first winner. 

Under these influences the game grew fast in popularity. 
There was still, however, no regular organisation, sides being 
daily chosen by the rough-and-ready method of " pick up " ; 
and as yet no distinction in the way of " caps " rewarded the 
proficiency of the players. At length the members who 
thronged to the football field became embarrassing, and it was 
at this juncture that Henry Bell * executed a brilliant and suc- 
cessful coup d'etat. He was in 1856 captain of cricket, and 
therefore under the system then in vogue ex-officio captain of 
football also ; and in the winter half of that year, with the 
assistance of Mr. Tomkinson, the then bursar and a great 
supporter of games, he formulated and published the constitu- 
tion which, as regards the divisions of the " caps," still obtains. 
On his own responsibility he selected a " Twenty," " Forty," 
and " Sixty," who were to be comprised in " Big Game," then 
and long after played on the ground below the " Eleven," and 
relegated the rest of the School, classed together as ol iroWoi, 
to a separate ground in the neighbourhood of the Sanatorium. 
It was not without some fears as to the way in which this 

* Now the Rev. Canon H. Bell. 
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bold stroke would be received, that the Captain posted up the 
notice formulating his scheme on the School board one morn- 
ing after the last boy had gone in to dinner ; and as soon as 
the meal was over he fled precipitately to the wilds of the 
Common for the rest of the afternoon to abide the result of his 
stratagem, while the School rubbed its eyes over his revolution- 
ary suggestion. The move was successful, the plan was adopted 
with hardly a dissentient voice, and from that day the estab- 
lishment of football was secured. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the game became universally fashionable all 
at, once. For a long time it was an open question whether a 
boy who had slain a squirrel fairly with a " squaler " was not 
to be considered a greater hero than he who had received 
promotion into the Twenty. There was no compulsion in the 
matter, and various attractions were advertised to allure the 
rank and file. A favourite device, which hardly ever failed to 
draw at any rate a crowd of would-be spectators, was the 
announcement passed down the tables at dinner that dear old 
Mr. Sellick had promised to play. However, year by year 
fresh adherents came in, and the muster rose steadily ; and 
when the bursar admitted the players on Big Game to regale 
themselves on beer and biscuits after the toils of conflict, an 
appreciable value became attached to the acquisition of a cap. 
So matters went on till i860, when another revolution, this 
time a democratic one, took place. A difference arose between 
some of the leading players and the Captain — who, it must 
be remembered, combined in himself the chieftainship of 
cricket as well as football — as to the date when football 
should cease so as to get the ground into order for the 
coming summer season. There was a short and keen strife 
between the rival factions, but a crisis was averted by the 
resignation, on the part of the Captain, of the football sceptre 
to J. J. Pulleine,* who took office as Captain of the first 
Twenty of which record has been preserved; and from this 

* Now Suffragan Bishop of Richmond. 
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time it has been a settled rule of the School that the two 
offices should never be combined in the same person ; the 
only apparent exception, which subsequently occurred in the 
case of F. W. Butterworth, being brought about by a series 
of unavoidable fatalities. 

A separate committee, consisting, with the Captain, of five 
members of the Twenty, were appointed to manage football 
affairs. The committee took office by virtue of seniority, or, 
when necessary, by election by the " caps," the Captain being 
an ex-officio committeeman. 

The governing body so constituted lasted down to the year 
1873, when the committee as then composed was abolished 
and succeeded by a body formed of the Football Captains of the 
various houses ; and in 1879 absolute powers were vested in 
the School Football Captain for the time being as to selection 
for the Twenty, though the committee still retained a voice as 
to promotion into the Forty and Sixty, and as to the general 
conduct of the game. Meanwhile the Rev. F. Bright had in 
1863 instituted a prize belt for place-kicking, the competition 
for which, like that for the " Bull " cap, has ever since its 
establishment formed a regular part of the annual programme. 
F. G. Hume was the first winner of the " Bright " belt, and the 
same season he carried off the " Bell " cap also, a feat which 
has been since repeated by W. S. Owen in 1869, by J. E. 
Square in 1876, and by J. R. Taylor in 1887.* 

With the organisation of the game as effected by H. Bell, 
regular matches, such as Sixth v. School, Old House v. New 
House, North v. South, and others soon came into vogue, and 
for off days, such as " fag days," contests were arranged between 
the various houses. 

Puntabout, too, soon became a recognised institution during 
the hour before dinner, and club balls were provided in con- 
siderable numbers for the purpose. The greater part of the 
School used at one time to take part in the exercise, even 

* C. R. Gunner won the Cap in 1870 and the Belt in 1871, and H. T. 
Keeling the Cap in 1882 and the Belt in 1883.— Ed. 
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those who did not figure in the regular games, and the field was 
crowded with energetic kickers ; some practising "places," others 
joining in the general turmoil of " dropping." There is no doubt 
that puntabout formed an excellent school for the practice of 
the latter style of kicking, which, alas ! in these days, when 
such a premium is placed on fast sprinting and clever passing, 
seems in danger of becoming a lost art. 

"Big Game" as conducted down to 1865 would afford a 
strange sight to the player of to-day. The players came up un- 
coated, but enveloped in rugs of various textures and divers hues, 
which were usually fastened round the neck by a leather buckle 
and strap. A rug was, in fact, in those days, as essential a part 
of the School equipment as the ubiquitous cushion ; and was 
utilised not only as a carpet upon which to recline on the 
" Eleven " in summer, in accordance with the usage which still 
survives, but as a cloak for protection against cold and rain in 
the winter half. Short trousers or knickerbockers were not 
en regie; the nether garment was worn long, and generally 
tucked, at the bottom, inside the sock. After some ten 
minutes' general puntabout, the game began on the Captain's 
time-honoured call of " Come along up ! " Each side mustered 
some forty or fifty strong; on 01 iroAAot the numbers were 
frequently far greater. There were two " half-backs," and as 
a rule two " backs." Occasionally a third back was intro- 
duced when extra tackling power was deemed necessary, and 
he was generally placed slightly forward of the full-backs, so 
as to form a sort of " three-quarters," and in process of time, 
but not for many years, he came to be recognised by that title. 
The duties of this extra back were, however, in no way 
analogous to those of the modern three-quarters ; he was to all 
intents and purposes a back player, and expected to act as 
such; and it was not until 187 1 that the true utility and 
functions of this player were appreciated and practised by 
S. Morse. There was, of course, absolutely nothing in the 
shape of passing. When a player was collared, he was supposed 
to be bound to have the ball down, but not infrequently he had 
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to be " scragged " into submission ; and after the ball was 
actually grounded he could keep his hand upon it, and thus 
hold it dead until a " squash " or scrimmage was formed round 
him. Either by law or received custom, however, the ball 
might be held up within a measurable distance of the opponents' 
goal line ; and if the squash could be then forced over the 
line, the next proceeding was to engage in a " grovel " on the 
ground. To an outsider a grovel must have presented a 
most grotesque spectacle, formed as it was of wriggling, writh- 
ing figures, with interlacing legs and arms, for all the world 
like a mass of mammoth worms, who struggled to prevent, or 
secure, a " touchdown " or " try," and who only dropped off 
one by one as they lost touch of the ball. These grovels 
lasted sometimes as long as ten minutes, till one or other of 
the captains of the sides gave up the contest, and to the players 
themselves were important and serious features in the game. 

For backs and half-backs the instructions were to run as far 
as possible, but always to get your drop before being collared. 
The backs, when they had executed their kick, generally retired 
to their places, unless an exceptional opportunity opened for 
following it up successfully. The half-backs, on the other 
hand, after kicking, always ran on, so as to put their team 
" on side," since, under the rules, a player who had charged 
once could not do so a second time till he had placed himself 
on a level with his own half-backs ; and it was on this account 
rather an advantage to kick high in the air, so as to be well on 
to the ball by the time it descended. Punting was occasionally 
practised, and a goal could be made in this manner. It was 
to encourage dropping that a back was allowed, if he made a 
fair catch, a clear run of five yards before he could be charged. 
Dropping was, in fact, one of the leading features of the game ; 
and it is doubtful whether, from the spectators' point of view, 
it did not form a prettier incident in the play than the latter- 
day system of passing. Safe-footed kickers, such as H. Bell or 
E. E. Money, and in later years W. H. Milton, would some- 
times with their sweeping drops keep the ball flying to and fro 
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over the heads of the forwards for some five or six turns, till a 
short kick or a plucky charge brought it once more into general 
play. Tripping a runner was permissible, but not " hacking 
over." 

The forward play consisted chiefly of tight squashes or 
scrimmages, into which it was undeniably bad form to enter 
with bent head. The combatants stood bolt upright and 
shoved, making pretty free play meantime with their feet. 
Hacking in the squash, as distinct from "hacking over in the 
open field, though not entirely prohibited, was supposed to 
be only allowable in the vicinity of the ball ; but, as it was 
impossible to see where the ball actually was, players were 
not over-particular as to where their kicks ultimately came 
home. It was considered a gross breach of form to attempt to 
extricate the ball from a squash otherwise than by carrying it 
through by brute force, and "foiking," the earliest form of 
fishing it out, was sternly anathematised. Then, as now, it was 
considered a triumph in the art of forward play to pilot a ball 
firmly lodged between the legs through the dense mass . to 
the other side, but it required a tough pair of shins and an 
uncommon amount of pluck to accomplish the feat. Some- 
times, indeed, especially when the sides were very numerous, 
the very converse of the dropping play between the backs, as 
above described, took place ; the ball hardly ever left the 
squash at all during the whole game, or if so, only to rest for a 
moment in the hands of some hemmed-in half-back, who in 
vain struggled to find a free square yard in which to get his 
drop. To be able on the instant, and under such circum- 
stances, to accomplish a clear kick was considered one of the 
chief qualifications for a half-back, and was cultivated as a fine 
art. H. Hillyard and H. Freeman were adepts* at the 
practice. It was, perhaps, in this way that Freeman acquired 
the aptitude in that respect which subsequently gained him 
such a brilliant reputation, and enabled him to render such 
signal services to the English Twenty. in the International 

* As also was J. W. Baines. — A. C. C. 
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matches. For dribbling there was, in the crowded state of the 
game, but little opportunity, and it was consequently not often 
attempted, though S. H. Butcher and E. Kewley would some- 
times perform marvellous feats in this manner. 

In house matches the whole house played, sometimes 
sixty strong. The house-master, too, generally took part, and 
very often did good work. Players in early days will hardly 
forget the energy of the Rev. F. Bright,* for many years the 
master of Preshute, and his forcible protests against picking up. 
These house games were perhaps the most confused of all, 
since every boy, no matter how small, was bound to come up ; 
and the principal use to which the little fellows were put was 
being bodily thrown on to the top of the " squash " to bring it 
down. The Sixth Form played literally the School — that is to 
say, all the "caps"— and the Twenty had to allow to their 
opponents double their own numbers. Moreover, all who had 
acquired a former right to play in matches, such as old 
members of the Sixth Form or Twenty, were qualified to join 
in, a corresponding allowance being made to the opposite side, 
and frequently did so, especially in the case of masters who 
had been O.M.s. At one time even a bystander so qualified 
might rush in for the nonce, and retire again when he had had 
enough. A curious circumstance, however, led to this last 
regulation being altered. On the occasion of a certain house 
match, a member of one of the houses engaged, who had been 
laid up in the sick-room, was allowed out for an afternoon's 
airing, and forthwith repaired to the field to look on at the 
game. Naturally he soon got immensely excited, and, snatching 
an opportunity, as the ball came bounding in his direction, 
seized it, ran on, and kicked a goal for his house in his sick- 
room slippers ! 

To win a match in the ordinary School Big Game, it was 
necessary to obtain three actual goals, which might be made 
off a place-kick, a drop, or, down to 1869, off a punt; touch- 
downs or tries did not score at all towards a victory. In 

* Now the Master of University College, Oxford. - 
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house matches, however, failing three goals, the contest was 
decided by the actual number of goals and touchdowns ob- 
tained by either side ; but even here no quantity of touchdowns 
formed the equivalent of a goal. Umpires were unknown ; 
disputes which, indeed, not infrequently arose, were settled 
somehow or other by conference between the captains of 
sides. Big Games lasted for five days, unless one side sooner 
scored the necessary three goals, and house matches for three 
days. 

Up to 1865 Big Game and ol iroXXoi were, besides the "A " 
House game, which enjoyed an independent existence to itself, 
the only two musters at football ; but in this year a new game, 
called the " Middle Game," constituted of the lower half of the 
Sixty and the bigger boys from ol iroWoi, was started, having 
assigned to it the space between the two former grounds. 
Thus the numbers in Big Game were reduced to a reasonable 
compass ; and at about the same time the numbers playing in 
a house match were reduced to twenty-five. 

In 1867, "in consequence of the great numbers who played 
football and the increasing interest taken in the game throughout 
the School," — so runs the entry in the Club Minute Book, — 
it was determined to institute a fourth game, and the whole 
system was revised. Thenceforth the Twenty and Forty alone 
had a right to play in Big Game ; an " Eighty " took the place 
of the Middle Game, consisting of those of the Sixty who did 
not figure in Big Game and certain others ; and a new game 
was started called " the Hundred," which had assigned to it 
the ground by the side of the Eleven now called " the ^roAAol. ,, 
The original ol ttoXXol remained for the present as before. 
Thus we see that within eleven years from the date of 
H. Bell's famous edict the number of games had grown from 
one to four, and the number of players had increased probably 
in a still greater proportion. A few years later, and the 
Twenty established 1 a successful claim to a distinctive School 
cap. 

During W. S. Dixon's captaincy in 1869 some very useful 
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reforms were introduced. Grovels were limited in duration 
to two minutes ; umpires, without, however, a referee, were 
appointed for house matches, the keenness of the competition 
for the " House Cup," then a recent institution, having led to 
much wrangling at various times ; and it became no longer 
allowable to punt a goal. A system of scoring, too, was intro- 
duced, comprising a new point altogether, which was termed a 
" rogue." A rogue arose when either side was driven to touch 
the ball down in self-defence behind its own goal, and three 
rogues counted the scale as the equivalent to a touchdown or try. 
Thus a little football table was created, which ran as follows : — 

3 Rogues = 1 Touchdown. 

4 Touchdowns = 1 Goal. 
3 Goals = 1 Game. 

A dead set, however, was made from the first against the rogue, 
which was found in practice to work injustice, and the system 
of scoring proved unpopular, so in the succeeding captaincy of 
J. W. Baines a return was made to the old methods. 

Now, of course, goals and tries have their definite ratio, 
and count as so many points accordingly ; and Dixon had thus, 
in fact, though in advance of his time, hit upon what is now 
recognised as the true principle of reckoning; but the rogue 
has never been revived as an element in scoring. 

During H. VassalPs captaincy in 1878 the Twenty was 
changed into a " Fifteen," which is still the limit of the leading 
body, though the Forty and Sixty still retain their names and 
numbers. A few years later the sides in house matches, which 
had been already diminished to twenty, were still further 
reduced also to fifteen. In recent years the whole system of 
play has been revised. Big Games, in the old sense of the 
term, have been abolished, though there is still an occasional 
game arranged amongst the leading players, and a spasmodic 
institution, familiarly known as " Remnants," for those who do 
not play in their Upper or Lower House games. The Fifteen 
have for all their important matches migrated to the Common. 

18 
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The record of the old divisions now survives only in the 
nomenclature of the grounds which they formerly occupied, 
and the game is played according to the house system, much 
in the same way as cricket. 

The rules, after frequent and, at one time, almost annual 
tinkering, — for the fads and traditions of Marlborough Football 
were extreme and deep-rooted, — were at last, in quite recent 
times, assimilated to those adopted by the Rugby Union. The 
chief point at variance lay in the rule as to picking up. Marl- 
borough rules, and more particularly Marlborough custom, 
demanded that the ball should not be picked up unless it were 
actually bounding ; if rolling, it was necessary to hitch it up 
by the toe, or between the feet, before it could be handled ; 
and though the School joined the Union in 1874, it cut itself 
adrift again shortly afterwards to pursue its old usage. The 
method of collaring, too, formed a minor subject of difference. 
Happily common sense has at length prevailed, and the Union 
rules have been adopted in their integrity. 

The great internal match of the year in early days was the 
contest on Big Game between the Old and the New Houses, 
or, as it was generally termed, the " B and C " Match. This 
contest naturally fell into desuetude as soon as Cotton House 
and Littlefield were fairly established ; but the excitement that 
surrounded it in olden time was enormous, and it was fought 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Second in interest came the 
" Sixth and School " Match, a time-honoured institution im- 
ported from Rugby, which not infrequently resulted in a victory 
for the prefects, in spite of the overwhelming numbers arrayed 
against them. Many other scratch matches, such as " North 
v. South," "Alphabet Matches," "Chapel Sides," "Clergy v. 
Laity," and others, filled in the season. Above all, however, 
was the enthusiasm produced in early days by the contest for 
the House Cup, which was first set on foot in 1866, and which 
was rendered the more exciting by the fact that hitherto there 
had been no regular struggle for the supremacy. When the 
competition was first promoted, Thompson's (Crescent) and 
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Macdonald's (Mitre) were admittedly the superior houses in 
football, and the games between them were fought out on the 
keenest lines. The former house, however, proved itself during 
the first five years far and away the strongest in the School, for 
during the whole of that period it only lost one match (which 
gave Macdonalds the Cup in 1867), and secured its position as 
" Cockhouse " for four years out of the five : in the last year 
(1870) in which it thus triumphed it numbered in its Twenty- 
five no less than ten Twenty caps. Fortunes have, however, 
happily varied very much since those days, and the erection of 
the new out-houses, of course, did much to distribute more 
equally the leading players. 

For many years no regular foreign matches were played 
except against Old Marlburians, though occasionally the School 
tried conclusions with teams of Old Rugbeians or the Black- 
heath Club. No inter-School game was attempted till 1864, 
when a match was arranged with Clifton College ; but the 
event was attended with such unhappy consequences that the 
experiment was not again repeated until very recent times. 

In this year of grace the Captain of the Twenty was J. A. 
Boyle. He was a fast runner, a sure place-kicker, and a 
brilliant " drop." He had, when running, a curious and re- 
markable knack of holding the ball by one hand at the apex 
in a kind of clawlike clutch, and of using it thus grasped as a 
weapon of defence against being collared, and when about to 
drop he would balance it for the moment in his extended palm. 

The match was played with twenty a side at Marlborough, 
and it had been arranged that, in accordance with the home 
rule, hacking over should be barred, though the Clifton 
regulations permitted it. Marlborough possessed considerably 
the stronger team, kept the game well in their opponents' goal 
from the start, and got several touchdowns, none of which, 
however, were turned into goals. Now, whether it was that 
agreement as to no hacking over was misunderstood, or that 
the Clifton Twenty became irritated at being pressed, is not 
clear ; but this is certain, that before long cries broke from the 
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Cliftonian throats of " Hack him over ! " " Hack him ! " when- 
ever a run was attempted on the part of Marlborough. These 
suggestions were soon put into practice, and naturally provoked 
reprisals. A great deal of hot blood was engendered, and at one 
time it looked very much as if the match would degenerate 
into a free fight. At this juncture Boyle walked up to the 
Master,* who was standing at the touch-line looking on. " I 
think we'd better stop the game, sir, hadn't we ? " " No, no ! " 
came the clear, decisive reply ; " they'll think we're afraid of 
them. Win the game first, and then talk about stopping if 
you like ! " Boyle strode back to his place behind the squash 
with determination in his heart. His chance was not long in 
coming. A few minutes afterwards he got hold of the ball 
and started for a run. Twice was he brought to the ground 
by an insidious hack, and twice he struggled to his feet, still 
clutching the ball in his curious grasp. A moment more, and 
he had by a brilliant drop, executed just in the nick of time, 
sent the ball flying plump and fair between the Clifton goal- 
posts just as for the third time he was rolled over on the grass ; 
and at the sight there burst forth such a cheer from Marlburian 
throats as has never before nor since been heard on the football 
field. Marlborough honour was satisfied, and the pent-up 
enthusiasm of the School knew no bounds. The opposing 
hosts, after the call of "No game," found time to smooth 
down their ruffled feelings, and parted in the end on amicable 
terms ; but the traditions and legends of the match lasted on 
for many years, and the experiences of the day led to the 
effectual discouragement of further contests with any alien 
team for some time. 

However, in 187 1, when C. R. Gunner held the captaincy, a 
match was arranged and successfully played with the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, who had been very ancient 
opponents in the cricket field ; and a game with the Clifton 
Town Club was inaugurated in 1873. These two matches, as 

* The Rev. G. G. Bradley, the present Dean of Westminster. 
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also that against the Nomads, have since their institution 
formed recognised parts of the season's programme. The 
match with the Nomads has, in fact, been played ever since 
that club was started in 1868 without a single break, and has 
therefore just reached the respectable antiquity of a quarter of 
a century's custom. 

Other antagonists, such as Keble College, with whom the 
School team tried conclusions annually for some years, from 
time to time presented themselves, so that the Twenty or 
Fifteen had plenty on its hands ; and in 1887 the " epoch- 
making match " with Wellington College was set on foot. 

The experiment, having regard to the experiences of 1864, 
was a bold one; but it was attended with complete success, 
owing no doubt in chief measure to the assimilation of rules 
and the presence of umpires. The first match was played at 
Wellington under A. B. Robinson's captaincy in 1887. It 
resulted in a victory for the home team by two goals and a try 
to nothing ; and there was no doubt that the best side won. 
Marlborough avenged this preliminary defeat in the succeeding 
year (1888), but had again to succumb to superior play in the 
next season's engagement, the decision of which had to be 
postponed, owing to bad weather, until February, 1890. Wel- 
lington, carrying the contest with spirit into their opponents' 
quarters, beat Marlborough on its own ground in the 
November of the same year, and scored a further decisive 
victory at home in 1891. The match of 1892 had, for various 
causes, to be put off until February, 1893, and then once again 
the Wellington team vindicated the superiority of their style by 
a further triumph, thus winning five out of the six matches 
that have been played. Under these circumstances it becomes 
a question for serious consideration whether the methods 
under which football is played at Marlborough do not need 
entire revision, so as to bring them more into accord with 
modern developments. Pluck and endurance Marlburians 
possess in plenty, but in dexterity and adroitness they are 
clearly outmatched ; and it is certain that something must be 
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radically wrong, when they are beaten, time after time, by a 
school considerably inferior to them in numbers, but at the 
same time possessing a highly organised system of play for its 
entire body. 

It is a subject for congratulation that Marlborough has been 
able to enter once more into active and pleasant rivalry with its 
old opponent Clifton College. This match was revived and 
played once more at Marlborough in 1891, when it resulted in 
a draw, neither side scoring any points. A most hospitable 
reception awaited the Marlburian team at Clifton in November, 
1892, when the second encounter took place; and mainly 
owing to Mortimer's tactics, and by a clever bit of passing 
between A. Spence, A. B. Cheales, and N. D. Lupton, by 
means of which the last named obtained a try, the only point 
scored for either side, they secured a hardly earned triumph. 

The programme of foreign fixtures has, in the last year of 
which this record tells, swelled to nine events, and the Marl- 
borough Fifteen have won five out of the eight matches which 
have been actually played. 

What a changed scene the football field of to-day presents to 
the eye of the original Marlburian ! Coats superseded by 
goal-posts ; no longer the ball hiding in insignificant obscurity, 
but a host of balls flying in all directions ; neat flannels and 
jerseys in place of mud-bespattered shirt sleeves and torn 
trousers ; organised teams of players in lieu of disorderly 
rabbles ; and, above all, harmony and the referee's whistle where 
wrangling and disorder once reigned supreme. 

Probably the most brilliant period in the history of Marl- 
borough football lay in the decade from 1870 to 1880, both as 
regards the influence it exercised and the reputation its players 
acquired in the outside world. The Marlborough Nomads 
Football Club, which soon took a position amongst the clubs 
of the metropolis, was founded in 1868, chiefly through the 
exertions of J. A. Bourdillon, who, whether as captain of the 
cricket eleven, captain of the rifle corps, or a prominent 
member of three football Twenties, was one of the most 
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energetic of Marlburians. With him were associated in the 
foundation of the Club, F. I. Currey, who was the first secre- 
tary, and in a few years became captain, as well as H. S. 
Iliingworth and R. F. Isaacson, who both in turn succeeded to 
the secretarial duties, which in later years were undertaken by 
the late J. D. Vans Agnew, one of the most universally popular 
football players of his time. 

Almost immediately they were started the Nomads found 
themselves engaged with ail the leading clubs of the day. They 
soon counted amongst their opponents the Blackheath and the 
Richmond Clubs, besides the now defunct Gipsies and Ravens- 
court Park, against whom they held their own with varying 
and sometimes, notably in 1882 when they scored their first 
victory over Blackheath,* with brilliant success. They are the 
oldest of all school clubs with the exception of the Old 
Etonians, and of all Rugby Clubs yield seniority only to 
Blackheath, Richmond, the Harlequins, and the Clapham 
Rovers. But the fortunes of the Nomads have been chequered. 
During the first twelve years of their existence they furnished 
a goodly list of members to the International Twenties, to 
whom reference is made later on ; and apart from them the 
standard of play has been maintained with fair consistency 
throughout by such players as A. K. Butterworth, C. M. 
Wilkins, F. Thursby, and the present Captain, W. I. Rowell. 
To Butterworth, indeed, the Nomads owe a heavy debt, for he 
resuscitated their broken fortunes at a very critical period in 
their history, and proved perhaps the best captain they have 
had. In more recent years they have suffered from one of 
those periods of depression to which all purely school institu- 
tions are more particularly liable. This is due in a great 
measure, no doubt, to the circumstance that some of the 
leading school players have cast in their lot with other clubs, 
and in some part to the fact that they have now to compete 
with many younger and perhaps more vigorous compeers. 

* A disputed victory had been decided on appeal to the Union in favour 
of the Nomads in 1875 or 1876. — Ed. 
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But as the Club has outlived many stalwart rivals and done 
good duty in the past, so there is every reason to believe that, 
receiving proper support from its Alma Mater, it will survive 
and flourish in the future. In these days there is more than 
ever reason to support an institution which serves as a barrier 
against the rising tide of professionalism. 

The Marlborough Nomads took part in the foundation of 
the Rugby Football Union in 187 1, through their representa- 
tive F. I. Currey, who was one of the original committee 
entrusted with the drafting of the rules, and who has been a 
most valuable and active member of the executive ever since. 
He has, from time to time, filled every office, having been by 
turns committeeman, secretary and treasurer, vice-president, 
and president. Besides Currey many other Marlburians have 
been associated with the Union in an official capacity, such as 
A. St. G. Hamersley, H. Freeman, E. Kewley, A. K. Butter- 
worth, J. D. Vans Agnew, W. M. Tatham, and H. Vassall, the 
iast named of whom has now for many years held the post of 
treasurer. F. H. Fox is still on the committee as represent- 
ing the West, and R. S. Whalley after many years' service is 
now a vice-president. 

While the Nomads were doing their part in establishing 
Rugby football in London, the Marlburians at the .Universities 
were not idle in the same direction. The Oxford Rugby 
Football Club was started in 1869, and Harold Freeman, then 
of Oriel, took a place on the first committee. In these days 
very few except Rugby and Marlborough men played the 
Rugby game at all ; and this fact is brought into curious promi- 
nence by one of the original rules of the Oxford Club that all 
members who hailed from either of these two schools should 
pay a subscription of half a crown, but that the contribution 
should be optional in the case of all other members. Many 
Marlburians played in various minor matches for the Univer- 
sity in early days, such as J. W. Baines, C. B. Woollcombe,. 
W. G. Fellowes, and others, who have not had the good fortune 
to have their status chronicled. The first recorded team that 
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played against Cambridge in 1872 comprised four well-known 
Marlburians, E. A. Deacon, H. B. Carlyon, E. M. R. Edgell, 
and W. R. B. Fletcher ; fifteen Rugbeians, including W. O. 
Moberley, the Captain ; and only one outsider. F. S. Powell * 
was one of the Twenty of 1873. F. H. Lee became Captain of 
the Club in 1876, the first time that that post was not filled 
by a Rugbeian ; and H. Vassall, who played for four successive 
seasons, held the same office both in 1881 and in 1882. W. 
M. Tatham occupied the same position in 1883, and R. O. B. 
Lane in 1889. Under Vassall's captaincy the Oxford team 
attained to such a pitch of excellence as has never before and 
seldom, if ever, since been acquired by any Fifteen. Himself 
a consummate player, he has been termed "a prince of 
captains." He evolved the plan of systematic combination 
among the forwards which now forms such a marked feature in 
the game ; and is equally well known as an official of the Union, 
and an authority in the world of literature on Rugby football. 
Besides H. Freeman, Fletcher, Lee, Vassall, and Tatham, E. 
Peake and R. F. C. de Winton have all passed through Oxford 
to the greater glories of the International contests. 

It is only of comparatively recent years that Marlburians 
have gone in any considerable numbers to Cambridge, and 
consequently old School names do not figure so early or so 
frequently in the annals of this University. W. P. Crawley 
had, indeed, been one of a committee appointed in 1863, with 
a view to constructing a code of rules under which all kinds 
and conditions of play might be united. The attempt did not, 
however, prove successful, probably because the various School 
traditions were too strong ; and the Rugby players adhered to 
their style of play, but with no particular organisation, till about 
1872, when the Cambridge Rugby Union Club first came into 
existence. R. S. Whalley and W. H. Churchill played in many 
of the early matches for the Club, and in 1876 it received a 
valuable accession in C. P. Wilson, who played for the Univer- 
sity for four years, and succeeded to the captaincy in 1880. 

* Now F. S. Baden-Powell. 
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Besides becoming an International football player, he repre- 
sented the " Light Blue " in the cricket field and on the 
bicycling path. Wilson is the only Marlburian who has as yet 
played both for Cambridge and for England, and he has gained 
the almost unique position of an " International " under both 
the Rugby and the Association rules. W. I. Rowell has gained 
a " double Blue " for football and cricket. 

A. St. G. Hamersley, a hard-working, powerful forward, took 
part in the first International Match that was played, which 
was contested between England and Scotland at Edinburgh in 
187 1. He remained in the team for the next three succeeding 
seasons, and captained it in 1874. F. I. Currey, F. W. Mills, 
and H. Freeman joined the English Twenty in 1874. Mills 
played also in 1873, and Freeman in 1873 and 1874. Freeman's 
name became one of terror to the Scotchmen, for he dropped 
the winning goal for England in his first and third year, and a 
most alarming " poster " in his second. The kick by which 
he won the match in 1874 was, in fact, a marvel of dropping, 
being effected with the left foot, out of a loose squash, and in 
spite of the encumbering embraces of more than one opponent. 
W. R. B. Fletcher was another of the 1873 team, as well as 
S. Morse ; the latter rendered service as half-back on to 1875. 
In the year of Hamersley's captaincy there were, as in the 
preceding season, besides himself, four other Marlburians 
doing battle for England, H. Freeman, W. H. Milton, S. 
Morse, and E. Kewley, as well as one, H. M. Hamilton, who 
was amongst the Scottish ranks. Kewley had a glorious 
career. He played five times against Scotland and twice 
against Ireland, and was Captain in 1877 and 1878. He 
became justly famous for his dribbling powers ; and, in addition 
to his services in the field, he rendered most valuable assistance 
in organising the Union in the north of England, and bringing 
forward prominent players from that part of the country. 
Milton took part, as did C. R. Gunner, in the contests against 
Ireland in 1875, anc * Fletcher in that against Scotland in the 
same year. F. H. Lee, while captain of the Oxford Rugby 
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Football Club in 1876, played against Scotland, and in the 
next year against Ireland. The record was taken up by 
H. Vassall in 1881, when he donned the International cap and 
jersey for the first time against Scotland. In the same year 
he contributed four tries to the direful defeat which Wales 
experienced in their first attempt to cope with their English 
rivals. He had an old schoolfellow playing with him in C. P. 
Wilson, and another against him in E. Peake ; and he repre- 
sented the " Rose " on three further occasions in the next two 
years. W. M. Tatham has been most consistent in his labours 
for his country, for he was to be found in each of the three 
matches against Scotland, Ireland, and Wales for the two 
seasons of 1883 and 1884. F. H. Fox was elected to the 
English team in 1888. England during this and the next 
season took no part in any International contests, in con- 
sequence of the famous disputes as to the jurisdiction of the 
International Board. When play was resumed against Scotland 
in 1890 Fox was Captain. This list closes with the name of 
R. F. C. de Winton, who, discarding his Welsh allegiance, 
accepted his International colours for England at the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

It was hardly to be expected that Marlborough should do 
much for Association football ; but here, too, the School has 
had International representatives in J. B. Challen, who has 
played for Wales, and in C. P. Wilson, who, as above mentioned, 
has served his country in a double capacity. 

It is impossible, within the limits which must of necessity 
be placed to this brief chronicle, to enumerate the names or 
exploits of a tithe of the players who have made Marlborough 
Football famous at home and over seas ; but it is no idle boast 
to say that Rugby has ever found in its younger sister-school 
an active assistant in the establishment of its traditionary game. 
Whatever, now or in the future, may be the standard of merit 
on the Marlborough fields, it will always be remembered with 
pride that the players trained there were in the van of those who 
succeeded in raising Rugby football into a national institution. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE game of Rackets has always been somewhat of an 
exotic at Marlborough ; devices for stimulating it, and 
letters bewailing the paucity of prize entries, dating back to the 
earliest, as they may be found in the latest numbers of The 
Marlburian. That this is a pity no one, who knows what a 
resource it is in India, Malta, and the English communities 
and garrisons all over the world, will deny. Some consolation 
may be derived from the reflection that there has been a certain 
measure of success in it, and that this has been won in spite of 
many disadvantages, such as the following. Its expensiveness 
is, more than in some schools, a bar to its being taken up by 
many boys, especially when young. It is so entirely subordi- 
nate to the main games of the School that, when its interests 
conflict with theirs, it inevitably goes to the wall. Of late years 
the arrangement of School hours prevents members of the Army 
Class from practising much or at all, unless they eschew foot- 
ball. Not many foreign matches can be expected to come off 
in Wiltshire. No such game as Squash Ball, which has done 
so much for IJarrow rackets, has ever yet taken root at Marl- 
borough. Nor, though that may be a dubious disadvantage, 
has a permanent professional ever been employed. Add to 
this that the first covered court was wholly unlike the London 
one, and that the old arrangements at Prince's were decidedly 
unfavourable to Marlborough when its best pairs were sent up, 
and we need go no farther to account for the School having 
never yet succeeded in winning the Public Schools Cup. It 

384 
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must, however, be remembered that before Prince's Court was 
demolished, and while the old rules were in force, only one 
school, except Eton and Harrow, viz., Rugby — and Rugby 
only once — had ever won it. In the last four years Charter- 
house, Wellington, and Malvern have each been successful 
once at the Queen's Court ; but it may be fairly claimed that, 
taking the aggregate of matches to the end of 1892 Marl- 
borough need yield precedence to no school except Eton and 
Harrow in the calibre of the players it has turned out ; though 
the average has, from various untoward circumstances, been 
lowered since 1888. The author of the article on Rackets in 
the Badminton Series says, " Marlborough has been well up 
once or twice, and two or three years back had a pair well 
worthy a final victory " ; and we doubt whether he had in 
view the pair which we should consider as on the whole the 
School's best, or which was nearest winning. But stronger 
testimony is given by the Oxford and Cambridge registers. 
From 1880 to 1892 Marlborough has been represented in the 
University Double Match nine times, — six at Cambridge and 
three, at Oxford; and in the Single Match four times. In 1884 
both the players in the Single Match were Marlburians, viz. y 
E. H. Buckland (who three times played for Oxford) and 
H. M. Leaf. Besides these, F. H. Lee, who won the Single 
Racket in his first year at Oxford, narrowly missed representing 
the University, being just beaten in the competition by that 
well-known player Mr. A. J. Webbe. C. H. Leaf was in 
much the same position at Cambridge, and would in some 
years certainly have been good enough to play in the Double 
Match ; while F. Meyrick-Jones, though (very unluckily) he 
did not play for Cambridge, won the Handicap Racket, the 
Medal, and the Challenge Cup there in 1888, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the very best players the School has produced. 
The names of those who have actually represented their 
University since 1858, when W. H. Benthall played for 
Cambridge, are, in 1880 and 1881, A. G. Steel for Cambridge; 
in 1882, F. M. Lucas for Cambridge ; in 1883, H. M. Leaf for 
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Cambridge; in 1884, E. H. Buckland for Oxford, and H. M. 
Leaf for Cambridge; in 1885 and 1886, E. H. Buckland for 
Oxford ; and in 1891, E. H. Miles for Cambridge. Of other 
Marlburians who, if they had gone to the Universities, would 
assuredly have distinguished themselves, we may mention 
A. K. Butterworth, G. M. Butterworth, A. W. Martyn, — than 
whom there has scarcely ever, if ever, been a better player 
while actually at the School, — A. Martyn, W. C. Hedley, 
F. W. D. Quinton, and B. A. Cuninghame. Two other very 
good players as boys, afterwards, like G. M. Butterworth, 
excelled at lawn tennis, namely, R. T. Richardson and C. J. 
Cole. Some of the above have distinguished themselves 
elsewhere. A Martyn, for instance, in the Military Champion- 
ship Tournament in 1892, played, along with another O.M., 
F. Burbury, in the final tie. There have also, though we 
have been unable to procure precise data on the subject, 
been several times lately representatives of the School in the 
Woolwich and Sandhurst matches, W. A Cairnes, W. C 
Hedley, F. W. D. Quinton, and J. E. Cairnes having all played 
for Woolwich. 

Of matches with other schools not played in London, there 
have been up to the date at which this is written (December, 
1892) twenty-one. Of these — and it is a record which will 
stand comparison with that of any of the School pursuits — 
eighteen have been won. Cheltenham was defeated twice in 
T892 ; Clifton, on the Marlborough court, once, in 1891. The 
other eighteen were with Wellington, of which Marlborough 
has won fifteen, having as yet only once lost a match on its 
own court. 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences to many Marlburians 
in connection with the game must be the annual home and 
home match with Wellington, established in 188 1 at the instance 
of the Rev. H. Bull, a Wellington master, who played for 
Cambridge in 1875. .Besides the match between the schools, 
a match between the Common Rooms was also arranged, and 
was played till 1888, the Marlborough Common Room winning 
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ten out of the twelve matches which came off. Of curiosities 
in the matches it may be noted that the Wellington Boys in 
one match only totalled nine aces in four games, and that in 
one of the Common Room matches twenty-one consecutive 
aces were scored in a single hand of the Marlborough pair. 
The pleasure of the trip and the day's excitement have been 
a decided^ stimulus to the game, as also has been the pre- 
liminary racket handicap, for which C. Brampton, the ex-cricket- 
professional, has for many years given the prize. In connection 
with these matches we may mention that during the Soudanese 
War two officers sat down in a certain cafe* in Egypt. In a 
moment they recognised each other. They were Browning of 
Wellington and A. W. Martyn, and the last time they had 
met had been on the Wellington court. 

Spectators, whose presence is a useful prophylactic against 
*' nervousness " in London, are, we imagine, much rarer in the 
Marlborough than the Wellington gallery. The competition 
for the House Cup, which was purchased out of a bequest left 
to the College by the late F. M. Lucas, attracts, indeed, a 
numerous and audible company of onlookers ; and twice a 
week at least there is, as a rule, a fair sprinkling of them to 
see the morning game, even in the football season. In summer 
the court is practically deserted, except for an hour or so after 
•cricket, when a few enthusiasts practise with decided advantage 
to themselves in the following term. One spectator, however, 
has of late years been a constant habituk of the top tier in the 
gallery, whence only, to his mortification, he can get any view 
of the game. This is a well-known dog of the Dandie breed, 
who, unless in attendance on the Rifle Corps, which he clearly 
considers his first charge, and sure to come to grief should he 
fail to echo its officer's orders or to be " in evidence " on parade, 
may perpetually be found in the afternoon, alone, and watching 
every very good or bad stroke with an apparently discriminating 
eye, as is attested by his alternate barks and whines. Appa- 
rently, we say, because the fate of any ball which happens to 
.ascend where it ought not, lends another colour to his motives, 
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which, in the case of the Rifle Corps, can only be set down to 
patriotism pure and simple. May he be always housed better 
than a predecessor, kept by one of the boys of bygone years, 
whose sole kennel was a thorn-bush on the Common ! 

Marlborough first sent up a pair to London in 1873. The 
same pair, F. W. Lee and A. K. Butterworth, went up the next 
year, and it is notable that never since then has the - same pair 
been sent up twice. In 1877 F. M. Lucas and G. M. Butter- 
worth fought their way into the final tie, and in a year of good 
players were only beaten, and that after some curious ill luck, 
by such antagonists as Bligh and Ponsonby for Eton. In 
1 88 1 A. W. Martyn and H. M. Leaf were also in the finals. 
They were decidedly the second best pair in, being only beaten 
•by eight aces in five games, though they lost four of them, and 
after a second bout of ill luck specially noticed at the time by 
the newspapers. In 1882, though beaten in the first ties, E. H. 
Buckland and C. H. Leaf will be found on examination of the 
various scores to have been the second best pair in ; and there 
was again, the next year, a very good pair in the persons of 
E. H. Buckland and F. W. D. Quinton, though the result of a 
most exciting match, in which after three games were won the 
next four were lost, was disappointing. Much the same thing 
happened in 1885, when again having won three games the 
Marlborough boys lost four to Eton. A reasonable claim may 
be made to possession of the third best pair several times in 
the last ten or twelve years, though the School was twice un- 
represented in consequence of illness or death, and this period 
has, on the whole, been the golden one of the game at 
Marlborough. 

The first court in which Marlburians practised was an open 
one, and of primitive simplicity. The boundary-wall of the 
School premises was what afterwards constituted the north 
side-wall of the first covered-court. This wall was of the same 
height as when incorporated with the covered-court, and was 
used as the end wall of two fives courts. On its surface were 
marked two targets, the purpose of which is a mystery we have 

19 
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been unable to solve. There was a roughly cemented floor, and 
any one standing on it and facing the target-stamped wall would 
have seen two side-walls of wood projecting from it ten or 
twelve feet, of equal height with it, hollow, and triangular. 
Queer-looking big packing-cases on end they must have 
looked, and a third one of the same sort, bisecting the end 
wall, formed the two so-called fives courts. Under the auspices 
of Mr. Bere, about 1854, this middle one was taken away, the 
floor was paved, and a back- wall about five feet high and with 
two side-projections was built, and thus the two fives courts 
were transformed into something more like a bat fives court 
to a modern Marlburian'S eye, though it was called a racket 
court. Its side-walls, it will be understood, did not extend 
the full length of the floor. But when there was a game, by 
a species of corv&e, against which a younger generation would 
certainly rebel, small boys were impressed so as to form a 
living link between the two extremities, and were bound to 
field any errant ball before it strayed into the mud. This open 
court was demolished in 1863, and its original wall became, as 
has been said, the northern side-wall of a covered-court, which 
is, in its turn, as we write, doomed to demolition, and now 
serves as a shed for the workmen at the new buildings. Many 
a good and hard-fought game has been played on it, among 
them being the first matches with Wellington ; but it was, un- 
fortunately, fast where the London court was slow, and slow 
where it was fast ; so that, though good in itself, the game 
could not be played as it was in the competition between the 
Public Schools. 

Partly to remedy this, and partly to ensure no boy's being 
deprived of the chance of cultivating the game, another 
court* was built in 1881. One bad accident has happened in 
it, when a boy, not playing, but in the gallery, lost an eye. 
Another, however, deserves recording. A master was struck 
on the back of the head by a ball so hard that it rebounded, 

* This court was built at the private cost of Mr. A. H. Beesly, who 
most generously presented it to the School. — Ed. 
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and hit the top of the roof. Fortunately the effects of the 
blow, though serious, were not permanent. In the Christmas 
holidays of 1881-2 a fox took refuge from the hunt in the old 
court, after running through the Master's garden and the Old 
House. Its head was presented to the Museum. 

Occasionally a professional has been engaged for a short 
time. One of them came in 1866, and electrified the School 
by, on one occasion at least, playing with a fives-bat instead 
of a racket. He was said to have played, another time, with 
a soda-water bottle ; but for this we will not vouch. Certainly 
he would have had little chance against any of the best players 
we have mentioned with either the one or the other implement. 
Another professional was engaged some years later. He did 
not appear at his appointed time. Being hunted up at last in 
the town, and out of bed, he came into a court crowded to see 
his performance. As far as movements in the air went he 
shewed signs of being an adept, but, oddly, he never hit the 
ball ! At the close of the game he left the court, and at the 
close of the day the town, as it was rumoured he was as yet 
imperfectly recovered from delirium tremens. 

We may conclude this summary by saying that, though 
jubilee honours cannot be looked for in the jubilee year, there 
was a very fair pair in 1892 ; and should nothing untoward 
happen meanwhile, that there is a prospect of an excellent one 
in 1894, and we hope we are justified in saying that the SchooFs 
past record has not been wholly inglorious. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE historian of the game of Fives as played at Marl- 
borough has a task laid upon him which is in some 
respects more difficult than the work of the chronicler of its 
more aristocratic sister Rackets. He cannot tell of matches 
between the public schools of England on London courts, nor 
even of a modest home and home match played between two 
schools (such as for the last few years has been played at Fives 
between Eton and Harrow); on his subject the sporting papers 
are silent ; and the references to it, even in the columns of The 
Marlburian, are limited almost exclusively to lists of names. 
On the other hand, the subject of fives appeals to the hearts 
and memories of a far larger number of Old Marlburians. Fives 
has been the pastime of the many, rackets the luxury of the 
few. Scores of boys, whose experience of rackets has been 
confined to gazing down from the gallery on the prowess of 
others with mingled admiration and envy, have known by- 
personal participation the keen enjoyment of fives. It is 
not, of course, that the game is in itself more popular ; but 
there are more courts ; it is less expensive ; it is easier to 
reach a fairly satisfactory standard of skill in fives than in 
rackets, and these three causes have combined to attract a 
far larger number of votaries. The third of the reasons just 
suggested seems, further, to account for the fact that fives has 
appealed to a rather different class of boys. Of course it 
brings into play quickness of eye, hand, and foot ; but not to 
the same extent as rackets ; and so, though perhaps the five 
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or six greatest players whom the School has ever turned out 
would probably be boys who were also highly distinguished 
at cricket or rackets or both, yet there have been very many 
excellent players who were not, and perhaps could never have 
been, so distinguished, and who yet have gained an eminence 
not to be despised in other and very different lines. The 
writer of this sketch, for instance, recalls the names of a 
learned palseographist at the British Museum,* of a bishop,f 
of a Chancery barrister of high repute,+ and of a winner of 
the Seatonian Prize Poem,§ who were all excellent players 
during his own school time. 

From the earliest period in the history of the School, a struc- 
ture existed which went by the name of Fives Court, and which 
is more particularly described in the preceding chapter. But 
the first courts in which the game of fives, as known nowadays, 
could ever have been played, date from 1853, when C. S. Bere, 
one of the masters, and a most energetic organiser and vigorous 
supporter of School games, got two courts built, which from the 
name of their originator were called the Big and the Little 
Bear. Part of the money, at any rate, was raised by the boys 
themselves. It was a custom to have fireworks at the end of 
the winter term, and for the School to subscribe money to 
provide them ; but at a meeting of the School it was resolved, 
on the motion of H. Bell, that the firework subscriptions should 
in future be devoted to the erection of these courts. They 
stood on the north wall of the old covered playground, and were 
commanded by the study windows which looked out in that 
direction. The Big Bear was both larger and better than its 
neighbour, in which the left-hand wall was disfigured with 
various roughnesses and projections. For this reason the Big 
Bear was appropriated to the Upper School, while the Little 
Bear, at any rate after the building of the new fives courts in 
1863, was assigned to the Lower School ; and a Lower School 
boy not unfrequently watched an opportunity of asserting 

* E. J. L. Scott. t J. J. Pulleine. 

J T. H. Carson. § J. K. Mills. 
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his rights by turning Upper School boys off it. Both courts 
are, however, mere memories of the past ; the Little Bear was 
first dismantled to make way for the Bradleian ; the Big Bear 
has been converted into a second bat fives court. 

When the racket court was built in 1863, three fives 
courts were built against its south wall. The cost of these, 
also, was partly defrayed by the boys themselves. In 1861 or 
1862 a subscription was started, to which some of the masters 
contributed sums varying from two to five guineas, and many 
of the boys smaller sums, ranging from half a sovereign to half 
a crown. When the subscription amounted to about ^125, 
the erection of new courts was undertaken by the authorities, 
who also added the large bat fives court at the east end of 
the racket court. In 1873 these three courts, as well as the 
Great Bear, had to come down to make room for the Bradleian, 
and six were built in their stead at the north end of the court 
between the gates and the racket court. In 1877 one of these 
was pulled down to make room for the new Porter's Lodge, 
and four new ones were built in the field. Last year the five 
courts remaining within the gates were demolished, and six 
were erected in the field to take their place. (Are boys ever 
" gated " now ? If so, they have not the resource of fives, 
which was permitted to their ancestors.) These ten School 
courts are further supplemented by at least five more, which 
belong to the out-houses. Preshute has two, and Summerfield 
one, open courts and without a back-wall ; Cotton House has a 
covered court with a back-wall ; and Littlefield a covered court 
without a back-wall. Of the ten School courts, seven are reserved 
for the in-college houses, two for the large out-houses, and one 
for the small boarding-houses ; the same courts are not reserved 
for the same houses each day, but are assigned to each in 
rotation. 

Nowadays any boy who wants a court applies to a member 
of the Race Committee in the morning, and the courts are 
assigned on the principle of " First come, first served." The 
principle was the same in the days of old, but the applicants 
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came in a very different fashion. When at the nod of the 
master on duty in Hall at breakfast a prefect called " licet," 
from the three doors of the Hall there issued simultaneously 
three streams of boys, who rushed at racing speed towards 
certain boards on the wall of the Modern School. The out- 
stretched ringer of the swiftest secured the court coveted for 
that day, generally " twelve to one " ; and so the hours were 
filled up in order of priority of arrival. The names were put 
down with bits of chalk, generally purloined surreptitiously 
from the mathematical class-rooms; and though the sub- 
sequent removal of a successful small boy's name in favour of 
a dishonest big one's was not wholly unknown, fellows were, 
as a whole, very honest in not removing their neighbour'* 
chalk mark. And rightly so : for, to pleasure one's handM with 
fives, one had stinted stomach of Hall loaf and pat. Sad wan hi* 
fate who sacrificed his breakfast, and yet through slowness of foot 
failed to secure a compensating court. Of course those who 
sat at the end of the middle tables got the best of the start, 
especially as that door had no porch in those days to break 
the outward rushes and the inward draughts. Considerable 
pressure, to say the least of it, used to be exerted over the 
smaller boys in good places to induce them to run for court* 
on the principle of Sic vos non vobis. Nor were false starts 
unknown, when Butler Pierce moved prematurely towards the 
middle door ; and then those who had warily dodged the master 
on duty, and crept from their own seats into more favoured 
places, were discovered and bidden with shame to go back 
farther. But "licet " and its humours came to an end in 1874. 
When, and how, did it begin ? 

The Marlburian courts are, as every one knows, perfectly 
plain ; there is no complicated arrangement of buttress, pepper- 
box, and step, as in the Eton game, nor even the simpler 
obtuse-angled buttress and back-wall of the Rugby. Hence, 
while elsewhere the court is divided between the partners in 
a four-handed game, so that one player takes the balls near 
the front-wall and his partner those which fall farther out; 
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in our game the division is such that the balls on the left 
side fall to one player, and those on the right to his partner. 
Hence, also, " volleying " is of comparatively small importance, 
and does not pay if often practised. The player has not to 
save the ball from being killed in buttress or pepper-box ; and 
very often his volley is a very feeble stroke compared with the 
return which would have come if the ball had been left to his 
partner. Hence, further, there are few really " killing " strokes, 
and the volleys or " rounds " are often of huge length. From this 
come the distinguishing characteristics of the best Marlburian 
players, the low, hard hitting, never six inches above the board, 
the accurate placing of the ball, and the unfailing certainty of 
return. Yet there are four strokes on our courts that may 
fairly be called " killing." First, and most often, when the ball 
exactly nicks the angle at the bottom of the side-wall and 
shoots dead along the floor. Yet, how often you may go on 
apparently hitting the bottom brick of the side-wall before you 
can get the dead shooter. Secondly, when a fast ball pitches 
in the farthest corner of the court, and goes breaking away 
beyond the side-wall ; a risky stroke to aim for, owing to the 
danger of the ball " going out " in the attempt. Thirdly, when 
a ball comes down the side-wall, apparently glued to it, and 
refuses to come away from it, though your opponent should 
lose his very finger-tips in the effort. Fourthly, when the ball 
first hits the side-wall hard, and then just grazes the front-wall, 
so as to drop within a few inches of it. This is perhaps the 
most beautiful stroke in the game, when made from a ball 
pitching |ar out, and it is certain to score in proportion to its 
difficulty. 

And' yet among the players of thirty years ago and more, 
these last two strokes would have been stigmatised as mean 
and " snivelling," at any rate in a single game ; and if a player 
had scored by one of them, he would have apologised to his 
opponent as having gained the point against his wish by a bit 
of sharp practice. For there was a sort of unwritten law which 
obliged one to return the ball directly to one's opponent, and 
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forbade putting it away from him to the other side, of the court. 
Hence in double games the two players who were not either 
giving or receiving the score were often merely interested 
spectators, in the position rather of " seconds " than of " princi- 
pals " in the contest. 

Other things, too, have been changed in Marlborough fives 
since those days. Now all who play actually wear fives-shoes ! 
Then there were three classes : a very few — who were also 
racket players — had proper shoes; a good many effected a 
compromise by wearing their slippers ; but most played boldly 
in their boots. This, however, about i860 was limited to the 
Little Bear ; and prefects fined those who played in boots on 
the sacred stones of the Big Bear. But, as to gloves, does 
not tradition say that the first pair which were brought within 
the gates were publicly burnt by P. A. Phelps (better known 
to his generation as " Ducky ") at the Upper School fire ? 
Anyhow, theyVere never worn, though there was plenty of hard 
hitting. Hands might be bruised till the backs were livid and 
black ; in cold weather, when deeply chapped hands began to 
swell with the warmth of play, the blood might drip in copious 
showers over the court; but gloves were heroically scorned, 
and did not come in till 1863 or 1864. It is fair to confess 
that in those days the ball was larger and consequently not 
quite so stinging as the smaller ball of modern times ; and 
players of much later date, like J. R. Napier, have been known 
to take off their gloves at a critical moment and play with bare 
hands, with the object of placing the ball more accurately, or 
of getting some " cut " upon it. 

A very salutary change was effected in the rules of the game 
some thirty years ago, when the " game-ball " stroke was de- 
prived of its special privileges. Formerly the player who received 
the score at " game-ball " was not obliged to return the ball 
vid the side-wall, but might hit directly against any part of the 
front-wall. Hence, especially in single games, a player, who 
was clearly entitled to the victory by his all-round play, was 
often worsted by an inferior, who had lots of tricks ready for 
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game-ball. Also, it used to be permitted for a player, after 
losing three or more aces in a single hand, to retire and make 
way for his partner, who took his place as recipient of the 
serve. But this rule died out a long time ago, and was only 
desirable as long as it was the custom for the pair who were 
" up " to return the ball invariably to each other, without allow- 
ing the other two to share the " round " at all. At one time, 
also, it was becoming a usual practice to " volley " the serve, 
a custom which, though entirely legal, seemed somewhat alien 
to the spirit of the game. Like " volleying " in our game 
generally, it ceased to pay if practised habitually, chiefly because 
it forced the player too far up the court, and crippled his chance 
of taking the return. 

In ancient days, P. A. Phelps, and in mediaeval times, J. R. 
Napier, stood out pre-eminently in the estimation of their con- 
temporaries, though S. C. Voules, R. T. Richardson, F. H. Lee, 
and E. H. Buckland were all quite first-rate fh their day.* 
A. G. Steel in Fives, as in all other games, was very hard to 
beat ; but the originality of his style puts him in a class by 
himself. R. CM. Harvey and O. Wynne, and B. A. Cunning- 
ham and L. G. A. Collins, were also pairs of high excellence. 
The list of winners of the Fives Prize dates from 1863, and 
the name of J. F. Mitchell heads the board. The late F. M. 
Lucas gave ;£ioo, which was expended in House Challenge 
Cups for Rackets and for Fives. The most successful houses 
have been Madden's (Mitre), 1872, 1873, 1882, 1889 ; Preshute, 
1877, 1878, 1880, 1881 ; Champneys' (Crescent), 1875, l8 76, 
1888 ; and Gould's (Star), 1884, 1890, 1892. 

* So was the writer, C. Sankey. — Ed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE immense enthusiasm that attended the Volunteer 
movement of 1859 could hardly fail to make its effect 
felt in a school like Marlborough, which had from very early 
days sent officers into the Army. Accordingly the formation 
of a School Corps very soon began to be mooted. A. H. 
Glennie, who had acquired some knowledge of volunteering 
from association, during the holidays, with the Artists' Corps 
then just enrolled in London, and C. H. Butterworth • were 
the chief leaders of the movement, and the idea was actively 
fostered by the Master.t who took a strong personal interest in 
the Corps from the commencement, and was often to be found 
shooting at the Butts with the boys' squad as soon as, to use 
a stage term, "practicable" rifles had been obtained. Some 

* Now C. H. B. de Botwor. 

f The Rev. G. G. Bradley, now Dean of Westminster. 
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seventy volunteers were soon enrolled under Butterworth as 
Captain and Glennie as Lieutenant, with a No. 2 Company 
under the command of Capt. W. North and Lieut. R. Kitson. 
The uniform, which was after the style adopted by "The 
Artists," was chosen on strictly economical lines, so as to be 
available alike for service in the ranks and for use afterwards, 
when the braid had been taken off, either in the playing fields 
or elsewhere. At first the companies drilled without any arms 
at all, but in due time the Master procured a grant of old police 
carbines, and the ranks began to assume a very martial aspect 
But the difficulty was to obtain rifles for shooting, on account 
of the expense involved in their acquisition. This, however, was 
overcome, partly by subscription, but chiefly by the aid of a 
generous friend, who advanced ^50 for the purpose ; and 
a few "Short Hay" rifles, which, by the way, had a terrific 
recoil, were procured. Swords, too, emblems of authority much 
coveted by the officers, were next purchased or presented, and 
at this juncture one of the worthy B House matrons came to the 
fore in a truly generous spirit. She produced from the store- 
house of her treasures the identical weapon worn by her late 
lamented husband, who had served in the Honourable Artillery 
Company in the reign of George IV. Restored, re-embellished 
and re-adorned, this antique weapon soon dangled on parade 
by the side of Lieut. Glennie, to whom the good dame presented 
it ; and its appearance speedily dissolved all doubts as to the 
previous existence of the defunct captain, which had in some 
circles, at any rate, been regarded as possibly mythical. 

Haggis drilled the Corps at first, till a recruiting sergeant of 
the Grenadier Guards, by name Davis, was engaged. Davis 
claimed to have been at Waterloo. Indeed, on one occasion 
he drew the Corps up in square in order to illustrate how his 
regiment had stood " for eight mortal hours " on that famous 
field. Unfortunately in the midst of his harangue some 
irreverent wag in the rear ejaculated " Oh, lor* ! ", and this 
simple exclamation sufficed to bring the worthy sergeant's 
address and the squad's formation alike into confusion. 
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It was a great day for the cadets when they were called 
upon to keep the ground on the Common for the review of the 
Wiltshire Yeomanry ; especially when the commanding officer, 
the Marquis of Ailesbury, treated them to a sumptuous lunch, 
and gave them a kindly word of thanks and praise for the 
manner in which they had performed their duties. The Corps 
itself, somewhere about this time (1861), underwent its first 
formal inspection by General Grubbe, not indeed without danger 
to that gallant officer, who, it was said, had a narrow escape 
from being riddled by a discharged ramrod. 

As may well be supposed, the shooting at the Butts was in 
early days somewhat erratic, and the position of marker 
fraught with danger. The office was filled for a long time by 
a well-known character called Slade, who, like Davis the drill 
sergeant, was a Waterloo veteran. He always performed his 
duties in a tall hat, and, in spite of the protection of his red flag, 
pretty well carried his life in his hand whenever he had 
occasion to emerge from his shelter to examine the targets. 
In fact, on one occasion, a nervous recruit actually put a bullet 
through the tall hat itself, and Slade thenceforward vowed that 
Waterloo had possessed no such terrors for him as were now 
presented by an afternoon's engagement at the Butts. Nor 
were the targets, we fear, the only mark for the cadets' bullets ; 
and one day the title of " dog-shooters," which was in the early 
days of the movement scoffingly applied to Volunteers 
generally, was literally earned for the Marlborough College 
contingent by one of their members. 

Mr. Bull kindly devoted much of his time to giving musketry 
instruction. The practice in learning position drill in those 
days was for the instructor to hold a ramrod so that he could 
peer through the hole in the end of it along the levelled rifle, 
and thus see how steadily it was held ; and it became a well- 
worn School joke of the time that aim was thus taken literally 
as well as theoretically at the " Bull's Eye." 

In the first instance Government gave no formal recognition 
to cadets, and it was not until 1870 that the Marlborough 
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College Corps became formally enrolled as such and attached 
to the 2nd Wilts. And as it was necessary, under the regula- 
tions then published, that the Corps should be under the 
command of some properly qualified officer, Mr. Bull, who had 
gone through a course of instruction at Hythe, took office as the 
first Honorary Captain, receiving his commission, according to 
the then practice, from the Lord-Lieutenant of the County. 
Eventually the School Corps became attached, under Govern- 
ment rules, to the Town Corps, the 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
Duke of Edinburgh's Wiltshire Regiment, which status it now 
occupies. Members of seventeen years of age and upwards 
are now, under an order issued in 1884, enrolled as full 
volunteers, and they are enabled to earn the full Government 
grant. 

As early as 1862 it was decided to send an " eleven " up to 
Wimbledon to contend for the Ashburton Shield, which had 
been offered as a trophy to be competed for amongst the Public 
Schools for the first time in the previous year. There were 
only three original entries, Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, and 
Marlborough was the only other school that entered the lists in 
1862. Other places, however, soon followed suit. Winchester 
and Cheltenham sent representatives in 1863 ; Rossall, who 
curiously enough had been hitherto debarred from entering in 
consequence of its corps having been enrolled as a Rifle Corps 
under the name of the 65th Lancashire, joined in 1867 ; and 
since that time the list has gradually swelled, till, at Bisley in 
1892, it included some twenty-two competitors. 

The " Short Hay," though in many respects a handy rifle for 
boys, was somewhat of a trying weapon in practice on account 
of its kicking propensities, and necessitated copious applications 
of arnica and similar prophylactics after much use. Accord- 
ingly, in 1867, a subscription was set on foot, and a number of 
muzzle-loading " Navy " rifles purchased for the Corps, and this 
arm remained in use until 1872, when it was replaced by a 
tardy grant from the Government of "Sniders," which were 
again superseded, in 1885, by " Martini-Henrys." The shooting 
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team, which originally consisted of eleven members, was in 
1877 reduced to an "eight" in order to conform with the 
regulations at Wimbledon; and since 1880 the command of 
the Corps has been dissociated from the captaincy of the 
representative shooting body, both positions having previously 
been combined in the same person. 

For the first twenty years or so of its existence the Corps had 
a chequered career, at some times very popular, at others almost 
struggling for existence. But through the energy of the officers, 
or the zeal of the Honorary Captains, all storms were safely 
weathered, and in 188 1, owing chiefly to the efforts of Mr. W. J. 
Ford, who then held the honorary command, the muster roll 
was raised to 160, which was sufficient to procure the issue of 
a regimental order raising the establishment to two companies. 
These numbers were fairly well maintained under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. W. Rundall, who succeeded Mr. Ford 
in 1883, and held command for some eight years. Under 
Mr. Rundairs management the equipment was considerably 
improved, with, however, a due regard to economy. Helmets, 
capes, water-bottles, and haversacks were added ; the old shako 
at last gave way to the round forage cap ; and, partly by 
purchase, partly by Government allowance for enrolled mem- 
bers, enough Martini rifles and bayonets were provided to arm 
one company. For big field days additional Martinis were 
borrowed from the Town Corps, so that the whole force 
paraded armed with the regulation weapon. On Mr. RundalPs 
retirement in 1891, he was succeeded in office by the Rev. 
W. H. Chappel, himself an old School captain, who took over 
the body with a strength, all told, of 164, the highest strength 
as yet attained. A Drum and Fife Band was organised as an 
adjunct to the establishment in 1871; and some years later, 
about 1885, a signalling squad was formed. A cyclist section, 
organised and drilled by Mr. A. S. Eve, was added in 1891, 
which drew especial notice from Sir Evelyn Wood at Alder- 
shot. 

The position of the Butts at Marlborough has always mili- 
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tated to a great degree against success in the inter-schoo! 
contest at Wimbledon or Bisley. Lying, as the shooting range 
does, in a sheltered valley, where the effect of high wind is 
very little felt, it is exceedingly difficult for shots trained there 
to adapt themselves to the exigencies of more exposed situa- 
tions. And though the difficulty has been, to a certain degree, 
met by sending the team from time to time to shoot on foreign 
ranges, yet they have been always more or less handicapped by 
the position of their regular practising ground. Before the 
School year was divided into terms, about 1872, the Wimbledon 
Meeting fell in the summer holidays, and it was then the 
custom for the shooting eleven to collect at Marlborough for a 
week or so previous to entering the lists. On these occasions 
they went the round of the neighbouring Butts, and thus acquired 
some limited experience of the influence of sun and wind on 
open, unsheltered ranges. Nor were they averse, if tradition 
tells true, while loyally pursuing their duties on behalf of their 
School, to lightening their hours of labour by an impromptu 
sporting expedition, or an occasional foray on a convenient 
rookery. 

Once, and once only, has the Ashburton Shield graced the 
walls of the Adderley Library. The prize fell to the indubi- 
tably strong shooting eleven of 1874, under the captaincy of 
H. S. Philpot, who in the next year chronicled himself as the 
first Marlburian winner of the Spencer Cup. Marlborough has 
never as yet again carried off the " blue ribbon " of the Public 
Schools contest, though it has all but secured a triumph on 
several occasions, notably in 1868, when it ranked second to 
and only three points behind Eton, and in 1884 and 1885 when 
it was each time second to Clifton. One of its best perform- 
ances was in 1888, when, though fifth on the list, its teams 
were but three points behind the winners, who were again the 
Cliftonians. Two teams tied- at 433, two at 432. Marl- 
borough made 430, with an average, at the short range, of 29^. 
These five leading scores were the highest as yet recorded for 
this competition. 
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The Spencer Cup has been twice secured by a Marlburian 
marksman, by H. S. Philpot, as above mentioned, in 1875, and 
by P. H. Eliot in 1880. In 1872 W. Matthews, who was only 
one point behind the Spencer Cup winner, secured a prize, 
which was offered on this occasion only, for the second best 
shot. The Cadets' Trophy was won in 1885 by T. L. Prescott 
and F. C. Rampini, and in 1888 by T. H. Bulkley and H. Kirk- 
patrick ; in this latter year a fourth place was also secured by 
the second pair of shooters, A. W. G. Bagshawe and H. Galloway. 

In 1869 that good friend to the Rifle Corps, Mr. R. Hunter, 
who had at that time boys both at Marlborough and Winchester, 
presented a cup to be annually contended for by these two 
schools, and this match has been continued regularly ever since 
its institution, taking place generally on the neutral ground of 
the Reading Butts. Out of twenty-seven contests Marlborough 
has been successful on eighteen occasions. A further Inter- 
school Cup was given some years ago by Old Marlburians and 
Old Wellingtonians jointly, to be competed for by the " eights " 
of their old schools ; and the match to decide the possession 
of this is shot off at Reading simultaneously with the Hunter 
Cup match. Another event has been the match with Chelten- 
ham, to decide which the rival teams usually used to meet at 
Cirencester, though sometimes the match has been made a 
" home and home," or a simultaneous one. Here the rivals 
have been on equal terms, for of the twenty-six decided en- 
gagements each school has won thirteen. A match with Clifton 
was instituted on the "home and home" lines in 1882, and 
has since been one of the most important fixtures. Of the eleven 
contests Marlborough has won six. Marlborough has the credit 
of being the first school to bring into practice the system of 
simultaneous competitions which is now so generally in vogue. 
The plan was first adopted in 1866, on the lines on which 
the annual match between the representatives of England and 
Australia was then conducted, in order to bring about a match 
with Rossall, and since then has been freely acted on. Fresh 
simultaneous opponents have, from time to time, been added 

20 
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to the list, and matches have been shot with more or less 
regularity with Glenalmond, Rugby, and Dulwich ; and 
occasionally with Eton, Harrow, Bradfield, Malvern, and 
Haileybury. 

In 187 1 the then Master* presented the Corps with a 
Challenge Cup, to be competed for annually by the members 
upon conditions laid down by the Captain for the time being. 
The first winner of this trophy was W. H. Payne-Smith, the 
Captain of 1871 ; and ever since then the "Farrar Cup," as it 
is now called, has formed the distinctive prize of the year. 

The Royal Volunteer Review of 188 1 marked a great event 
in the history of the Corps, as it furnished the first occasion 
upon which that body took part in a public function of such a 
nature. Awakened by rbveille at 5.30 a.m., the Corps paraded 
about 140 strong at seven o'clock, and marched, headed by their 
band, to the station where they entrained for Slough. Thence 
they proceeded on foot, passing through detachments of Guards, 
Lancers, and Dragoons, to Windsor, and, after some manoeuvres 
to get into position, marched past the Queen in really excellent 
order. Tramping it again back to the railway station at Slough, 
they reached Marlborough about 11 p.m., accomplishing the 
day's outing without any casualty beyond the loss of a fife and 
a drum-stick. 

Energetic as this exploit was, it was surpassed by the per- 
formance of the Corps in 1887, on the occasion of the famous 
Jubilee Review at Aldershot, which, indeed, forms a flattering 
record of the pluck and endurance of public school cadets. 
There were probably few bodies throughout England who went 
through so successfully such an arduous day as dawned for the 
Marlborough Corps on the 9th of July in that year. Nay ! 
the dawn was not awaited, for the companies formed up at 
three o'clock in the grey of the morning. A bivouac near Farn- 
borough was attained at 7.30, where Clifton, Charterhouse, and 
Cheltenham were found ; and when Winchester also presently 

* The Rev. F. W. Farrar, now Archdeaeon of Westminster. 
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joined, the Battalion numbered six companies, of which Marl- 
borough and Charterhouse furnished two apiece, with a total 
strength of four hundred. In spite of dust and heat, long delay 
and tedious waiting, the march past, in column of double 
companies, was effected in gallant style ; but it was not until 
eight o'clock in the evening, some thirteen hours after arrival, 
that the train steamed homewards out of Farnborough ; and 
it was past eleven o'clock when, after twenty-one hours of active 
movement and hard work, the Corps stepped into College amid 
the plaudits of an enthusiastic crowd. 

It would argue disrespect to the Marlborough College Cadet 
Corps of to-day to omit a passing mention of its doyen and 
tutelary deity, the well-known Littlefield dog, who rejoices in 
the sobriquet of " Bandy." Being of Scotch extraction, and 
provided with a good serviceable coat, he is able to resist any 
such adverse climatic influences as may deter his less hardy 
human companions in arms from their duties ; and he is to be 
found in attendance on parade or at squad drills with a regu- 
larity worthy of imitation. What the precise rank is that he 
has assumed, or what the particular capacity may be in which 
he considers himself so indispensable, is not known, for, like 
many another wise dog who knows more than he chooses to 
tell, he keeps these things to himself; but that the Corps could 
not fairly exist without his support is clear, at any rate, to his 
understanding. 

The Corps has taken part in the Public Schools Field Day 
at Aldershot for several years — in fact, ever since the day was 
first instituted ; and in 1891 a detachment was sent to join the 
Public Schools Camp in the same locality. In 1892 a con- 
tingent again attended, and on this occasion distinguished 
themselves by carrying off the prize for tent-pitching. Field 
days are now held regularly almost every term, and prove a 
very popular part of the programme. The chief event of this 
nature consists in the yearly field day for the western public 
schools. Clifton, Malvern, and Cheltenham are the schools 
associated with Marlborough in this annual mimic warfare. 
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which has since its institution been waged at Marlborough, 
Malvern, and Clifton in succession. 

Thus with field days, camps, occasional tactical instruction, 
and house-drill competitions for which there is a Challenge 
Shield, plenty of employment is found for the budding soldier ; 
while the marksman finds frequent use for his rifle in constant 
foreign matches or the School competitions for the Farrar Cup, 
above referred to, or the Monthly Cup, presented many years 
ago by the liberality of Mr. Hunter of the " Hunter Cup." It 
has been already shewn that the personal equipment of the 
Corps has been by no means neglected ; and at the celebration 
of the College Jubilee it is not too much to boast that well 
armed, properly accoutred, and with full complement of 
signallers, bicyclists, and band, the Marlborough College Cadet 
Corps can vie successfully in numbers, bearing, and discipline 
with any other school institution of a similar character. 

Though Marlborough has not, as yet, provided a Queen's 
prizeman, it has turned out a considerable number of good 
shots, who have distinguished, themselves at the Universities 
and elsewhere. J. A. Bourdillon, who was Captain and com- 
peted for the Spencer Cup in 1867, has since represented the 
Indian team at Wimbledon ; while his School contemporary, 

A. E. C. Casey, became known as a famous big-game shot. 
Oxford has been supplied with some of her best marksmen in 
W. H. Payne-Smith and Stuart Sankey (both Captains of the 
Oxford University Shooting Eight, and the latter of whom 
attained to the Queen's " Sixty "), A. J. Spencer, H. S. Philpot, 
T. G. Balfour (another Oxford Captain and a representative of 
Scotland for the Elcho Shield), E. G. Waddilove, P. H. Eliot, 
and C. G. Spencer; while Cambridge has been aided by J. LI. 
Dove and W. S. Goddard (each Captain in turn of the Cam- 
bridge University Eight), H. L. Callendar, J. H. C. Dalton, 

B. H. de Jersey, M. A. Ainslie, C. J. Ferguson-Davie, and G. M. 
Foyster. C. A. C. Streatfeild, Captain in 1888, was probably 
one of the best shots the Corps has possessed, and W. R. 
Maclnnes has gained many prizes in Canada. Beside%these 
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there are many names on the records of the National Rifle 
Association whose exploits we have unfortunately no space to 
chronicle. 

The Sergeant Instructors since Davis's day have been 
Purdey, who served the Corps for many years, Forman, and 
Farquhar. The last named has always proved very keen and 
energetic in the discharge of his duties, and will be much 
missed on his retirement 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ONE evening in the early part of April, 1864, three mem 
bers of the sixth form, A. C. Alraack, W. W. Dayman, 
and J. W. Mills, came to one of the junior masters with a 
request that he would help them to found a Natural History 
Society. Such a thing, unheard of at any public school, and 
existing, as it afterwards turned out, at but one school in 
England (the Friends' School at York), was not to be ventured 
upon without some consideration. But it was felt that a small 
society could be formed, which might serve to unite kindred 
spirits, and at all events benefit them, without interfering with 
the other pursuits of the School. Games were then certainly 
not "to the fore," compulsory games were unheard of, and the 
only obstacle that seemed likely to arise was ridicule, but that 
was felt to be no serious objection, 

The resolutions passed at that meeting were, that those then 
present should be the first members of the Society, that the 
whole control and management should be in the ham 
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committee, and that the master above mentioned should be the 
first president, but merely as a figure-head and having no voice 
in the management. It is important to bear this in mind, for 
the whole origin and development of the Society was for a few 
years entirely due to the three boys above mentioned. They 
were soon joined by one or two others, though it is possible 
that these had already agreed to join if a society should ever 
be formed. It may be mentioned here that when the numbers 
of the Society increased, it was found absolutely necessary that 
the President should have a part in the management, but it 
certainly was not so at first. 

On April 9th, 1864, was hdcl the first meeting of the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society, in the lower second 
class-room. Membership was very strictly confined to workers, 
though admission to the meetings was easily obtainable by any 
who cared to attend. The numbers were purposely kept small, 
for it was intended that the name of Member should be no 
empty title, and consequently no comparison as regards mere 
numbers could give any idea as to its state at different times. 
There were always some who wanted to benefit by the Society, 
and yet did not care to come under such strict rules as real 
members had to submit to; such boys were recognised and 
allowed certain privileges, being called " honorary members n 
at first. When masters generally began to enrol themselves as 
members, the name was changed to "associates" ; but in 1869 
this name was not deemed appropriate, and, from some un- 
explained reason, the name of medii socii was applied to them 
by the School. The editor of the Devizes Gazette, when re- 
marking on this queer title, suggested that it meant " middling 
sort of fellows," certainly a very good rendering ; but the name 
did not last long, nor did that class of membership. 

When the Society was first established there was a kind of 
tea after the meetings, and the bursar very kindly provided 
bread, butter, and tea ; and one. of the items in the Society's 
accounts was " jam." It was not long before a suspicion arose 
th neetings, which had become almost too crowded for 

3r ■ ; 
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the room, were thus well attended, in consequence of the said 
jam and tea being supplied to all ; but there is no doubt that 
the idea was to a very great extent a mistaken one, for when it 
was formally announced that " there would for the future be no 
tea after the meetings," the hearty cheers and signs of approval 
that followed fully shewed the feeling that a possible source of 
scandal was removed ; and certainly the fact that no diminu- 
tion in the numbers present at the subsequent meetings took 
place, proved that the suspicion was at all events without any 
real foundation, and there is reason to believe that some after- 
wards attended who had been previously kept away from fear 
of being thought to come only for the tea. 

But though the number of members was so restricted, there 
appears to have been considerable dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the School generally, who thought that the Society was doing 
harm. One idea was that "it was expected that every one 
should belong t& the Society." Games were certainly not 
generally popular, and when any signal failure occurred the cry 
arose that the Natural History Society was the cause. The 
sixth form actually had a debate as to whether it should be 
allowed to exist ; and the " last urgent request " of a prefect, on 
his leaving the School for the University, to one of the masters 
was "that he would do his utmost to crush that beastly 
Natural History Society." The Society, small as it was, was 
strong in cricketers and those who took part in School games, 
but the complaint was not against them ; the great crime of 
the Society was that it made the boys generally cut games, 
though no proof could be given for such a statement. In fact, 
it was at one time nearly decided to have a cricket match 
between the School and the Society, which was only stopped 
by reason of the incompetency of the President. It may be 
safely stated that one of the greatest causes of trouble to the 
Society was when a member availed himself of the excuse that 
he " had to collect," but did not, in order to escape g*ikes. 

Amongst the very first members of the Common Km *rho', 
befriended the Society was Mr. H. M. Moule. He-*M t 
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friend, and in every possible manner not only supported its 
claims, but defended it from calumny. He warmly entered 
into the suggestion of publishing a report, and as long as he 
remained at the School he was the real editor of those reports, 
writing the prefaces and generally superintending the " literary " 
part of the work. The Society can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful to him for help and encouragement during a very critical 
time of its existence. 

The first " report," suggested by Mr. Moule himself, was 
published after the Society had been in existence a year and a 
half. There never had been any difficulty in securing papers 
for the meetings, which were held fortnightly. The founders 
of a society are always interested in its welfare, and this was no 
exception. Every member felt bound to respond when called 
upon, and the small number of those present, compared with 
what it was afterwards, seemed to prevent that shyness in 
taking part in discussions so painfully evident in later years. 
The meetings were therefore generally very lively, and infor- 
mation was given and received by all present. 

The issue of this first report was unexpectedly successful ; it 
certainly opened the eyes of some in the School, and was the 
means of spreading a knowledge of the existence of the Society 
elsewhere. The Master,* who from the first was ever a firm 
supporter of the Society, regularly paid for and sent off many 
copies to the leading men of science, and the letters of 
approval from one and all strengthened the hands of the 
Society more than anything else could have done. The issue 
of that first report stimulated Mr. Farrar to found a similar 
society at Harrow, and subsequently a society was founded at 
Rugby j and as other schools followed suit, a yearly inter- 
change of reports served to connect all these different societies 
and give a stimulus to the study of natural history all over 
the country. 

At one time, indeed, in later years a serious charge was 

■••• 

* Tke Rev. G. G. Bradley, now Dean of Westminster. 
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made against the editing committee by a prominent member 
of the Society, that the report was all a " do," as no one could 
read it, and it was practically cheating the School when they 
were induced to take a copy. A motion was brought forward 
that only " interesting papers " should be printed, and all 
" observations " omitted. Fortunately this was negatived. It 
had never been the aim of the Society to publish " original " 
articles. It would have been unreasonable to expect that 
boys at school, and but beginners in science, should make any 
discoveries ; but it was felt that taking observations and recording 
facts, insignificant as they might appear to be, would be of use. 
This would stimulate and improve that faculty of seeing what is 
to be seen, and of recording accurately, and would impress the 
value of even the smallest fact in natural history, and thus lay 
the foundation of a true scientific education. All could join in 
the work, it needed not the learning of names, and was an 
occupation which would always be useful ; and to prove how 
correct such ideas were, the records of the Society's observa- 
tions, published in the reports, are in constant use by members 
of some of the learned societies in London, wherever these 
reports may be found. 

In 1868 Mr. Bull was elected on the committee, and at his 
suggestion field days were established. The bursar, on his 
application, very kindly supplied the requisites for dinner, and 
after a few expeditions tea was provided by Mr. Duck. One 
would have thought that the chance of a picnic and a run in 
the country would have been eagerly sought after ; but, strange 
as it may seem, the difficulty was rather to get enough to make 
it worth while to go. On one occasion a field day had to be 
entirely abandoned from this cause ; and yet, whenever one 
was held, every one enjoyed himself, even when the w< 
was unpropitious. To the credit of the boys, it must'ij 
remarked that very rarely indeed was any comptajjfcfcpf 
conduct ever made, and those who once extendjBTRmltality' 
to the large party were always glad to welcon top*' 

Science, on such occasions, always sharpens ttt nd 
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these field days were no exception. Carving was " no joke " ; 
and as may well be supposed, the steward saw very little of the 
provisions return. The usual plan was to drive as far as 
possible, reaching the appointed spot as soon as Mr. Duck had 
got all ready. After the meal notice was given where tea 
would be prepared, generally some mile or so nearer College, 
and after tea the return home was accomplished in time for 
evening chapel. 

The Society soon began to form collections for purposes 
of reference, and these gradually grew in importance. O.M.s, 
whether they had been members of the Society or not, fre- 
quently sent tokens of their affection for the School, and thus 
the collections soon became unwieldy. In the year 1866 the 
Council generously fitted up the old middle fifth class-room for 
a museum and meeting-room for the Society, which thereby 
became established as a School institution. The collections still 
continued to grow, and when the old modern school had to be 
removed the College authorities claimed the collections and 
housed them in the present museum. 

It will naturally be supposed that the actual work of the 
Society would vary from year to year, but after the departure of 
the founders the work steadily became less and less ; even the 
botanical garden, after an existence of seven years, had to be 
given up. The institution of conversaziones made the Society 
better known in the neighbourhood, but did not give any 
impetus in the School ; and, what was especially to be regretted, 
even the members, as they moved into the upper fifth, left the 
Society. In fact, in 1873 not a single member of the sixth or 
upper fifth belonged to it. The meetings, too, crowded as they 
had been at one time, were very badly attended, till at last 
jy,; only nine were present at one meeting. The Society was on 
f} the point of being dissolved, when Mr. Bourne came forward, 
r V&hcl after £ very long and careful meeting with some of the 
more iq^eiftial members of the School fresh arrangements 
were rn^de, wfcich for a time seemed to succeed ; but those too 
failed, ai|d: it was only when Mr. Richardson assumed the 
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office of President that a turn for the better came. His 
geniality and his influence with the upper part of the School 
soon brought the Society into popularity, and from that time no 
difficulties arose ; the rules were brought more into accord with 
the present feelings of the boys, and on his resigning the 
presidency to Mr. Hart-Smith entrance into the Society was 
coveted, and it has since taken its position as one of the 
necessary School institutions. 

As for members of the Society who have become famous in 
science, a goodly list might be given. Im Thurn, Meyrick, 
Jenkinson, and Duthie all found their natural tastes developed 
under the stimulus and encouragement which it afforded them. 
And it is to be noted, too, that a number of O.M.s took to 
serious scientific pursuits after leaving the School, though they 
had exhibited little inclination in that direction while within its 
walls. E. S. Marshall certainly never examined a flower while 
he belonged to the Society; while C. V. Boys and W. W. 
Fowler never joined it at all ; and W. R. Carles, useful as he 
was in other ways, displayed no taste for collecting. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to presume that the influence of this 
Society extended further than was supposed, and brought forth 
fruit where least expected. 

The preceding account furnishes a faithful picture of the 
early history of the Society, but there has been considerable 
development in recent years, and what follows is intended to 
convey some idea of the harvest now being reaped from the 
seed sown by the founders and benefactors of former days. 
In particular, a lasting debt of gratitude is due to the first 
President, whose time, energy, and purse established th6 work. 
The Master paid a fitting tribute to him when hfij^tated, in 
presenting a farewell testimonial, that the real exff&t of his 
benefaction could only be estimated by that ^fek$L he had 
been unable to conceal. j ■■'■ ^i 

It has been shewn that the next President, {Sp.. jfchardson) 
made the Society popular in the School. Mis suc^flfesor (the 
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Rev. T. N. Hart-Smith) made another marked advance when 
he reorganised the sections, which were devoted to the study 
of natural history, with a master presiding over each. These 
sections still continue, and the members belonging to them 
form a nucleus of workers whose influence tends to spread 
through the School. The subjects thus studied with varying 
success are Entomology, Botany, Geology, Biology, Ornithology, 
Astronomy, Archaeology, Microscopy, and Photography. A 
considerable library has been gradually purchased, and this 
and the increasing collections demand an enlargement of the 
museum, which is not likely to be remote. A dark-room and 
a class-room for practical work are under the management of 
the President. 

Mr. Meyrick has stimulated scientific work on sound lines, 
and added to the popularity of the Society ; while he has 
brought the standard of work and thought more up to date. 
Evolution, though not quite disregarded, was formerly con- 
sidered somewhat dangerous ground, and at one time the 
library (which, however, was dependent on donations) con- 
tained refutations of Darwinism rather than Darwin's works : 
his books, and those of Wallace, are now sometimes selected 
as subjects for the Stanton Prize, and with good results. 

The growth of the Society can be illustrated by the amount 
of money which passes through the hands of the treasurer, for 
all of it is spent more or less directly in the encouragement of 
the study of natural history. Thus, while in 1865 some £17 
only was expended, the amount rose to ^127 in 1870, to 
^£171 in 1880, and to ^250 in 1890. About one-third to 
two-fifths of the School are now enrolled as members, and 
prove their appreciation of the Society's objects by a payment 
of a shilling a term out of their own pockets. There are also 
twenty-six life members, and forty-six annual subscribers ; 
these are friends, parents, masters, and Old Marlburians. 
Sixty to eighty members attend each of the five field days 
which occur during the year. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that' these are all workers, though the majority are; but 
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it is certain that all have their interest stimulated and their 
knowledge of the country and of the objects around them 
increased. The considerable revenue of the Society enables 
it to meet all demands, and there is now no call upon private 
munificence. 

Perhaps the most pressing need of the future is scarcely 
recognised at present, but the gap will probably have to be 
filled before another decade has passed. A biological labora- 
tory, where definite instruction in biology could be given, would 
be an immense advance on the present workroom, and would 
benefit greatly those who are destined to become medical 
students or to study science at the Universities. Natural 
history must now be studied not only in the field and the 
museum, but also in the laboratory. 

It is fair to summarise the present position of the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society by stating that it 
may justly claim to be one of the most flourishing of the 
School institutions. 






CHAPTER XXX. 

A CONSIDERABLE interval elapsed between the cessa- 
tion of the pre-historic Hockey noticed in a preceding 
chapter and the reappearance of the game in the year 1874. 
In that year it was revived by the master * of the Lower School, 
with the double object of providing occupation in the Lent 
term in the place of paper-chases, which had virtually died 
out, and of improving the cricket of the School. The former 
object has been achieved; with regard to the latter, it may 
fairly be urged that the record of the Rugby and Cheltenham 
matches since hockey was started will compare favourably 
with that of previous years. 

At first the game was played with light ground-ash sticks 
and a small ball, and with fifteen a side. After many experi- 
ments, the ordinary cricket ball and the heavy stick were 
adopted, and the number of players was reduced to eleven. 
As might have been expected, superior people smiled ; but 
when A. V. White, then captain of cricket, " came in," and a 
succession of scratch teams had tried their strength against the 
A House fifteen, composed of masters, prefects, and Lower 
School, public opinion rapidly came round. In its infancy the 
game was warmly taken up by the Common Room, and amongst 
its most vigorous supporters were the Rev. W. M. Furneaux, 
G. H. Dtfwson, G. Sharp, Rev. J. P. Way, Rev. T. N. Hart- 
Smith, EK W; M. Lloyd, W. J. Ford, H. B. Horner, G. W. 
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Rundall, W. Payne-Smith, R. Alford, and W. S. Bambridge, 
of whom half have since become head masters ; but this by 
the way. Not only was hockey thus revived at Marlborough, 




hut the School may fairly claim the Credit of having pot fresh 
life into the game in the" neighbourhood of London. fc Jn 1874 
W. B. Richardson paid a visit to Marlborough uxflBhed in 
a game and as a consequence formed the East Surx^jKockey 
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Club ; and since that time the game has received far more 
attention in the south of England than before. In 1875 fresh 
impetus was given by the appearance of the new Club at 
Marlborough, when an eleven of the Common Room and 
School suffered defeat. 

By the courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation, hockey has 
always been played on the Common, and in 1876 five grounds 
constantly occupied shewed the further progress of the game, 
which was now generally played by houses instead of by 
scratch teams. East Surrey again came down, and were 
opposed by a combined team as before ; and the advance that 
the game had made was proved by a hardly won victory for 
Marlborough. In the following year, 1877, the game was 
permanently established ; every house except the " Fleur de 
Lys " and " Mitre " played with more or less regularity, and 
" Big Games " were the order of the day. Marlburians, who 
had carried away with them a love of the game, were keen 
enough to return and play an Old Fellows' match, which has 
since become, more or less, an annual affair ; and East Surrey 
again came down for the third year in succession. And this 
was the last time that the Common Room assisted the School. 
Since that season there has been no serious attempt to dis- 
establish the game. At intervals an enthusiast for football has 
appealed, in the columns of The Marlburian, on behalf of the 
nobler game, even though it be Association ; but the intruder 
has held its own. A few years ago a determined effort was 
made to return to the old state of things. At the end of a 
winter term the free and independent electors in most of the 
houses voted by decisive majorities to renounce the game, and 
at the beginning of the Lent term voted by even more decisive 
majorities to continue it. 

One series and valid objection to it is the fact that it has 
to be* played on the Common. Now the Common is farther 
off than the football field; and, moreover, in February and 
March tfaere is sometimes an east wind, and there are those 
who ayjjfr that they have foufei the air uncomfortably keen on 
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the Common in the early months of the year ; but even if this 
is the case, to return to football would not help matters, as no 
other ground is available, and the breeze would not blow less 
freshly. 

If the game should ever lose the position that it has secured, 
it will probably be owing to the practice of slogging. Ex- 
perienced players know that slogging does not pay, and that 
the right game is to pass, as in Association football ; but the 
youthful mind is slow to realise this fact, and a sensitive parent 
could not watch a Lower game without emotion. But, in spite 
of inexperience and want of self-control, accidents have been 
singularly few ; and no limbs have ever been broken, unless 
the nose is reckoned as a limb. 

Owing to the attractions of fives and rackets, and occa- 
sional football, a house seldom puts its full strength into the 
field. And though each house has its own duly recognised 
hockey eleven, .and house plays against house, there are no 
regular ties, and consequently no cup is competed for ; and in 
these days of incessant competition it says much for the hold 
which the game has upon the School, that it is played with 
interest and vigour, in spite of the absence of any such tangible 
reward.* 

For many years there was no recognised School hockey 
eleven; but whoever watched the development of the game 
will easily call to mind, amongst those who helped to establish 
it, the names of A. V. White, F. M. Lucas, the brothers 
Womersley, L. P. Kekewich, C. E. Grainger, O. F. Jacson, 
C. J. Johnstone, H. Vassall, C. P. Wilson, H. Leach, G. H. 
Alston, and others. £* 

Many who learnt their hockey at Marlborough have o$W- 
tinued it elsewhere, and have taken a prominent part in the 
game at the University of Cambridge and m th^jub^pund 
London. The East Shegn team of 1892 usually coCTwmed 
as many as six O.M.s, (Jlmely, H v de L. Houseman, F. J. 

* The position of the game has nowJj|tf93) bee^ftuttier stsf^lp^ed by 
the institution of house matches underbill ordinarfcconditions. 
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Poynton, A. S. Preston, J. S. Risley, and the brothers 
Yeates, and occasionally J. R. Taylor; while with S. A. P. 
Kitcat, C. E. Tatham, H. E. Knight, playing for Moulsey, 
T. G. Buchanan and H. M. Rogers for Wimbledon, A. C. L. 
Durham for Surbiton, and G. Lewis for Southgate, it must be 
admitted that the School is taking no insignificant part in a 
game which bids fair to become a national one. 
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